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PREFACE 


The numerous and rapid developments in elementary 
Eocial studies (described in detail in Chapter 3) since the Second 
World War justify this revision, and the generous reception of the 
first edition enabled the publishers to authorize this second edition. 
The changes are numerous and extensive, amounting to about 
45% of the total composition of the volume. The major changes 
deserve identification. 

1. A complete reorganization of the book. 

2. Two completely new chapters: 15, “permanent Out- 
comes of the Social Studies,’’ and 16, “Utilizing Methods." 

3. With the exception of two brief programs, Chapter 4, 
“Some Specimen Programs,’’ is new. 

4. The section on evaluation has been reorganized and 
expanded. Chapter 25, "Techniques of Appraisal,” is 
almost wholly new. 

5. The new materials in Chapters x, 3, 5, 14, and 17 equal 
or exceed 50%. 

6. All the other chapters have been revised, some of them 
quite extensively and fundamentally. 

7. Greater stress has been placed upon pupil participation. 
S. Many concrete suggestions as to procedures are sup- 
plied. 

9. A glossary of social studies terms has been added. 

10. Several new lists and tables have been included. 

xx. About a hundred new annotated references have been 
added. 

I renew my acknowledgment of obligations to those who 
helped to prepare the first edition. In preparing the second edi- 
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Since the appearance of the first edition so ™ e 
elementary social studies have become clearer and more P 
nounced. The study of children continues as a major V 

ment ; pupil participation has become more widespread , 
for including materials on international, affairs has becom 
evident; instiuctional supplies and equipment are being 
more fully; evaluation is becoming an integral part ' 

These and other trends are described in this revision. We ve 
that it will afford timely and practical help for elementary tea 
ers in dealing with the development of wholesome understan s 
and stills in human relationships. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Mary A Adaxis 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 



1 HUMAN RELATIONS 

• AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN PRACTICE 
“The children in my grade get lazier and nobier every 
year,” complained a teacher. “ It’s my ball and I’m going to be 
the pitcher; else I’ll take the ball and go home,” declared Junior. 
“ Supper late as usual, I suppose,” growled the husband as he en- 
tered the door. “ This is my sixth job thb year, and in every one 
the boss has had it in for me,” said the new factory worker. 
“ The old field is good for one or two more crops. Let some one 
else do the worrying then,” said the farmer. 

These are examples of social situations in which the speakers 
reveal a degree of social maladjustment or a lack of sensitivity to 
the implications of what they say. Temperament or health may 
explain some of the reactions, but failure to understand the nature 
of human relationships b even more probable. 

“ The problem of snowballing on the playground b becoming 
serious. Can we do something about it?" said the teacher to 
her class. “ Let’s talk quietly, because my mother is asleep,” 
said Mary to her playmates. “ I think this man was next," said 
the waiting customer. “ It may have been my fault, and if so I 
beg your pardon,” said the motorist. “ My country’ b willing to 
submit the matter to arbitration,” wrote the minister of foreign 
affairs. 

These are examples of social situations in which the speakers 
reveal a sensitivity to others. Whether or not they are sincere 
or typical of the persons involved, they do demonstrate a com- 
prehension of human relationships. They show that the speakers 
through training or experience, have achieved a degree of sodal 
maturity. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

These examples of commendable and undesirable reactions 
demonstrate the range and variety of social relationships. They 
disclose nothing about the ability or intelligence of the partici- 
pants, but they do reveal a great difference in the art of under- 
standing social interaction. This understanding grows out of 
instruction and practice; it is not an acquisition but a process. 
Children require extended guidance, and even adults are con- 
stantly extending the range and type of their relationships as they 
meet new situations. For both children and adults, success in the 
social studies and in social situations is measured by progress in 
desirable social conduct. 

THE CHILD AND HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 

Children acquire rather than inherit a social disposition. The 
young child is not even aware of the existence of the complicated 
network of human relationships that comprises society. His 
early attention is centered on food, exercise, and objects. As he 
becomes aware of his mother, father, and siblings he slowly rec- 
ognizes the existence of other persons. Then he begins the long 
process of learning how to get along in a world of people. His 
happiness and success depend upon his progress in understanding 
human relationships. 

The child is a child and should be allowed to do childish things. 
Food, objects, play, and growth come first. As he grows and 
learns, he becomes aware of his relations to members of his fam- 
ily, to his playmates, and to other groups. He gradually acquires 
skill and understanding in human relationships. Each new so- 
cial situation requires new adjustments. The family, the school, 
the church, and all the varied institutions of society make their 
contribution to his growth. The typical child grows into a so- 
cialized adult. The process is ordinarily so successful that one 
thinks of man as a socialized animal. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, he becomes one only after varied and extensive training and 
experience. Only if the educative process is successful does be be- 
come a socialized animal. 

The teacher who undertakes to guide the child in the process of 
becoming a worthy and cooperative member of society needs to 
have a clear and complete understanding rf the process. Such 
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HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


understanding includes a knowledge of child nature and growth 
and an understanding of the intricate network of relationships 
that holds society together. Perhaps a description and an analy- 
sis of these relationships will provide a helpful basis for formal 
definitions of the social studies and for a further study of the so- 
cializing process. 

CATEGORIES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
Human relationships may be divided into a number ot cate- 
gories. While these categories are indistinct and somewhat over- 
lapping, they do proride a clearer view of the variety and range 
of human relationships. Four major classes may be designated as 
those that exist among and between 

1. People and People 

2. People and Institutions 

3. People and Earth 

4. People and Goods 

x. Relationships among People. When one consciously ob- 
serves another human being he is instantly aware of that per- 
son’s activity and of the direction of his attention. The observer 
perceives that the second person is reading, gazing vacantly out 
the window, intently listening to the radio, or any one of dozens of 
activities that reveal the direction of his attention, the extent to 
which he is already occupied. If not completely engrossed, each 
person is usually ready to establish contact with some other per- 
son. If the second person smiles, speaks, or indicates ever so 
faintly that he is aware of the first, that he is ready or willing to 
communicate, the first person is likely to open a conversation. 
Normal persons go about with their social antennas attuned to 
receive messages. The result is a vast network of human rela- 
tionships. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

as a result of the meeting. The observer’s interest is likely to 
center upon the relationship and not upon the individuals. 

This person to person relationship manifests itself constantly 
through the meeting of child and child, teacher and pupil, street- 
car conductor and passenger, purchaser and seller, neighbor and 
neighbor, doctor and patient, lawyer and client, and so on through 
the whole range of human possibilities. In every instance it is 
the relationship, the occasion of the contact, that interests the 
student of the social studies. So powerful is the influence of this 
relationship that an individual’s mood and attitude varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the relationship. He may be kind and pa- 
tient with a fellow worker and irate and disagreeable with a 
salesman. The nature of the relationship affects and often de- 
termines his reactions. 

Another variation of human relations is that which obtains be- 
tween an individual and a group. It may be a preacher deliver- 
ing a sermon, a lawyer pleading with a jury, a candidate persuad- 
ing the voters, a police squad pursuing a fugitive, a group teasing 
a lone child, or a dictator addressing his followers. In all such 
instances one is aware of the network of relationships that is be- 
ing woven between the person and the group. One meets such 
situations frequently in experience and in the pages of social 
studies. 

Still another variation of people-people relationships is that ex- 
isting between groups. The Democrats and the Republicans, the 
United States and Canada, the boys and the girls, the freshmen 
and the sophomores, the unions and the employers, the Green- 
ville and the Springfield football teams, the Baptists and the 
Methodists — these are all examples of groups that establish in- 
tricate and involved relationships. The study of these groups 
and their relationships throws light on all kinds of social processes. 

The relationships of human beings are not of one kind. The 
two persons who are conversing may be enemies ; the speaker may 
be trying to deceive and mislead the crowd; the two countries 
may be at war. The social studies are concerned with conflict as 
well as cooperation ; the field examines and describes, but it does 
not necessarily pass moral or ethical judgments on the relation- 
ships that it studies. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
the rainfall, affords recreation, casts its shadow, and impedes 
transportation. Similar and other kinds of relationships are es- 
tablished between cities and lakes, plains, valleys, oceans, deserts, 
and jungles. The relationships are not one-sided. Both man 
and nature are active and aggressive. The result is that an inter- 
esting and varied struggle is constantly going on. 

The field of science contributes enormously to an understanding 
of these human-earth relationships. In the social studies, geog- 
raphy makes a two-fold contribution, by presenting many mate- 
rials from natural science and by describing man’s reactions to 
the challenge of nature. In so far as geography centers its at- 
tention upon man’s interactions with the earth it is a social study. 
4. People and Goods. Out of the earth and its resources man 
has constructed and produced an infinite number of products. 
Since these goods are desirable and desired they acquire economic 
value. Their scarcity and desirability give rise to a complicated 
network of relationships between man and goods and among the 
people who are concerned with producing the goods. Illustrations 
are overwhelmingly numerous. The laborer works in a factory; 
a corporation is formed to secure the capital to produce shoes; a 
railroad is constructed to transport goods ; a man calls on scores 
of producers in order to build a house. All these economic ac- 
tivities give rise to further complexities in human relationship and 
interdependence. Labor unions, banks, corporations, cooperative 
societies, credit unions, relief agencies, and hundreds of other 
associations and organizations are formed in order to facilitate 
the relationships that cluster around goods. 

Economics is the study that is obviously and wholly devoted to 
the relationships that exist between people and goods. It is, how- 
ever, by no means the only social studies subject that is con- 
cerned with such relationships. History records man’s economic 
activities; geography describes the resources out of which the 
goods are produced; and sociology analyzes the institutions that 
cluster around the production of goods. 

HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
The foregoing description and analysis provide a basis for un- 
derstanding the extent and the limits of the social studies field 
S 



HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

It shows that the field is concerned only incidentally with earth 
facts, with production processes, and with scientific data. Other 
fields deal directly with these phenomena. The social studies are 
concerned directly with the web of relationships that develop be- 
tween and among people, and with those that develop between 
people and their environment, their institutions, and their or- 
ganized activities. This analysis provides a basis for the formal 
definition and description of the social studies field. 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES DEFINED 
The term social studies is used to designate the school subjects 
which deal with human relationships. In this sense the term is 
of recent origin. It was relatively unknown in 1916 when a com- 
mittee of the National Education Association gave it official sanc- 
tion. The term was given a more assured status in 1921 when the 
teachers in the social subjects chose the name National Council 
for the Sodal Studies for their new organization. Within recent 
years state syllabi, local courses of study, school schedules, and 
educational writings have agreed upon the use and meaning of the 
term social studies. It has become the accepted term by which to 
designate the school subjects which deal with human relation- 
ships. 

The term social studies has given rise to several popular mis- 
conceptions. It has been confused with socialism, sodal service, 
sodal reforms, sodal problems, and social welfare. Some careless 
newspaper editors and misinformed publiasts have charged that 
the sodal studies are concerned with reforms, that they are anti- 
capitalistic, and that they are opposed to American traditions. 
The use of the word “ sodal ” has apparently been the cause of 
such misconceptions. Perhaps it is unfortunate that a word with 
such varied connotations was chosen as a part of the name for the 
field. But the field is concerned with relations and emotions, and 
the name social studies is apt and appropriate, even if it does mis- 
lead the careless or confuse the unwary. 

As a matter of fact, school people use the term social studies 
with the same objectivity that marks their use of mathematics, 
sdence, language, English, art, physical education, or any other 
field. The term social studies implies no particular economic, 
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historical, political, or social doctrine. As a term it is as static, as 
objective, as unemotional as the term mathematics. 

Within the teaching profession the term social studies caused 
some confusion before its meaning was completely standardized. 
Some advocates of the fusion of two subjects, such as civics and 
history, tried to restrict the term to indicate such a union. Others 
used it to indicate the mass of materials which would be brought 
together by the removal of all subject boundaries. Still others 
wanted to use the term to indicate the contemporary social sub- 
jects, in other words, the social studies minus history. This use 
persisted for some years. Students who read certain college cata- 
logues were confronted with such curious terminology as “ his- 
tory and social studies.” The mathematical parallel of this would 
be “ algebra and mathematics.” 

Some expansive and sentimental educators, sensing the social 
purpose in arithmetic or science or some other subject, declared 
that all the subjects were social studies. Such use of the term 
would destroy its special function as a designation of those sub- 
jects which deal directly with human relationships. If all sub- 
jects are social studies, the term means everything in general and 
nothing in particular. Fortunately, all these erroneous uses of 
the term, both within and beyond the profession, are rapidly dis- 
appearing. It is well, however, for the social studies teacher to 
be aware of lingering misconceptions and to have explanations 
ready for patrons or colleagues who may need them. 

Only one serious difference in terminology concerning the so- 
cial studies remains. A small, recalcitrant group persists in call- 
ing the social studies the social sciences. This practice is a relic 
of the period prior to the adoption of the term social studies. 
The designation as sciences of social materials which are used for 
instructional purposes is not only a misnomer ; it is also unscien- 
tific pedagogy, faulty psychology, and a social lag. 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES AS A FIELD 

In spite of former differences and confusions concerning the use 
of the phrase social studies, its meaning is now clear. The social 
studies constitute a field of study, a federation of subjects, an 
area of the curriculum. The area is that which is concerned di- 
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rectly with human relationships. The federation is a loose one, 
involving no denial of the separate identities of geography or his- 
tory or civics. The field is separated from other fields such as 
mathematics and science, but within the field itself there are 
variations in content and purpose. 

There is nothing unique in grouping into fields subjects with 
similar content and purpose. The word science indicates such 
subjects as botany, biology, physical geography, physics, and 
chemistry. Mathematics includes arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. Literature or English includes grammar, com- 
position, history of literature, and examples of literary writings. 
Likewise the phrase social studies is used to indicate the field of 
human relationships. 

The field of the social studies is a growth rather than a crea- 
tion. The subjects in this field developed more or less independ- 
ently of one another. Each was organized because it met a par- 
ticular need, because it described and explained some aspect of 
human relationships. Thus civics became a school subject be- 
cause it describes the forms and explains the processes of govern- 
ment. History became a school subject because it is the diary of 
humanity, containing the record of man’s successes and failures. 
Geography became a school subject because it makes clear man’s 
relationship to his physical environment. Teachers began to 
realize that these and other studies were closely related. All 
deal with human relationships. It was therefore natural for 
them to find a common designation for subjects with common ele- 
ments. Thus the term social studies became the collective name 
for the instructional materials concerned with human relation- 
ships, just as the social sciences became the collective term for 
the scholarly research materials dealing with human relationships. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
The social studies field is distinguished from other fields by the 
fact that its content as well as Its purpose is focused upon human 
beings and their relationships. All fields and subjects have social 
purposes and social utility. Naturally they serve some human 
need or they would not exist. Arithmetic, for example, has social 
utility and facilitates human relationships, but its content is not 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
composed of materials about human beings and their relation- 
ships , it is not one of the social studies. 

The term social studies refers primarily to materials for in- 
structional purposes. No one expects an elementary geography or 
a civics textbook to be an original contribution to knowledge. 
The primary purpose of such books is to disseminate information, 
not to report its discovery. 

It should be noted that the term social studies indicates no par- 
ticular type of organization of materials. A social studies program 
may be organized as subjects, as a series of fused subjects, as 
problems or projects, as units or topics, or as activities and experi- 
ences. The term social studies is a name for the teaching mate- 
rials dealing with human relationships and does not imply any 
particular form of organization. 

^The social studies deal with human beings and their relation- 
ships. Science deals with things, language with communication, 
mathematics with quantities, and art with esthetics, but the social 
studies deal with the relationships of people. The center of em- 
phasis is upon relationships rather than upon individuals, upon 
social activities rather than individual performances. The so- 
cial studies stress the fact that society nukes individuals rather 
than the fact that society is composed of individuals. The social 
processes are more important than the social structure, although 
the social studies try to describe the structure as well as to explain 
the processes. 

The social studies emphasize groups. The fact of individual 
differences is neither ignored nor denied, but the fact of indi- 
vidual similarities is stressed. The gregarious inclination is given 
prominence. Classes, groups, institutions, traditions, and all 
forms of multiple activities and organizations receive the recog- 
nition which is due them. No man lives to himself, and the social 
studies are devoted to a description of that life of nun beyond 
himself. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Scholars have long recognized the similarities and common ele- 
ments in such subjects as history, political science, economics, so- 
ciology, and geography. In fact, the relationships among these 
12 
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subjects became so numerous and dose that an encompassing 
term for them became imperative. The one which has been used 
and accepter] is the social sciences. 

Like the sodal studies, the social sciences deal with human be- 
ings in their group relationships. Families, states, tribes, organ- 
izations — in fact, all groups and institutions — are the phenom- 
ena of the sodal sdences. 

The sodal sciences are concerned with research, discovery, ex- 
perimentation. The social sdentist is eager to expand the bounds 
of human knowledge. His reports may or may not be useful in 
the schools; but they must be valid and must possess ultimate 
social utility. An analysis of the San Francisco conference, a 
study of price control, or a plan for the government of conquered 
areas may be dry, difficult, and uninteresting. It may be of no in- 
terest or value to school children, but any one of these reports may 
have the greatest sodal consequences. 

The sodal sdentist owes the highest loyalty to his subject and 
to the standards of scholarship. His purpose is to discover, 
verify, and report his findings, which may be complex. His re- 
port may be intricate and involved, but he is under no obligation 
to write for the hasty reader or the tired businessman. 

On the other hand, the writer of sodal studies materials must 
be understood by the learner; otherwise he fails in his primary 
purpose, which is to disseminate knowledge. Thus, relative to 
the social sciences, the social studies must be simple, easy, appeal- 
ing, interesting — above all, leamable. The two do not differ 
in kind ; they differ only in level of difficulty. 

The sodal sdences are designed to promote human knowledge. 
A particular study may be addressed to a small group. Matters 
of style, difficulty, and appeal are all secondary to sodal utility. 
But the sodal studies are designed for instructional purposes; 
their immediate sodal utility is secondary. 

The sodal sdences and the sodal studies both deal with human 
relationships, the former on an adult level, the latter on a child 
level. Thus it is apparent that the sodal studies are derived 
primarily from the sodal sdences. Since the sodal sdences meet 
the standards of reliability, scholarship, and truth, it follows that 
the sodal studies, which are for the most part merely simplified 
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versions of portions of the social sciences, ■will also be true and 
reliable. The social studies are the social sciences simplified and 
reorganized for instructional purposes Thus the distinction be- 
tween social sciences and social studies is not philosophical, 
or even theoretical: it is merely practical, a matter ©1 conven- 
ience. 

The distinction is easily seen in the case of political science and 
civics Political science is an advanced, scholarly subject, taught 
and studied only at the college or graduate level ; whereas civics 
is readily recognized as a school subject, organized primarily for 
instructional purposes. 11 there were different names for each of 
the social sciences and its corresponding social study, the distinc- 
tion between the two fields would be greatly clarified. 

HISTORY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES FIELD 

For some years after the recognition of the social studies field, 
historians were inclined to regard the field as a fad or a frill, &s 
a temporary emphasis. Many of them sincerely felt that history 
was broad enough and deep enough to supply pupils with the so- 
cial, geographic, political, and economic elements necessary foe 
orientating themselves in the contemporary world. According to 
this view there was no real need for civics, geography, and so- 
ciology as school subjects. 

Whatever may be the possibilities of history for supplying these 
elements, the fact is dear that the historians did not supply them. 
History as written tended to lag behind contemporary happen- 
ings ; it scorned “ current events.” The schoolboy who waited 
for a history book to give him some light on a recent event would 
no longer be a schoolboy when the light came. Teachers in the 
schools, and not historians or scholars in their libraries, are re- 
sponsible for the contemporary quality of the social studies. 

The needs of boys and girls led to the synthesizing of separate 
subjects into the single field of social studies. And the process 
was not merely a problem of adding; e.g., history 4 - geography -f* 
civics + sociology economics — sodal studies. While this 
equation is helpful in seeing the distinctions between any one of 
the subjects and the whole field, it is an oversimplification of wbat 
happened. 
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The process of synthesizing the subjects into a field removes the 
limitations of each subject. Geography has been infused with so- 
ciology and history •, civics has taken on more historical elements; 
and history itself has broadened its scope. But perhaps the most 
significant result has been the transformation of history from a 
subject into a method. This transformation has been almost 
completed in the elementary' schools. In other words, history as 
a subject has been divided and distributed among the contempo- 
rary elements of the other subjects. History' has thus been trans- 
formed into the genetic and evolutionary’ approach and utilized 
in the study of all topics. The pupil who studies transportation 
uses history to secure the early story ; the class which studies the 
westward movement uses history to obtain materials. But in each 
case history itself is transformed from a subject into a method. 

The total result has been that the contemporary subjects have 
survived as useful categories, while history’ has become a method, 
a means of approach. This change has been fortunate, fortunate 
for the pupils because it facilitates their learning; fortunate for 
history because it means that pupils learn history in connection 
with some vital aspect ; they do not slavishly study it for its own 
sake. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 
The elementary school is the melting pot of America. To 
it go the children of all the people, natives and immigrants, rich 
and poor, educated and illiterate. Within its walls the children 
learn to live and work and play together. The children recog- 
nize merit and choose their leaders without consciousness of race, 
color, or religion. For them the standard is the ability to lead 
and not whether they are named Tony, Leon, Ingrid, Hildegarde, 
Pat, Rebecca, Charles, Pedro, William, Frit2, Ivan, or Mary. 

The elementary school does more than merely supplement the 
home, the church, and the community. For a period in the child’s 
life the school almost monopolizes his time and his loyalties. It 
is the place where he meets other children, where he is intro- 
duced to strange new worlds of time and place, and where he 
leams new games and activities. It is the institution which be- 
gins the process of socializing the child in order that he may be- 
come a useful member of society. 

The elementary school is making as well as serving society. It 
is not an institution with predetermined outcomes, a place of re- 
pression and restriction, but an institution for guiding children to- 
ward opportunities and providing them with selected experiences. 
It minimizes class distinctions and capitalizes upon individ- 
ual differences. It is not educating children to suit the govern- 
ment but to become the government. In brief, it is the profes- 
sional agency charged with the responsibility of creating sovereign 
citizens. To accomplish such a purpose it must have great free- 
dom — irttdom to choose its program, its methods, and its 
standards. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
The elementary schools are training citizens. They are teach- 
ing a reasoned and restrained patriotism; they are substituting 
action for being; they are emphasizing mutual aid, cooperation, 
and interdependence rather than competition and survival of the 
fittest; they are teaching and practicing both individual and 
group responsibility; they are training boys and girls to become 
Americans. 

RISE OF SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
The day of formal divisions of the elementary program into 
subjects has passed. Even the fields are merged into mosaics of 
integration. The growth in knowledge and understanding of chil- 
dren has entailed the deletion of many adult categories and struc- 
tures. Both the child and the teacher have profited by these 
changes. 

No trend in elementary education has surpassed in importance 
and completeness the emergence of the social studies. The field 
has become the core of the curriculum, not universally in name, 
but in reality. Teachers of all grade levels have discerned the 
value and efficacy of group and committee activities. They have 
discovered the ease and effectiveness of developing number con- 
cepts and skills in connection with social settings. They have 
proved by thousands of instances that reading materials and 
poetry have affinity for social relationships. They have realized 
that science content gains in interest and value when interwoven 
with its social purposes. Teachers have found that reading les- 
sons are most valuable when the content deals with human be- 
ings and that writing lessons become most fruitful when they em- 
brace that which most interests the child — namely himself, 
playmates, parents, postmen, policemen, milkmen, and others 
whose functions he recognizes. Teachers now recognize that art 
and music also cluster around the core of the social studies and 
gain in appeal and vitality by illuminating and being illuminated 
by them. 

The teacher of elementary grades inevitably becomes a social 
studies teacher. Whether the fields, such as science, arithmetic, 
reading, art, and music are specifically delimited by the course of 
study or are merged into themes, processes, areas, or functions, 
18 
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the experienced teacher soon realizes that the unifying thread, 
the universal appeal, the common ground of experience is found 
within the social studies. In practice, even more than in theory, 
the area of human relationships is providing content, activities, 
and method. 

The emergence of the social studies has involved no lessening 
in the importance of other fields. On the contrary, they too have 
gained in significance by being more intimately related to the so- 
cial purposes for which they exist. No competition among the 
fields need arise and no hierarchy of values or importance need 
be set up. The ingredients of child growth deserve no labels 
of priority; all are indispensable. Thus knowledge of child 
needs and skill in meeting them are working effectively to produce 
a curriculum that no committee preconceived, that no state de- 
partment foresaw. Because of its nature and its universality the 
social studies field has become the heart of the elementary 
program. 


COMPLEXITY OP OUR. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
While the elementary school has clarified its functions and re- 
stricted its scope to children of specified ages, the American edu- 
cational system as a whole has achieved no such specificity of 
purpose. The seamless web of life has no counterpart in the edu- 
cational system. Instead of a continuous, smoothly graduated 
plan which would facilitate the progress of the child from the 
kindergarten to the graduate school, we have a series of disjointed 
institutions, each of which has developed without particular refer- 
ence to the other. Instead of a seamless web we have a crazy 
patchwork. Thus the principles of continuity, integration, and 
growth which are praised so fervently and so frequently have had 
little influence upon the organization and administration of Amer- 
ican schools. 

The complacent apology that our system just grew up, that no 
one foresaw its development, that no one planned it is a confes- 
sion rather than an explanation. Admitting that periods of ex- 
perimentation and planless growth are necessary, one longs finally 
for the removal of obstacles and barriers, lor the discarding at 
outmoded elements. A mere listing of the principal kinds of 
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STATUS OE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The elementary schools occupy a place near the center of our 
educational system. Being near the center, conflicting demands 
from both directions have been made on them. They must teach 
children who have gone and those who have not gone to nursery 
schools and kindergartens. Because of the varying organizations 
among and within systems, the elementary schools must teach 
those who will go and those who will not go to junior high schools, 
those who will go and those who will not go to high schools. 

The elementary schools have also had to respond to conflicting 
theories as to their functions. Before the rise of high schools the 
elementary schools alone constituted the “ common schools.” As 
such they were required by law to teach specified subjects, accept 
specified objectives, and observe specified holidays. After the 
rise of high schools they were placed in a subsidiary position. 
Many parents, some teachers, and even some state departments of 
education required the elementary school to provide preparatory 
training for high school. As a subordinate institution the ele- 
mentary school could not develop a philosophy, objectives, or cur- 
riculums which really fitted the boys and girls of elementary 
school age. 

The diversity among American schools is not necessarily an 
evil. It becomes so only if it prevents the development of an 
orderly plan for educating boys and girls. The various adminis- 
trative units, such as kindergarten, elementary grades, junior 
high school, and senior high school, are not closely articulated. 
The pupils go through a succession of semiautonomous schools, 
each of which is often unintegrated with the other. As Kelty has 
aptly remarked , 1 “There has been a long-standing divorce be- 
tween lower and upper schools — in purposes, in curriculum, even 
in administration, and as is usual in divorce cases, the children 
have been the chief sufferers.” 

1 Mary G. History in tie High School and Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School, Annual Proceedings of the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies, 41:90, Philadelphia, 1044 - 
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schools is sufficient to recall the complexity, the overlapping, and 

the unresolved inconsistencies in American education. 

Nursery schools and kindergartens are the two most common 
institutions for children of preschool age. The junior high 
schools; the industrial, mechanical, commercial, technical, and 
vocational high schools; the junior colleges (purpose and func- 
tion unsettled); the colleges (endless varieties); industrial, 
agricultural, mechanical, and technological schools; the profes- 
sional schools; and the graduate schools are the outstanding in- 
stitutions which serve students who have completed the elemen- 
tary grades. 

In addition to these organized systems there are movements, 
trends, and campaigns which affect various schools. Adult edu- 
cataon, general education, child welfare, mental hygiene, guidance 
and personnel, and other significant developments have led either 
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a preparatory function, preparatory to reasoning, analyzing, syn- 
thesizing, generalizing, and all other major intellectual processes. 
Assuming that the elements of these processes must first be col- 
lected and then put together at some future stage of maturation, 
such writers have assigned to the elementary school the tasks 
(i) of teaching primary skills, (2) of initiating the acquisition of 
information but not necessarily its understanding or use, and 
(3) of developing desirable attitudes and habits. This view of 
the function of the elementary school reflects an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the learning process and a mistaken notion of the 
nature of children. 

The principles of learning apply at all age levels. Education 
is a continuous process which rests upon the synthesizing of ex- 
perience into meaningful patterns. A person does not acquire a 
technique or a skill at one time and conserve it until it is appro- 
priate to use it. The mastery of a skill comes only by its appli- 
cation to meaningful situations. One cannot Ieam to read, or 
write, or use an index in vacuo; he cannot store the skill for future 
use and expect it to be bright and polished. Skills, techniques, 
and processes are developed and expanded by use. Hence the 
idea that the function of the elementary school is to store up 
skills for future use is utterly fallacious. 

Theoretically, elementary education is concerned with provid- 
ing guided growth during childhood, but in practice large num- 
bers of elementary schools include adolescents. Thus the func- 
tion of the elementary schools as many of them are now organized 
is to provide for the training and development of boys and girls 
during childhood and early adolescence. This is a definition in 
terms of service and not in terms of theory or quality of work. 
Elementary education is as complex, as inclusive, and as in- 
tangible as education at any other level. Hence any attempt to 
oversimplify it is a disservice to teachers and pupils. Progress in 
elementary education can be made only when its complexities and 
difficulties are recognized and accepted. 

CHANGES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
In spite of the complexity of American education and the con- 
flicting demands made upon the elementary schools, they have 
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NATURE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
From a practical standpoint elementary education is that train- 
ing which is designed for children between the stages of infancy 
and adolescence. The identification of elementary education with 
the stage of childhood is approximately correct when the ele- 
mentary school consists of six grades. When it consists of eight 
grades it inevitably indudes children who have reached the stU££ 
of adolescence. Thus the elementary schools as they actually ex- 
ist contain inconsistent and irreconcilable elements. The organ- 
ization of the junior high school was designed to eliminate this ob- 
vious overlapping, which destroys the unity and purpose of the 
elementary school. 

Theoretically, the different levels of schools are designed to 
care for the child as he advances through the various stages from 
infancy through childhood, adolescence, youth, and maturity. 
Thus the nurseries and kindergartens are supposedly adjusted to 
the stage of infancy, the elementary grades to childhood, the junior 
high school to adolescence, the senior high school to youth, and 
the college to the transition to maturity. If these stages were 
clearly identifiable, if they were characteristic of the majority of 
children, and ii each kind of school actually met the needs of the 
children at its particular level, the American system would be 
altogether successful. But no authority claims that children are 
homogeneous in rate of development or that the stages of growth 
are clearly marked and differentiated ; and not even the most en- 
thusiastic proponent of our system claims that our school units 
satisfactorily meet the needs of the groups for which they are 
designed. The various stages of growth have been identified and 
described in only the most general terms. Too little is known 
about their characteristics to justify their use as a sure guide fat 
making a curriculum and teaching boys and girls. Even if the 
stages were clearly marked, all children do not conform to them. 
■Within any age group there is much overlapping. Thus the iden- 
tification of elementary education with childhood is only approxi- 
mate. 

Some students of education have defined elementary education 
in terms of the quality of its work. They have assigned to it 
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an explanation for such a performance. Perhaps it can be found 
in the growing freedom and competence of elementary teachers. 
In many schools they are no longer required to follow a prescribed 
course of study, an adopted textbook, or a detailed plan. They 
have become curriculum makers, which inevitably means that 
they have also become better students of the content which goes 
into the curriculum. They have developed a sense of responsibil- 
ity toward the pupils, which certainly involves a better under- 
standing of children’s needs and interests. Elementary teachers 
have developed more varied and appealing methods, have learned 
the value of equipment, and have humanized their relationships 
with the pupils. 

This growth in professional competence has manifested itself 
in the widespread acceptance of the obligation to adjust the cur- 
riculum to the pupils. Teachers by the thousands have thought 
of their pupils — their needs, interests, and especially their 
limitations — and have proceeded to adjust the curriculum to 
the children rather than to fashion the children to fit the cur- 
riculum. 

While elementary education h3s attracted little national at- 
tention, it has been the area of study of thousands of local com- 
mittees in cities, counties, and states. Whether these local com- 
mittees are generating their own ideas, or whether perhaps the 
reports of national committees and the work of national organiza- 
tions carried on during earlier decades are finally bearing fruit, 
the fact is obvious that curriculum making, at least for the ele- 
mentary schools, has been decentralized. 

Once teachers accepted the responsibility of making the cur- 
riculum, they began to grow professionally. They became bet- 
ter students of content, of child nature, of the psychology of 
learning, and of methods. They began to demonstrate what edu- 
cators have long claimed, namely, that solutions to educational 
problems would be found by developing better teachers. Other 
factors, such as improved equipment, better supervision and ad- 
ministration, rising standards for certification, improved informa- 
tion about children, and better working conditions have also pro- 
moted progress in elementary education. But the most marked 
changes have occurred in the areas af poptf-teacher relations, 
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made marked progress. It is frequently said that our teaching ; » 
best in the kindergarten and primary grades, good in the middle 
grades, fair in junior high schools, passable in senior high schools, 
poor in college, and worst at the graduate level; in other words, 
that teaching becomes progressively poorer as one ascends the 
grade scale. In the earlier stages the children are unquestion- 
ably more responsive, results are more tangible, and teacher satis- 
faction is greater. But even disregarding these factors, the gener- 
alization that our best teaching is done in the elementary schools 
is probably correct. 

Recent progress in elementary education has been made in a 
period of relative neglect of the field from a national stand- 
point. During the past twenty years elementary education has 
attracted little attention. Research grants have been made 
largely for studies at other levels of our educational ladder. Na- 
tional committees have devoted themselves to particular prob- 
lems and fields, The problems of youth, especially unemployed 
and, more recently, neglected youth, have deserved and received 
attention. Adult education in all its varied aspects has been 
studied and promoted. World War II caused shifts in emphases 
and close examination of several areas and subjects. Secondary 
education, especially its organization and curriculums, has re- 
quired repeated study. General education has emerged as a con- 
cept and a program. Vocational education continues to merit 
attention. And perhaps as significant as any one recent develop- 
ment has been the study of children, especially children of pre- 
school age. In all these efforts the elementary schools have been 
relatively neglected. 

The most obvious explanation of the relative neglect of ele- 
mentary education is to say that it is already reasonably satisfac- 
tory, that other parts of our educational system were in greater 
need of study and revision. Educational deficiencies revealed by 
World War II were found in the high schools, colleges, and spe- 
cialized schools of various kinds. The elementary schools have 
done well in teaching the fundamental skills and in socializing 
the boys and girls. 

Assuming that there is some truth in the statement that our 
elementary schools have been reasonably satisfactory, we need 
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which teachers deserve great praise, for it was done in the face 
of indifference and opposition from many parents and some ad- 
ministrators. 

A third achievement is the broadening of the curriculum to in- 
clude art, music, handicrafts, games, and elements of social be- 
havior. This enrichment has made gTeat contributions, not only 
to the training in stills and information, but also to the develop- 
ment of wholesome personalities. 

The elementary schools have taught reading with increasing 
success. After generations of fumbling and following false leads 
of various educators, the teachers seem to have found fairly suc- 
cessful ways of introducing pupils to the printed page. The in- 
troduction of reading as a key to desired information, together 
with better timing and the use of better materials, is one of the 
elements in the improvement in the teaching of reading. 

A fifth achievement is the great improvement in the skills con- 
nected with study. Indexes, tables of contents, pictures, charts, 
and various types of books are explained and used even in the 
primary grades. In successive grades these study skills are broad- 
ened and improved. The improvements in reading and in study 
skills are bound to result in a generation which will be more alert 
and better informed. 

A sixth achievement is a growing recognition of the educative 
value of the activities that children employ in order to achieve 
their own purposes. Respect for human personality has pene- 
trated the classroom. Instead of a group of wayward and willful 
children bent upon resisting instruction, the progressive teacher 
sees a group of 3lert boys and girls whose ideas and plans need 
guidance rather than restraint, help rather than opposition. The 
Idea that the teacher has been deputized by sodety to curb and 
conquer has been replaced by the realization that the pupils, indi- 
vidually and collectively, can make plans and achieve purposes 
that contribute to their own development. Teachers are learning 
to respect and utilize the educative possibilities that are latent in 
child personality. 

A final achievement is the widespread me of the local commu- 
nity. Stores, farms, fire stations, libraries, museums, churches, 
factories, in fact, all kinds of institutions, agencies, persons, and 
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the content and organization of the curriculum, greater freedom 
for the pupils, the greater use of the community, and the enor- 
mous growth in pupil projects and activities, and these vital 
changes stem from or center around the teacher. Whether these 
achievements are exceptional or typical may be partly a matter 
of opinion, but they are at least frequent and widespread enough 
to stand as challenges to those who have not reached such stand- 
ards. 

SOME SPECIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Attacks upon education, like attacks upon the government, are 
always in order. The citizens maintain schools and have an un- 
questionable right to praise and criticize them. Unfortunately 
the attacks which attract most attention are often made by those 
who are ill equipped either to praise or criticize. If the public 
has an obligation to criticize its schools and can do so with a light- 
hearted attitude, educators are under the double obligation to 
judge the schools correctly and then proceed to try to remove 
the faults. Such an examination is always in order. 

One of the outstanding achievements of the elementary school 
is the substitution of activities for passivity. Gone are the days 
when pupils kept still and learned ; they now learn as they build, 
talk, sing, act, and play. Elementary teachers recognized the fact 
that pupils needed additional experiences before they could profit- 
ably learn vicariously. The activity program, by whatever name 
it may be called, has well-nigh won the field, not merely because 
the children prefer action to rest but because they learn more by 
activity than by sitting still. 

A second achievement is the changed attitude of boys and girls 
toward school. They now like to go to school ; even the pose of 
hating the teacher has lost its supposed humor and is understood 
only by the older generation. This changed attitude has been 
effected at the same time that psychologists are proving the un- 
questionable superiority of rewards over punishments, of ease and 
naturalness over constraint and discipline. The teachers know 
that a happy, natural attitude toward school is a good augury of 
satisfactopr progress. The transformation of the class room from 
a place of repression into one of freedom is an achievement for 
26 
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much research is still to be done and wider attention must be 
given to its findings. Within recent years much has been learned 
about the physical growth of children, considerable data concern- 
ing their interests and attitudes have been collected, and the 
learning process is much dearer than it was a generation ago. 
Many studies have been made of infants and of nursery and 
kindergarten children, and within the last few years have been 
extended to the period from five to ten years of age. 

A fairly well connected series of studies has now covered the 
major aspects of growth from birth to adulthood. In spite of the 
illumination that has come from these studies much needs to be 
done in showing their specific application to curriculum and meth- 
ods. The cultivation of desirable habits, the development of a 
wholesome personality, the growth of character, and the acquisi- 
tion of sodal intelligence are processes which are dimly under- 
stood by students of children. Teaching for such purposes is still 
largely in the trial and error stage. In view of the importance of 
early progress toward these goals, the elementary schools need 
more knowledge about children. 

A third issue of considerable importance is the question of the 
proper role of the teacher. She has ceased to be a disdplinarian, 
a hearer of lessons, and an external consdence. The natural tend- 
ency of going to the opposite extreme has led some educators to 
assign the teacher an insignificant role, making her a benevolent, 
laissez-faire observer of what the children do. Thus the proper 
role of the teacher is an unsettled issue, even though it is certain 
that she will be neither a strict monitor nor an aimless observer. 
The proper role will, of course, depend in part upon the results 
of a fuller analysis of children and upon the solution of such prob- 
lems as the place of the school in the sodal order, and the nature 
of the curriculum. 

A fourth problem of elementary education is the determining 
of the curriculum. The two extremes are a prearranged, planned, 
and formal program on the one hand and planless activities on the 
other. No one advocates either extreme. The problem is to se- 
lect materials and organize a program which will take account 
of the nature, interests, and limitations of boys and girls and also 
of the demands of sodety. The making of a curriculum is, of 
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organizations have been utilized and so have been synthesized 
with the lives of the pupils. The community agencies furnish not 
only motivation and method, but they also supply varied and 
colorful content. The elementary teacher has brought the com- 
munity into the school. 

In addition to utilizing the community, pupils, with the help of 
teachers, are making direct and valuable contributions to it. In 
the earliest grades the children are beginning to understand that 
the public library is community property, that the park is a 
joint playground, that the post office is a service provided by the 
national community. The children are thus training themselves 
to become more cooperative citizens. In addition to growth in 
community consciousness many schools and classes initiate or 
join in safety campaigns, celebrations, and service enterprises. 
Thus elementary schools utilize the community and in turn make 
their contributions to its welfare. 


SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
In spite of general progress and specific achievements, elemen- 
tary schools still face many problems and issues. Perhaps the 
greatest unsolved challenge to education as a whole, including the 
elementary school, is to find the proper relationship between so- 
ciety and the schools. In this endeavor the elementary schools 
have lagged behind the high schools and colleges. The immatu- 
rity of the pupiis, their-relative freedom from social responsibili- 
ties, and the tendency of the schools to concentrate upon skills 
and information have been used as explanations for the fre- 
r™ 6 l ° refleCt SOcial chan S es in elementary program. 
Whether a satisfactory formula can ever be found is doubtful, 
but the schools cannot escape the responsibility of trying (x) to 
eve op in e igent boys and girls, (2) to pass on the relevant por- 
° S0C1 heritage, and (3) to allow for and promote so- 
aal inventums and improvements. And it is certain that progress 
m J . a11 Qthers - 00 be made only by the whole- 
™ , 1 . T " dmB ” d of teachers. The ele- 

rrenUry teacher must he a student of society as well as of the 

The nature o! children has become a second area of study, but 
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This volume is a part of the report of the Regents’ Inquiry in New 
York State. The chapter on social studies was written by Edgar B. 
Wesley and H. E. Wilson. 

Caswell, H. L., Education in the Elementary School. New York: 
American Book, 1942. 

A brilliant analysis of educational issues and penetrating descriptions 
of elementary practices. Worth reading and rereading. 

Cole, Luella, Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 

A vigorous, colorful, and unconventional discussion. Places great 
emphasis upon the teacher, minimum essentials, and drilL 

Elementary School Journal, September-June. University of Chicago, 
54.00. 

Contains many articles on social studies. Useful bibliographies of 
the field. 

Frederick, R. W., Ragsdale, C. E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Di- 
recting Learning. New York: Appletou-Century, 1938. 

A vigorous and progressive book. Replete with concrete and helpful 
materials. 

Lee, J. Murray and Dorris May, The Child and His Curriculum. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Second Edition, 1950. 
This thoroughgoing revision of an outstanding book keeps it at the 
forefront of all the general books on elementary education. Should 
be in the personal library of every elementary teacher. 

Michaels, Joseph, “ Democratic Administration in the Elementary 
School,” Elementary School Journal, 51:450-453, April, 1951. 
Tells bow the adoption of cooperative conferences and planning 
among pupils, teachers, principal, and parents resulted in a more 
dynamic and democratically administered school 

Moore, Clyde B., “ Building Soda! Foundations in the Elementary 
School," Social Education, 5:283-287, April, 1941. 

A review of the ways in which elementary schools are laying sound 
foundations for national unity, tolerance, cooperation, and democracy. 
Commends activities. 
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course, an ever-present problem, but some principles, procedures, 
and methods of lasting validity might be discovered and applied 
repeatedly. Toward the solution of this problem thousands of 
local committees have directed their attention during the past 
decade. Whether or not the correct answers have been found, 


some progress has been made. 

One aspect of the broadened curriculum is that of -wider rela- 
tionships. Elementary programs have stressed the local environ- 
ment, and teachers have made extensive and successful use of the 
community and the nation. The ever-widening circle of interde- 
pendence has compelled adults to extend their knowledge and 
broaden their interests. Only unrealistic evasion could lead to a 
neglect of these wider horizons by the elementary schools. The 
organization of the United Nations and the active leadership ex- 
ercised by the United States have properly received the active at- 
tention of teachers and pupils. Our role in Europe and the Far 
East is affecting the life of every family in America. In spite of 
the difficulties of including such matters in the elementary cur- 
riculum, they must be included. Fortunately, new agencies for 
the dissemination of information have been developed. The radio 
has continued its conquest of time and space. More recently 
television has removed the last barriers to the observation of con- 
temporary occurrences on a national scale. Within a decade ele- 


mentary pupils will be able to observe and hear the activities in 
the harbor of Hong Kong, the debates in Parliament, a lion hunt 
“ ?, ca » the fabrication of a carpet in Sultanabad, or any other 
activity that may have educative value. 

This widening scope requires even more attention than ever 
e ore o oreign peoples, distant products, and complicated rela- 
‘°“y ps - ^dren of America need the information, under- 
attitudes ^ equip them to participate in 
merit? ~ a '[ S ' difficulty ar, d complexity of current develop- 
t0 their ne E lect - Attention to such matters 
d be limited only by pupil capacities and the school calendar. 
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CURRENT PRACTICES 

Like all active fields, the social studies are constantly un- 
dergoing changes. Progress is made by experimentation, by ob- 
servations of children, by changes in content, by the use of new 
methods, by the search for new ways to evaluate results, and by 
various other means. No one argues that changes are necessarily 
in the direction of progress, but the assumption is that practices 
which become predominant and widespread, those that receive 
the approval of educators, and those that seem to be suited to 
changed conditions are preferable to older practices. There is 
satisfaction in perceiving the direction of changes even when these 
changes are not always for the best. Hence a description of the 
current trends in the social studies field has value for prospective 
teachers as well as for those already in service. 

Every teacher is interested in the program which he teaches. 
Is it typical or representative? Does it utilize the latest findings 
in psychology, child study, and contents? To what extent is it 
in line with best practices and current trends? 

Answers to these legitimate and pertinent questions are not 
easy. When one tries to secure an inclusive picture of current 
practices he soon realizes that there is no national system. The 
Office of Education collects data and disseminates information, 
but it does not make programs or advocate uniformity. The 
states are free to introduce new subjects and modify existing prac- 
tices. Within the states the large cities are almost autonomous in 
educational mattera. No adequate or uniform reports are made 
concerning subjects, content, enrollment, methods, equipment, ex- 
aminations, or other school practices. 
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Morrison, J. Cayce, “ Some Issues for Postwar Elementary Edu- 
cation,” Elementary School Journal, 45:15-22, September, 1944- 
The author advocates a vigorous and thorough reexamination of the 
functions of the elementary school. Thinks it should stress activities, 
health, citizenship, and esthetic appreciation. 

Otto, Henry J., Principles of Elementary Education. New York: 
Rinehart, 1949. 

A good general survey. Stresses the child and his interests rather 
than school programs Advocates the field organization of content 
and activities. Excellent chapters on education for self-realization, 
and on social, economic, and civic efficiency. The ones on living and 
working with children are particularly helpful. The author’s re- 
stricted definition of social studies should be compared with that 
given by authorities in the social studies. 

Simon, Henry W., Preface to Teaching. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 

Th» charming little book tells how to avoid being a schoolmans, how 
to deal with irate parents, how to make a recitation interesting, and 
how to maintain discipline. 

Tyl “' Ralph t , w -» “Educational Adjustments Necessitated by 
Changing Ideological Concepts,” Elementary School Journal, 
42:17-26, September, 1941. 


Says that what people think is true is often more important than what 
»i true. Cites several false notions which people have with respect to 
education: (1) that education is a local matter, (2) that we are a 
growing vigorous nation, (3) that high schools prepare for vocations, 
Sliw b ° lrd members are “ representative " of citizens gen- 

pubUc opinion operates on leaders and officials 
d0 * e ri g ht ^ng, (6) that democracy is primarily a 
fei5ure fl »nT <:ePt, that chl!dren are much alike, and (8) that 
nonular ^ r '" eatlon nee(I n ° particular attenUon. Recommends 

wiUrreahsuropMoM endlCate ^ ““ hn “ to and re P !ace ^ 
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dlitate recognition and not for the purpose of delimiting or re- 
stricting them. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND RELATED TRENDS 
i. Elementary teachers are engrossed in the stody of child 
development. So predominant is this trend that it overshadows 
others, obscures competing viewpoints, and determines the nature 
of some accompanying trends. Reliable data about children have 
increased rapidly, and clear and fairly reliable tables and charts 
showing stages, characteristics, and abilities have appeared in edu- 
cation books and courses of study. Teachers have responded with 
alertness and enthusiasm, for they see the value and relevance of 
this new development. While its effects upon the curriculum have 
as yet not been thoroughgoing, it has already greatly modified 
teachers’ attitudes toward pupils and toward adult demands (see 
Chapter 4). 

The study of child development has resulted in a new attitude 
toward children — one of respect for their abilities, individuali- 
ties, and potentialities. It has involved a reorganization of con- 
tent in order to bring it into line with the child’s capacities and 
interests. It has entailed the development of new procedures in 
social relationships. In general, it has greatly modified educa- 
tional philosophy concerning the elementary schools. 

Proponents of child study see all of these outcomes and predict 
that additional values will ensue when more teachers seriously 
study their pupils. Some critical writers have feared that the 
child development trend will obscure an appreciation 0/ soda! 
heritage and substitute immature reactions for adult knowledge. 
Proponents of the movement reply that the child, when respected, 
trusted, and guided, will eventually acquire a fuller and better 
appreciation of the cultural heritage than by the older procedures. 
Whatever the eventual result of this difference may be, it is now 
dear that the child has achieved a dignity and a freedom hitherto 
denied him. 

2. Cooperative planning is becoming almost the modal prac- 
tice. The idea of teacher-pupil planning is not new, but origi- 
nally it implied a somewhat formal exchange, usually for the pur- 
pose of securing pupil assent. Currently, the trend is toward a 
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and attitudes and to expand information about local, state, and 
national governments. America’s increased role in foreign lands 
and the activities of the United Nations and its agencies have 
given impetus to the growth of the concept of world citizenship. 
5. Elementary schools are emphasizing intekcultural rela- 
tionships. Teacher after teacher has ascertained the racial, lin- 
guistic, and nationalistic backgrounds of the pupils. In many 
classes ten, fifteen, or even twenty variations have appeared. 
Projects designed to show the contributions of various groups tend 
to promote respect and good will. Prejudices are analyzed, the 
techniques of bigotry are identified, and the contributions of peo- 
ples and nations are enumerated. These specific and direct meth- 
ods are effective in the classroom and on the playground. Social 
pressures and practices beyond the school may mar, but they do 
not nullify the teacher’s efforts. This trend is a blend of objec- 
tive, curriculum, and method. Information about the cultural 
achievements of various groups is studied ; democratic methods 
are utilized; and the objective of intergroup understanding is 
promoted. While this trend is not so pronounced as it was a few 
years ago, it apparently remains a genuine, persistent, and wide- 
spread practice. 


TRENDS IN OBJECTIVES 

6. The obligation to teach eor international understanding 
is widely recognized. This trend is predominantly one of pur- 
pose, one that leads to a variety of content and activities. Teach- 
ers recognize that good will among face-to-face groups is not auto- 
matically transferred to distant peoples and countries; hence 
teaching to effect this specific purpose seems to be necessary. In 
the primary grades the emphasis is upon the food, dress, and play 
of children in other lands; in the middle grades the exchange of 
products is stressed; and in the upper grades intercultural ex- 
changes are described. All of these materials are used to develop 
the realization of interdependence and the desirability of recipro- 
cal good will. The desire to maintain peace also plays a large 
part in this trend. In some schools the study of the United Na- 
tions, UNESCO, other United Nations agencies, and world citi- 
zenship are merged into the inclusive purpose of promoting in- 
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sincere and unreserved quest for pupil participation. Individual 
pupils, groups, committees, classes, and teachers are learning the 
value of consultation and discussion, not alone in planning what 
shall be done but also in canying out projects and in evaluating 
them when completed. Growth in this process results in part 
from greater knowledge of child development, which almost in- 
evitably involves more consideration, courtesy, and respect for 
children. 


Teacher-pupil planning was tried with doubts and misgivings 
by many teachers, but a goodly number of the cautious experi- 
menters have become devout and enthusiastic proponents of the 
procedure. In general, joint planning has resulted in the selection 
of more appealing and more varied activities and in more tangible 
results. Noticeable gains have been recorded in personal-social 
growth, in the acquisition of skills, in greater eagerness to find 
and utilize reading materials, and in community awareness. 

3. Teachers axe studying social INTERACTION AMONG THxrR PC- 
pils. The nature of social relationships, the status of each pupil 
within the class, the identification of leaders and laggards, and 
ways of promoting social integration are receiving serious atten- 
tion. Projects and units are being evaluated in part by ascer- 
tmning their effects upon group morale and upon the promotion 
of better interpupil relationships. Tests, charts, and soriograms 
are employed, to analyze social situations. Teachers now assume 
that personality is an entity that can be modified and that good 
will and harmonious relations can be developed through guided 
cooperation. 0 


4. C HITCHES- AXE LEARNING CITIZENSHIP THROUGH DEMOCRATIC 

^V rT 'f ES ‘ Th rou gh dubs, programs, assemblies, committees, 
firm er Sltuatl0ns ^ require courtesy, respect, and coopera- 
> pup are learning something of structure and procedure. 
10 - CCept "WiWity and to recognize that good 
SSTS-" acce P tan « of specified duties and ob- 
lenmintr' * I ? U ! t ** a combination of experience and 

a^darion^l Um .“ d meth0ds - *«P« one another, 
agencies the • 1 rendered by sodal and governmental 

Yolvinv the devel °P ment °f group procedures, and projects in- 
volving the community are utilized to develop democratic skills 
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trips, interviews, plans, letters of inquiry and appreciation, re- 
ports, pictures, assembly programs, booklets, maps, lists, tables, 
graphs, teas, invited speakers, films, public documents — these 
and many other activities and materials demonstrate the resource- 
fulness of pupils and teachers. 

9. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ARE GIVING INCREASED ATTENTION TO CON- 
SERVATION. The accelerated rate at which we are consuming lum- 
ber, minerals, and soils has generated widespread concern lest we 
jeopardize progress and undermine future existence. This popular 
awareness is extensively reflected in classrooms. Campaigns for 
salvaging paper have implications for conservation; the collec- 
tion of seeds fronf trees and their subsequent scattering by air- 
planes is a dramatic instance of pupil participation in conserva- 
tion. Pupils who live in irrigated areas are peculiarly sensitive to 
the value of water. Soil erosion has been vividly presented by 
pictures and field trips. The desirability of preserving trees, pro- 
tecting bird3, providing for wildlife, and conserving materials that 
are needed for national defense have provided problems for nuny 
classes. Waste and uneconomic uses have been identified and de- 
plored. It is possible that this trend could result in a generation 
of adults who will give the problem the attention that many 
teachers and pupils think that it deserves now. 

10. Social studies classes are emphasizing worid organiza- 
tion. The founding of the United Nations, the growth of its nu- 
merous agencies, particularly UNESCO, accelerated a movement 
that started in connection with the League of Nations. The idea 
of an over-all slate that can regulate the international activities of 
countries cannot be banished from the human mind. Units on 
the achievements of the United Nations appear in many schools. 
At least three large cities have prepared extensive guides for its 
study. Pupils are not blind to the obstacles on the road to peace ; 
they see the clash of national interests; they grasp the idea of the 
pressure of population upon resources; but they also see that war 
b not the wise or economical solution to these difficulties. 

1*. Teacuzrs are almost unanimous in regarding the SOCIAL 
studies cnnrairv as elastic and tltxieis. Old materials can 
be deleted or minimized; new ones can be added without delay or 
formality. Sensitivity to changing conditions is an outstanding 
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temational understanding. Racial and cultural differences are 
presented as resources rather than as causes for friction. This 
trend seems to be gaining momentum. 

7. Teachers are stressinc the desirability or critical, real- 
istic thinking. While the scientific method is sometimes re- 
garded as too exacting to be applied extensively by elementary 
pupils, accuracy, objectivity, and logical conclusions are clearly 
within their competence. Sentimental attitudes, romantic ideas, 
and vague generalizations about peoples of other lands are being 
replaced by concrete and objective data. Much attention is 
given to discrepancies in the reports concerning foreign affairs. 
Simple formulas for ascertaining the truth, comparing sources, 
and testing authorities are being derived. In some classes the de- 
velopment of critical thinking is interwoven with problem solv- 
ing, for that procedure seems to make direct contributions to the 
achievement of critical thinking. 


TRENDS IN THE CURRICULUM 
While it is not entirely correct to classify the following trends 
as wholly curricular in nature, the content aspect seems to be the 
outstanding characteristic. Shifts in objectives and the emer- 
gence of greater social concern, however, play their part in these 
rends. The classification of them under “ curriculum ” should 
ere ore not be construed as a delimitation of their scope or a 
minimizing of their importance. 


. ost programs stress the local community and the state. 

y er y nature of the social studies makes it almost inevitable 
dose aft, en > Ut ' ! ze tbe S rou ps, institutions, and areas which are 
5“ “ ~ Thus availability, suitability, and local pride corn- 
state matert.T 2 * e T cogmzed P lace ‘n the curriculum for local and 
terial inrrea 3 * the introduction of these types of ma- 

tional stan*T- d c e . gree of variation when viewed from the na- 
one SmCe ’ ho ™er, ^ny of these materials in 

following naf 6 1 VC P ara ^ e ' s ln others, they may be regarded as 
ZK *“* in local details. In 

EwI a ',° rm V U > national pattern, 

munity demonstrate tl aCtl y ties em P lo y e( i in utilizing the com- 
s the variety and richness of this tread. Field 
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it is perhaps desirable, for the sake of public relations, to reassure 
those -who lament the obscuring of ancient landmarks. We can 
assure them that the area of education is even larger than ever, 
that merely a few interfield boundary lines have been removed. 

14. In the primary grades subject labels have disappeared. 
The attempt to distinguish among subjects was recognized as the 
premature introduction of adult categories. At this level the pu- 
pils have almost "bo need of major headings because they have not 
yet identified the materials that belong under each. The content 
materials for the primary grades are not the results of fusion, in- 
tegration, or unification; they are simply the undifferentiated 
mass of experiences and materials that is suitable for children 
who are not yet ready for distinctions and categories. Fortu- 
nately the interests and needs of children have replaced adult 
notions of what they should study. 

Even though the familiar subjects have disappeared, the con- 
tent of the primary grades approaches standardization. The im- 
mediate environment, the basic institutions, everyday concepts, 
primary skills, the study of other children, safety, health, and 
recreation are inevitable ingredients for these grades. The theme 
of widening horizons, geographically, socially, and experientially, 
constitutes the guiding principle. 

15. Most programs contain elements from all the social 
studies. History, geography, and civics, or large portions of 
these subjects, have long had a recognized place in elementary so- 
cial studies, but it is widely assumed that sociology and eco- 
nomics make almost no contributions at this level. For many 
years, however, such economic topics as thrift, conservation, occu- 
pations, trade, consumer practices, and money have received at- 
tention. Within recent years more, and perhaps further ad- 
vanced, economic materials are being added. From sociology 
such topics as the family, the community, migrations, customs, 
manners, institutions, and other sociological elements are receiv- 
ing increased attention. On the whole, the elementary program 
is being enriched by materials from history and all the other sodal 
studies. 

The appropriation of contents from each of the five familiar 
school studies reassures teachers that they are omitting no impor- 
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characteristic of elementary social studies. If teachers see that a 
unit on social procedures is needed it can be introduced. If a 
strike, a spectacular accident, a current election, a bill before Con- 
gress, civilian defense, or any other current development seems to 
warrant attention, the typical teacher seizes the opportunity and 
teaches social studies in their latest setting. Flexibility and elas- 
ticity are replacing prearranged courses and assigned units- 
4 

TRENDS IN SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION 


12. Child needs are becoming the criteria tor selecting ma- 
terials and activities. This is no new tiend, but many changes 
have occurred in the idea of what children need. The ingredients 
necessary for the development of well-adjusted personalities, of 
gaining skill in social relationships, of contributing to group wel- 
fare, and of active participation receive more attention than for- 
merly (see Chapter 5). The child may need guidance in selecting 
his lunch more than he needs to know the products of France; 
to overcome his lack of confidence more than to understand the 
virtues of George Washington; to observe safety precautions 
more than to understand how laws are made. This trend does 
not limit or restrict the curriculum; rather it sets up priorities 
in sequence; it determines order rather than importance; and 
When fully developed it will lead to no diminution in attention to 
the social heritage; for eventually the child’s needs will lead him 
0 acquire a large portion of society’s accumulated knowledge. 

13. The majority or schools are eliminating or at least ob- 
scuring subject labels. This trend Is most obvious in the first 
tour grades and is discernible even at the junior high school level. 

e widespread use of units, the frequency of projects, and the 
, 0 , < ErQ j P P lannin g probably account to a considerable ex- 
tent tor the diminution of attention to subjects as such. The 
1S . y n .° mean3 universal, however, for some schools that 
w ™ ^ nonetheless them within the limits of his- 
tory, geography, or civics. 

vuarfT tren f f Way from sub J'ects distresses some parents, some 
fields wvt ° t curr ' cu ^ um , and some scholars of the content 
imiirmnrtanti j 3 ? 613 of cIliWren realize that subject labels are 
P and that the outcomes will be as great without them, 
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grade levels reflect a progressive widening in time, place, indu- 
siveness, and complexity. Sometimes this expansion is obvious, 
as in the regression from the present through colonial times back 
to the indents by the time the pupil reaches Grade VI, or in the 
study of local geography, the United States, North America, and 
then other continents. Sometimes the expansion Is implicit in 
the repetition of the same topics or themes at successive grade 
levels, presumably deepening and expanding the pupil's under- 
standing of more extensive and complex materials. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRENDS 

19. Teachers and pupils are using a greater variety of read- 
ing materials. This trend involves the widespread use of parallel 
textbooks, supplementary readers, commercially sponsored book- 
lets, public reports, advertisements, maps, pamphlets, posters, 
dippings, magazines, newspapers, school papers, and many reports 
and booklets that are prepared by the pupils themselves. This 
wider reading provides training in locating and studying pertinent 
data; it also provides many occasions for comparing, contrasting, 
and reconciling or solving inconsistencies and contradictions. 
Freedom to use a variety of sources develops a sense of responsi- 
bility. Problem solving is frequently interwoven with the utiliza- 
tion of these varied materials. Altogether the trend seems to be 
a helpful expansion beyond the traditional library resources, 
zo. Teachers and pupils are using more varied aids. To the 
traditional maps, pictures, motion pictures, and radio have been 
added phonograph records, various kinds of recordings both com- 
mercially and domestically produced, transcriptions, and televi- 
sion. The growing use of these devices and aids is proof of the 
alertness of teachers and evidence of the necessity of keeping up 
with improvements in the dissemination of information. It be- 
hooves the schools to utilize every device that promotes sound 
learning. 

RANGE OF CONTENTS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
By examining a number of courses of study, it is possible to 
compile a list of all the topics or units which they offer at each 
grade level. The number of different offerings for Grade VI, for 
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taut elements, and the fact that the materials axe found in the 
familiar setting implies acceptability and reliability. So in a way, 
the subjects still provide one principle of selection; fortunately 
it is only an advisory and not a prescriptive principle. 

16. Programs tend to stress life in America. In the primary 
grades the trend is to delete units on Eskimos, Indians, and other 
groups that were frequently pictured in an unreal or sentimental 
manner. Instead the primary program tends more and more to 
deal with persons, institutions, and activities that the pupil en- 
counters in his immediate environment. In the middle grades less 
emphasis is being placed upon European backgrounds. There is 
some decline in attention given to the joumey type of geography. 
Instead greater stress is placed upon ways of living in our own 
country, upon democracy as a way of life, and upon our rela- 
tions with our world neighbors. In the upper grades the trend 
is toward a greater emphasis upon America in its world setting. 
This trend is a blending of national and international viewpoints. 
While it centers upon the United States it also reveals a wider 
consciousness of interrelations and mutual dependence. 

17. The unit is tiie predominant porm or organization. In 
spite of variation, amounting to inconsistency, the unit is the 
prevailing basis for arranging materials and activities. Even 
when the program is built on themes, processes, areas, problems, 
projects, or life needs, it still utilizes the unit structure. In the 
primary grades the unit has been greatly altered, and in many 
schools the unit method is scarcely used. In fact, the unit as 
Morrison conceived it has given way to a looser, more flexible 
collection of related materials. The needs of the learner take 
precedence over the logic of the content. Thus in practice the 
unit has become less formal, less content-centered, and less rigid 
in its requirements, 

18. The contents or the social studies are graded on the 
principle of widening hosizons. In the primary grades the 
practice of following a sequence of expanding horizons is recog' 
nized and fairly well standardized. The home, neighborhood, 
school, community, and city are used to parallel the child’s growth 
and expansion of interests. In other grades the principle is 
neither so dear nor so frequent, but the contents of successive 
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medieval history, biographies, vocations, communica- 
tion, transportation, interdependence, education, cul- 
ture, commerce, migrations, industries, health and 
safety, recreation, democracy, civics, local government, 
state government, immigration, taxation, conservation, 
geography, world geography, geography of South Amer- 
ica, of North America, of Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
Canada 

Grade VII American history, early American history, European 
backgrounds, ancient history, state history, economic 
history, westward movement, orientation, social studies, 
Latin America, British Empire, Far East, civics, com- 
munity, industries, vocations, U. S. Constitution, geog- 
raphs’, economic geography 

Grade VIII American history, ancient history, European history, 
social history, economic history, current history, inter- 
national relations, social studies, civics (various kinds), 
U. S. Constitution, geography (various kinds) 

These abbreviated listings do not do full justice to the contents 
of the various programs from which they were taken. The pur- 
pose here, however, is to obtain a bird’s-eye mew of the whole 
sweep of content. Some of the headings indicate subjects ; others 
indicate topics or units or other elements of content. While the 
list is probably not complete, for other elements may be given in 
each of the grades, it is inclusive enough to afford a fair idea of 
the range of content. 

The overlapping is frequent and obvious. Within any one sys- 
tem, however, much of it would be eliminated, and even from this 
list one has no right to assume that “ industries ” in Grade VII is 
a duplication of “ industries ” in Grade IV, or that the “ American 
history ” of Grade VIII is a repetition of the “ American history ” 
of Grade V. The disorder is probably not so great as it appears 
in this panoramic view. 

CENTRAL TENDENCIES IN SOCIAL STUDIES OFFERINGS 
The social studies programs are very fluid. It is therefore dif- 
ficult to specify numerically the content tendency of a particular 
grade. The following list, however, presents those which seem to 
be most cha r acteristic or frequent. 
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example, exceeds thirty. Such a compilation enables one to see 
at a glance the potential content of any particular grade. If from 
this inclusive compilation it is possible to select the four or fi 
which have greatest frequency, the prospective teacher can 
see the probable content of a particular grade. The list indicates 
the full range of content. In the next section will be found a list 
of the topics which are most typical at each grade level. 


Grade I Home, the family, family helpers, neighborhood, school, 
community, food, clothing, shelter, safety, pioneer days, 
holidays, children of other lands, stores, farms, songs, 
the flag, games, travel, communication, transportation, 
beautifying the home, library, dairy 
Grade II Indians, primitive people, early settlers, neighborhoo , 
home, school, community, heroes, holidays, civic du- 
ties, food, clothing, shelter, protection, communication, 
transportation, stores, farms, foreign trade, travel, 
earth, health, play, beautifying the neighborhood, Eski- 
mos, safety . 

Grade III Colonial life, Indians, people of other lands, Mexico, 
Brazil, Philippines, China, holidays, primitive people, 
local history, local geography, biographies, hunting, 
farming, explorers, home, school, community, safety, 
cooperation, interdependence, citizenship, food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, protection, local heroes, industries 
Grate IV Colonial history, Indians, Greece, Rome, Middle Ages, 
discoveries, state history, local history, famous persons, 
schools, clothing, farming, government, occupations, life 
in foreign lands, industries, geography, geographical 
regions, state geography, recreation, current events 
Grade V American history, early American history, later Ameri- 
can history, local history, state history, current events, 
famous persons, exploration and discovery, European 
backgrounds, development of democracy, civics, com- 
munity civics, economic life, safety, health, citizenship, 
transportation, interdependence, geography, geography 
of United States, of North America, of Western Hemi- 
sphere, of Europe, of Asia and Africa, life in other 
lands, environment, lumbering, mining, fishing 
Grade VI American history, later American history, Europe^ 11 
backgrounds, local history, state history, ancient and 
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these basic prescriptions, state legislatures have enacted hun- 
dreds of laws concerning the curriculum, most of them affecting 
the social studies. There are a total of nearly two hundred dif- 
ferent holidays and days for special celebrations required by the 
forty-eight legislatures. The typical number for any one state is 
about twelve. The most frequent occasions for such holidays or 
special celebrations are the birthdays of national and state heroes. 
Arbor Day, Temperance Day, State Constitution Day, and obser- 
vation of special events. 

Far more important than these more or less random excursions 
into curriculum making are the laws which prescribe subjects. 
These curricular laws are usually general, often vague, and some- 
times obscure. In many instances the schools do not know if a 
legally required subject is to be taught in the elementary or high 
school. The laws are also uncertain as to whether the subject is 
to be offered or required. It is dear, however, that 34 states re- 
quire by law the teaching of American history in the elementary 
schools. By law 41 states require the teaching of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; 33 require the teaching of the state con- 
stitution; and 2& require the teaching of dvics. The level at 
which these last three requirements are to be placed is not dear 
in every case. In the absence of a specific statement that the re- 
quired topic shall be taught in high school, it has been interpreted 
as an obligation of the elementary grades. 

Other topics which are required by law, mostly in the elemen- 
tary grades, relate to patriotism, the flag, safety, fire drills, democ- 
racy, cooperatives, temperance, Americanism , " The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and the Bible. State history is required in many states. 
Several character traits, such as obedience, honesty, justice, re- 
spect, kindness, tolerance, and love of parents are also the sub- 
jects of statutes. A few laws deal with textbooks and other 
teaching materials. 

The making of the curriculum by legislatures is poor sorial 
policy and intolerable from an educational standpoint. It is bad 
sorial policy because the laws are generally passed in response to 
the demands of some articulate minority or pressure group; they 
are seldom the will of the people. Such laws interfere with the 
orderly development of the curriculum. By singling out particu- 
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Cura I-III Home, family, school, community, food, shelter, cloth- 
ins, protection, Indian life, life in other lands, toll- 
days, making a living .. 

Grade IV Geography, local history and geography, state history 
and geography, occupations 

Grate V American history, industries or occupations, geog- 
raphy of the United States and North America 
Grade VI European backgrounds, geography of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa , 

Grade VII American history, civics, geography of the United 
States, social studies 

Grade VIII American history, civics, social studies, geography 

These headings are designed to indicate content and not or- 
ganization or unit titles. It would therefore be an error for the 
reader to assume that in Grade VI, for example, the typical course 
of study lists only European backgrounds and geography. . These 
two headings merely indicate materials that are most typical for 
this grade. 

Current trends bring rapid changes in the programs offered by 
the schools. It seems dear that certain topics which do not ap- 
pear in the list of central tendendes above are now receiving in- 
creased attention. Among these may be listed Latin America, 
the Far East, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Russia, air-age geography, 
world government, UNESCO, the United Nations, and national 
defense. Some or all of these have already achieved status in 
some programs. Whether or not any of them eventually be- 
comes a central tendency depends upon future developments. 

LECAL STATUS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
In the United States the federal government has no direct con- 
trol over the schools. The programs which evolve are therefore 
the results of popular demands expressed through state constitu- 
tions and laws, and the regulations of state departments of edu- 
cation. While the constitutions provide that there shall be school 
systems, the details are left to the legislatures and to the educa- 
tion departments. 

State after state prescribed that the “common branches” he 
taught, among them history, geography, and civics. Following 
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“ Child Development,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. 

This long and inclusive article treats child development under seven- 
teen headings. The section on social development is filled with con- 
crete data. Very helpful for the teacher. 

Cobb, Lucy, “ Practical Classroom Experiences in Teaching about 
UNESCO,” Social Education, 12:28-2 °» January, 1948. 
Describes intercultural activities of the elementary pupils in Deraing, 
New Mexico, and presents the plan for a unit on UNESCO. 

Firth, Catherine B., The Learning of History in Elementary 
Schools. London: Kegan Paul, 1929. 

A concrete discussion. Contains a good chapter on teaching chro- 
nology. 

GoitiiAN, Frank H., “Teaching Conservation in the Elementary 
Schools,” Social Education, 12:73-76, February, 1948. 

Suggests suitable topics in conservation for various grades. Describes 
four principles to apply to teaching conservation. 

Hancock, Ralph, “ Let’s Look at Latin America,” Childhood Edu- 
cation, 20:354-355, April, 1944. 

Describes ways of promoting a better understanding and a greater 
appreciation of Latin America. 

Horst, Helen, “ Developing International Understanding in the Ele- 
mentary School," Social Education, 12:123-125, March, 1948. 
Describes how sixth grade pupils established contacts with eleven for- 
eign countries. 

Klee, Loretta E., “ As the Twig Is Bent,” Social Education, 
13:163-165, April, 1949. 

An account of how one teacher promoted international understanding 
by utilizing the cultural contributions of a Filipino and a Chilean who 
were members of a second grade class. 

Moore, C. B., and Wilcox, L. A., The Teaching of Geography. 
New York: American Book, 1932. 

A brief, inclusive, but concrete discussion. 
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lar topics, subjects, persons, and occasions for special emphasis, 
they inevitably imply a neglect or minimization of others. The 
making of a curriculum is difficult, even for educators, and when 
it is made by untrained legislators in a piecemeal and sporadic 
fashion the result is bound to be confusion. 

There is a proper sphere for legislation ■with respect to the 
school programs. It is proper and even desirable for legislators 
to state objectives. They may with propriety and fitness declare 
the purposes of the school. For example, they may declare pa- 
triotism, civic competence, the ability to read and write, respect 
for law, understanding of the Constitution, etc., as desirable objec- 
tives. There they should stop and allow educators to find the 
materials and contents best calculated to achieve these purposes. 

Objectionable as these curricular laws may be, their very ex- 
istence is strong evidence of the importance of the social studies. 
The field is invested with a kind of public interest which applies 
to no other field. The social studies teacher can rejoice that she 
is dealing with living issues. 
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National Society for the Study of Education, The Teaching oj 
Geography, Thirty-Second Yearbook. Bloomington: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1933. 

This extensive and inclusive book deals with curriculum and methods. 
Reports many special studies. In spite of its age it continues to be 
exceedingly useful. 

Ransom, Jay Ellis, “ Introducing the Study of Primitive Cultures 
at the Elementary School Level,” Elementary School Journal, 
51:86-88, October, 1950. 

Would replace the present teaching of early cultures, based upon 
sentimentality and myth, with a realistic study of information and 
scientific facts found in archeological and anthropological source 
books. Children find such a study more interesting and meaningful. 

United States Commission for UNESCO, The Treatment 0} Inter- 
national Agencies in School History Textbooks in the United 
Stales. Washington: Department of State. 

One chapter deals with the textbooks of the middle grades. Contains 
many concrete recommendations for greater attention to world 
agencies. 



4 SOME SPECIMEN 
. PROGRAMS 


VARIETY AND SIMILARITY IN PROGRAMS 

The student of social studies programs is first impressed 
by the inconsistencies and divergencies among them. The termi- 
nology is overlapping, inconsistent, and contradictory. Such 
words as theme, process, area. Junction, concept, problem, and 
life situation vary so much from program to program as to defy 
specific definitions. Program makers do not agree as to the 
proper function of the social heritage and of content ; they repeat 
topics at various grade levels ; and they cannot agree as to the 
extent to which children should study current problems. 

The student of social studies programs is also impressed by 
widespread and fundamental agreements and similarities: (j) In 
spite of variations in terminology most program workers utilize 
such basic processes as “ making a living,” “ conserving life and 
health,” and “ transporting goods " as criteria for determining 
essential content. (2) Most programs utilize the principle of 
widening horizons to determine the sequence of materials. The 
“ widening ” is regarded as geographic, political, historical, eco- 
nomic, and social. As the child matures he reaches out for new 
areas, experiences, and contacts. (3) Most programs accord a 
large sphere of activity and freedom to pupils and teachers. The 
study of child development is having a modifying influence upon 
traditional programs and methods. {4) Most programs are 
broadening their scope by including more materials on contempo- 
rary world affairs, with particular attention to the United Na- 
tions and its agencies, to foreign aid programs, world resources, 
and military affairs. (5) Inconsistent as it sounds, in view of in 
creased attention to foreign affairs, sodal studies programs are 
also increasing their emphasis upon American life, both local and 
national. American history is receiving more attention than in 
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Most current social studies programs indicate the following 
four aspects of the curriculum: 

1. Principles of selection, such as functions, concepts, problems, 
themes, or processes 

2. Frame of sequence or grading, the dominant one being the 
widening areas of children’s experiences 

3. Nature of content, such as subject, topic, historical period, 
or geographical area 

4. Suggested units, often more than can be utilized in a par- 
ticular grade 

The following pages present portions of various programs to 
illustrate each of the above features. 

I. PROCESSES 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
x. Proriding for health and safety 

2. Producing and consuming goods and services 

3. Understanding and improving social organizations 

4. Communicating ideas 

5. Participating in home and family living 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
x. Making a living 
2. Contributing to home living 

3- Participating in group bring 

4- Conserving life and health 

5. Expressing esthetic and spiritual impulses 

6. Engaging in recreational activities 

7. Engaging in educational activities 

Long Beach, California 
x. Conserving human resources 

2. Conserving material and natural resources 

3. Securing raw material 
4- Producing commodities 

5. Transporting and exchanging goods 

6. Consuming goods 

7. Rendering and utilizing services 

S. Communicating 

9' Cooperating is social and civic action 
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any past period, and American institutions are being studied in 
comparison and contrast with foreign institutions. (6) While 
the unit method was never faithfully followed in elementary 
schools, the unit organization is almost universal. (For a further 
discussion of trends see Chapter 3.) 

SPECIMEN CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 
Many states, cities, and counties issue general courses of study, 
service bulletins, guides to teaching, and programs for particular 
subjects or fields. Those in the social studies abound in helpful 
features. The underlying social and educational philosophy is 
often set forth with clarity and vigor. The main results of the 
scentific study of child development are stated, and lists or charts 
of the growth traits and characteristics for various ages are some- 
times included. The objectives are frequently stated in terms of 
purpose and also in terms of expected outcomes, such as skills, in- 
formation, attitudes, and behavior. Many programs contain sug- 
gestions on provisions for individual differences, suggested activ- 
ity lists, and a catalogue of community resources. The wealth 
of materials — reading matter, visual and auditory aids, supplies, 
and equipment — are frequently indicated. Suggestions as to 
methods and procedures are numerous and practicable. Scores 
of ways of evaluating are described and presented. Consequently, 
many of the programs are storehouses of professional information 
and guides to improved teaching. 

An extensive presentation of these programs would consume 
more space than is available in this book. Hence the excerpts 
chosen are designed primarily to present a picture of curricular 
practices and trends. By examining these selected portions the 
reader can secure a fairly adequate view of the scope, range, and 
contents of current social studies curricula. One can also see 
something of the similarities and differences of the various pro- 
grams. 

In examining these excerpts it should be remembered that only 
portions of any program are presented. Before drawing any con- 
clusions as to the total merits or limitations of a particular pro- 
gram, one should secure a copy of the entire bulletin or course of 
study. 
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VII Contrast with prescientific man 
VIII Democracy, its growth and action 


3. NATURE OF CONTENT 


Minnesota, 1949 

Grade I Adjusting to the immediate environment 
II Sensing one’s need for community helpers 

III Discovering ways of meeting our basic needs 

IV Discovering ways of living 

V Improving ways of living in the United States 
VI Minnesota life 

VII Utilizing our heritage for world citizenship 
VIII Utilizing our heritage for national citizenship 


Los Angeles County, California 
{Phraseology somewhat abbreviated) 

Kindergarten Home, school, and neighborhood 
Grade I People and physical environment of children’s neigh- 
borhood 

II Production and distribution of basic foods in children’s 
vicinity 

III Community life in a large Los Angeles County com- 
munity 

IV How the people of California live 

V Colonization and territorial growth of the United States 

VI World interdependence through communication and 
transportation 

VII How industry has changed life in a modern community 
VIII The story of democracy 

By examining twenty-one programs Burress 1 found that the 
following were the most frequent contents for the first six years. 


Grade I Home and school life of the child 
II Community helpers 

III Expanding community life 

Ways of meeting basic needs , - 

IV Ways of living in many lands • — type regions 

1 Burras, Robert N., A Desirable Social Studies Curriculum for Ike Hid die 
Grades. Peabody College for Teachers, Ph-D. Thesis, 1951. 
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10. Securing an education 

11. Expressing and satisfying aesthetic needs 
u Expressing and satisfying spiritual needs 

13. Enjoying recreation 

14. Discovering and developing new knowledge 

15. Living in the home 

16. Getting a living 


2. SEQUENCE OR GRADING 
Arkansas 

Grade I Home and school life 

II Immediate community life 

III Expanded community life 

IV Adaptation to environment 

V Enriched living by controlling plants and animals 
VI Adaptation to advancing physical frontiers 

Texas 

. Grade I Home and school 

II Neighborhood 

III Community 

IV Differing communities 

V Our nation a community 

VI Texas a part of the world community 

Philadelphia 

Grade I Home and school 

II The neighborhood 

III The wider community 

IV The city 

V The state and nation 
VI The world community 

Yolo County , California 
Grade I School and home 

II Neighborhood and community 

III Community living 

IV The expanding community 

V Man’s needs and earth’s resources 
VI i Imtoco, gtnductina. r.r/ 1 dfe&vfo 
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VT i. How modem production and distribution have in- 
fluenced living 

2. How modem machines have influenced man’s way 
of living 

3. International interdependence in the field of lumber- 
ing 

4. International interdependence in the field of fuels 

5. International interdependence in the field of metals 

VII How democracy has developed and how it functions 

VIII 1. Man’s problems and his attempts to solve them 

a. Man’s adjustment to his environment 

b. Conservation of natural resources 

c. Consumers in a changing world 

d. Utilizing the greatest resource — your life 

Philadelphia 1 

(The Philadelphia plan utilizes the principle of widening horizons 
as a basis for grading. The “ theater of experience ” for each grade 
indicates the general nature of the content. The lists of suggested 
units enable the teacher to choose those that seem most appropriate 
for her class.) 

KtNDERCARTEN 

and 

Grade I Living at home and in school 

1. Having fun together 

2. My home 

3. How mother helps us 

4. How can we help at home? 

5. People who help us in school 

6. Caring for ourselves 

7. Exploring our school 

8. Caring for our pets 

9. When company comes 

10. Let’s be safe 

ir. Let’s get ready for (the coming season) 

Grade II Li ring in the neighborhood 

1 . Let’s be good neighbors 

2. How do we have fun in our neighborhood? 

3. Many people help us in our neighborhood 

* A Guide to Social Studiei in tie Elementary School. Philadelphia Pubtic 
Schools, Curriculum OSce, 1950. 
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V Western Hemisphere — emphasis upon United States 

VI Eastern Hemisphere — emphasis upon Europe 

4. SUGGESTED UNITS 1 
River Forest, Illinois 
(Phraseology somewhat abbreviated) 

Kindergarten i. Helping one another in the home, school, and 
community 

2. Beauty, order and design in the outdoors 
Grade I 1. The kinds of houses we live in 

2. What makes a house a home? 

3. How does a family live on the farm? 

II 1. How do we get our food? 

2. How does transportation help our living? 

3. What are our sources of clothing? 

III 1. Protecting health and safety at home, at school, and 

in the community 

2. Recreation at home, at school, and in the community 

3. Duties and responsibilities to the home, to the 
school, and to the community 

4- How do people help us with communication? 

IV 1 . Improving agricultural methods in order to promote 
progress 

a. Areas of fruits and vegetables 

b. Area of grains: the cereal crops 

c. Area of animals 

d. Other products and foods 

2. Contributions by individuals and groups for the im- 
provement of society 

V r. The growth and development of our community — 
River Forest 

2. The growth and development of Chicago 

3. Adjustment to the physical environment of the agri- 
cultural interior 

4' Adjustment to the physical environment of the cot- 
ton belt 

5. Adjustment to the physical environment of the man- 
ufacturing belt 

6. Adjustment to the physical environment of the 
Rocky Mountain region 

1 An additional list or reservoir of suggested units is given in Chapter 14- 
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3. The United Nations builds its first home 

4. Are we good world neighbors? 

5. The airplane brings people doser together 

6. Protecting and sharing the world’s treasures 

7. We are a world family 

8. Our debt to the past 

9. People everywhere celebrate holidays 
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4. Plants and animals live in out neighborhood zoo 

5. How can my family help my neighbors? 

6. Helpers who come to our door 

7. Signs in our neighborhood 

8 . Finding out about our neighborhood 

9. Celebrating holidays in our neighborhood 

10. Workers for health and safety 
Grade III The wider community 

1. We need the farmer 

2. Food from the sea 

3. Many people help to build our homes 

4. How do we get our clothes? 

5. Where does our groceT get his products? 

6. Wires and pipes join my house to the world 

7. Plants and animals give us many things 

8. People work and play together in our community 
Grade IV Living in our city 

t. Everyone shares in city planning 

2. Having fun in Philadelphia 

3. Highways, waterways, and airways in Philadelphia 

4. How Philadelphians are fed 

5. The communities in our city 

6. How do Philadelphians earn a living? 

7. Philadelphia — birthplace of our nation 

8. Being good neighbors in Philadelphia 

9. Going to school in our city 
Grade V Life in our state and nation 

1. People in Pennsylvania live in big cities, in small 
towns, and on farms 

2. Pennsylvania today and in colonial times 

3. How inventions have changed American life 

4. The United States — a nation of neighbors from all 
parts of the world 

5. The sections of our nation are interdependent 
6- Life in American river valleys 

7. Let’s make democracy work 

8. Spending a vacation in the United States 

9. Our nation’s natural resources help the world 
VI Living in the world 


Grade 
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THE NEED TO R CHILD STUDY 
** Break your child’s will . . . even before it can speak. 
It should be forced to do as it is told, even if you have to whip it 
ten times running,” declared John Wesley. This attitude of 
harshness toward children prevailed for centuries. It resulted in 
cruelties, child exploitation, and the denial of opportunities for 
normal growth and development. In spite of the worthy motives 
that probably actuated the proponents of harshness, the effects 
upon children and adults were nevertheless unfortunate. 

By way of contrast, note the sympathetic insight of the author 
of the following: 

Know you what it is to be a child? It is to be something very 
different from the man of today ... it is to believe in love, it is 
to believe in loveliness, to believe in belief ; it is to be so little that 
the elves can reach to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins 
into coaches and mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, and noth- 
ing into everything, for each child has its fairy godmother in its 
soul. — Francis Thompson 

One of the great achievements of the contemporary age is its 
study of minorities, of persecuted groups, of neglected segments 
of the population. Not least in importance among these studies 
are those devoted to children. A new attitude, one of patience, 
respect, and confidence has emerged. While the results are im- 
pressive and far reaching, they are not automatically transferred 
to parents and teachers. Each person who wishes to increase has 
understanding of children and develop his skill in dealing with 
them should be acquainted with the results of these studies. 
Having once been children, most adults assume that they un- 
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based meetly upon recollections, random observations, some rea- 
soning, and an active imagination. Some writers revealed shrewd 
insight and made keen analyses and helpful interpretations. Their 
findings have not been entirely superseded, but exceedingly little 
work in this field done before 1925 receives current recognition. 

The techniques of research concerning children have been 
vastly improved, thanks to developments in the quantification of 
data which accompanied the rise of the scientific method in psy- 
chology and education. Standards of procedure, analysis, and 
interpretation were then ready for the study of infancy and child- 
hood. Natural conditions of behavior were provided for observa- 
tional purposes; observation itself was objectified and sys- 
tematized; experiments were carefully planned and faithfully 
executed ; conclusions were usually limited to the findings ; and the 
general interpretations and applications were restricted to closely 
related or similar areas. While many of the studies were narrow 
in scope and restricted in significance, the aggregate results pro- 
vide considerable guidance for teachers, parents, social workers, 
and others concerned with the welfare of children. 

A few examples of some of the research procedures may be both 
interesting and assuring. Many investigators of the period of in- 
fancy have used maternity wards as a laboratory and recorded 
numerous details of the actions of infants and the sequence of 
the development of various traits. Studies of the growth of the 
use of words have enlisted the help of willing and capable par- 
ents and teachers. Instances of the appearance of aggression, 
conflict, cooperation, sympathy, etc., have been carefully charted 
by recorders who were unobserved by the children. Surplus 
blocks and toys were given to children to see whether they would 
seize and conserve a supply or whether" they would draw them 
from the stock as needed. These are a few specimen techniques 
of the simpler type. Many and more complicated procedures and 
analyses have been employed in great numbers. Even if one is 
inclined to minimize the significance of a particular study, he 
can often find other studies of the same problem to which he can 
give credence. 

Research studies concerning children have thrown considerable 
light on infancy, early childhood, and adolescence. The period 
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derstand children. Nothing could be more presumptuous. Hav- 
ing outgrown the language, understanding, and reactions of child- 
hood, the adult cannot reliably use his own dim and shadowy 
recollections as a basis for studying and training children. Better 
methods and contemporary specimens are necessary. 

The study of children has been retarded and hampered by the 
assumption that they are little men and women. Thus imma- 
turity has often been regarded as a defect rather than as a stage 
of growth. The adult recalls an occurrence, an attitude, or a per- 
plexity of childhood from which he emerged successfully. Having 
forgotten the fears, uncertainties, and anguish of the period, he 
now tends to regard it as a time when problems were simple, life 
was secure, and joys were complete. Supposing that he remem- 
bers how he felt as a child, he is impatient with those who regard 
childhood as a problem, an uncharted area, a field of research and 
investigation. Recollections of childhood, like the recall of 
dreams or distant occurrences, are untrustworthy. Even if such 
recollections were reliable and detailed, they would have only 
limited applicability to children who are now growing up in such 
different environments. The teacher who realizes that she can- 
not assume that the child is like her former self, or the parent who 
recognizes that his own child is not a duplication of himself has 
made a discovery. Humility has replaced presumption. Having 
recognized that the understanding of children requires study and 
observation, such a person is on the road to wisdom. 

The training of children is a complicated process. The parent, 
being an amateur and not a professional, may be pardoned for 
some of his ignorance about childhood and for his lesser offenses 
in the rearing of children. The teacher, however, is under obliga- 
tion to study the characteristics of the children whom she is em- 
ployed to teach. She is a professional person who learns her art, 
not wholly by practice, but also by extensive, intensive, and con- 
tinued study. Fortunately some progress in the scientific study 
of children has been made. 

NATURE OF RESEARCH CONCERNING CHILDREN 

. The older books on the nature and behavior of children were 
sincere and thoughtful but quite subjective. The contents were 
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then devise new observation techniques and enrich his under- 
standing of the interests, experiences, and attitudes of the pupils. 
Some of the following suggested techniques may be useful, and 
many others can he devised by the resourceful teacher, 
z. Sociogram. A simply devised test in which the pupils are 
asked to name the three or four other pupils of the class with 
whom they would most like to work (play, take a trip, serve on 
a committee) will provide data for a sociogram. Assign numbers 
to the pupils and arrange the numbers in a concentric sort of pat- 
tern, with the ones having greatest frequency near the center. 
The ones less frequently mentioned will be toward the fringes, 
and those not mentioned at all will be isolated beyond the pattern. 
Boys and girls may be identified by using squares and circles. 
The network of affinities may be made more vivid by drawing 
connecting lines that show for whom each pupil voted. 

This relatively simple device will reveal a great deal about the 
interrelations of the pupils. It may be repeated, using different 
situations as the basis for affinity. While it will ordinarily reveal 
few surprises to the teacher, she may occasionally be led to 
ponder why Jack, the aggressive, somewhat headstrong boy, is So 
near the center, and why Joan, lovable and demure, is neverthe- 
less a “ fringer,” and why Bill who makes b'gh marks is a com- 
plete “ isolate.” The sociogram thus becomes a sort of photo- 
graph of the social relations of children. 

J. Community Adjustment. With the help of the pupils the 
teacher can make a relatively complete list of the institutions, 
museums, parks, theaters, stores, stations, elevators, etc., which 
are available to the pupils. In many school systems such a list 
is already available. In such case the teacher may need Co edit 
it in order to delete items that are too complicated for the grade 
involved. The criterion for inclusion of an item should be its 
educative value. Discuss a few outstanding items on the list 
and have some of the children tell what they S3W and learned by 
visiting the places. After the situation is clear, ask each pupil to 
check the ones he has visited. As would be expected, some chil- 
dren from poorer homes will have been unable to visit some of 
the places. More unusual, however, the results will show that 
children from favored homes have been unaware o! some o! the 
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from six to twelve years of age has been studied less extensively 
than the earlier and later periods, although even this stage has 
been illuminated to some extent. Physical growth and the de- 
velopment of routine habits and motor skills have been charted 
and described. Emotional traits, such as fear, anger, jealousy, 
pleasure, affection, and sympathy, have been observed and ana- 
lyzed. The evolution of interests, intelligence, imagination, un- 
derstanding, reasoning, ideals, and vocabulary has been studied 
and to some extent charted. And most important of all from the 
standpoint of the social studies teacher, several significant studies 
of the social growth and behavior of children have been made. 

TEACHER TECHNIQUES FOR CHILD STUDY 
While every teacher should review the literature on child de- 
velopment, that alone is insufficient. While many school systems 
provide very useful charts, showing the typical traits and char- 
acteristics for various ages, they too are insufficient. To these 
aids and guides should be added systematic observations by the 
teacher. By thus combining general findings and concrete ob- 
servations, teachers can achieve a sense of the realities of child 
development and an insight into the implications for curriculum 
and method. 

Nearly every technique of measurement has value in study 
and appraising children. The major purpose here, however, is 
not so much to measure children in terms of achievement or abil- 
ity, as to identify their interests, observe their activities, and un- 
derstand their attitudes. 

In the typical school the teacher has available a number of 
test scores, school marks, medical reports, and behavior records. 
These should be studied and utilized. They will usually give such 
information as (i) a general idea of the socio-economic back- 
ground, (2) the intelligence quotient, (3) marks in the various 
grades, (4) health reports, and (5) any unusual problem of be- 
havior. There is no need to collect these data again ; the obliga- 
tion of the teacher is to utilize such information about his pupils 
as is already available. Having conscientiously gathered all tb3t 
is recorded, he is then in a position to see the direction in which 
additional and more current data should be collected. He can 
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dex of his personality and achievements. In the absence of such 
a collection the teacher of a single grade can nonetheless start 
such a record. Under this heading might be placed the list of 
extracurricular activities — those which fall beyond the classroom 
procedures. 

7. Specimens of Wore. While it would be impracticable to 
preserve all the drawings, maps, and reports that are produced, 
the teacher who preserves a few can discern new directions of in- 
terest and can estimate the rate of progress. If these specimens 
are labeled and dated they constitute a significant record of per- 
formance. 

8. Reading Records. A list of books read constitutes a revealing 
index of the child’s habits and interests. With the help of the 
librarian the teacher can ascertain the extent and range of the 
pupil’s reading. Such information gives the teacher opportunities 
to recommend other and different materials. 

9. Case Studies. Pupils who depart markedly from the norm 
may deserve special study. The information available may not 
explain why Melvin lags behind his indicated capacities, and 
Susan seems to outrun her predicted achievement. Unusually 
bright pupils deserve special attention as well as those who consti- 
tute behavior problems or problems of nonperformance. 

to. Parent Conferences. Teachers and administrators have 
found that conferences with parents lead to better understanding 
of pupils. Some schools have systematic schedules for these con- 
ferences and a list of the information which has been found help- 
ful. The values for the children and for public relations of these 
conferences are obvious. 

The foregoing list of techniques for child study could be easily 
expanded, but the resourceful teacher will see how to adapt those 
mentioned to particular groups and how to devise others. All 
such techniques should be directed toward a better understanding 
of a particular group of children— both as individuals and as a 
group. Such studies should result In better units, more fruitful 
field trips, better rapport, clearer understanding, better citizen- 
ship, and more satisfactory progress. 
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obvious points of interest ; they will have gone to distant places 
and have neglected their own community. An investigation of 
this type in one large city showed that the middle group, in 
achievement were the best informed concerning their community. 
While this inquiry is designed primarily to ascertain pupil ex- 
periences, it may have other values, such as providing ideas for 
field trips, and expanding the range of pupil interests. 

3. Travel Rakce. Ask the children to bring road maps on 
which they have marked the limits of their travels. A study of 
these will show where kinfolks live, where vacations are spent, 
and the objectives of occasional sight-seeing trips. This inquiry 
will show the areas most frequently visited and will provide the 
basis for many kinds of activities. An exchange of this informa- 
tion among the pupils will promote a variety of interests and 
new centers of common experience. One such inquiry in a Min- 
neapolis school showed that nearly every pupil had visited the 
northern lakes and woods but that scarcely any of them were fa- 
miliar with the rich dairy and farming region just south of the 
city. 

4. Social Activities. Ask the pupils to list the organizations, 
clubs, and groups of which they are members, and to describe 
their activities in them. The results will be revealing as to the 
number of contacts which they have beyond the school. This in- 
quiry will help to identify the “ isolates ” and “ fringers ” as well 
as the ones who are socially adept. 

5 - Interviews. By personal interviews with pupils, parents, 
counselors, and acquaintances the teacher can extend her under- 
standing of each child and supplement or correct impressions 
which she may have derived from class procedures. From inter- 
views one can also learn more of the home environment and of 
special situations that may affect the child’s behavior and per- 
formance. 

6. Anecdotes and Comments. Ideally the school should provide 
a folder concerning each child, one that is passed on from grade 
to grade. Into this folder or packet should be dropped the in- 
formal little comments about his activities and reactions. The 
sum total of these remarks would soon constitute a revealing in- 
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SOME SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
It is difficult to isolate characteristics which are wholly or even 
primarily social. The acquisition of a language is clearly an ac- 
companiment of social development. In fact, a vocabulary and 
the ability to communicate with others are indispensable pre- 
requisites to understanding society and making adjustments to 
it. Equally fundamental, perhaps, are the cultivation of affection, 
sympathy, and pleasure, and the control of anger, fear, and jeal- 
ousy. Clearly, the emotions are intertwined with and affect so- 
cial development. In spite of the overlapping of these elements, 
however, it is possible to discuss some characteristics which are 
largely social. 

In the development of the child social and individual are not 
antonyms ; they are complements. As a child grows older he be- 
comes more social ; he accepts and seeks human association. In 
his contacts with others, however, he also develops a greater 
awareness of himself. It is, of course, desirable that he achieve 
a balance between himself and society. Since society itself, how- 
ever, is forever seeking the desirable balance between individual- 
ism and social control, it is not surprising that the child sometimes 
has difficulty in finding the correct formula. 

The acquisition of social characteristics is a gradual process. 
Some of the typical steps may be indicated. At the age of five 
months the baby begins to distinguish between a friendly look 
and a reproving tone, between one person and another. Shy- 
ness, timidity, and fear develop at about the same age. At the 
age of ten months the baby can participate in such social ac- 
tivities as waving good-bye, squealing for attention, and hiding 
his face. While infants show few signs of interest in one an- 
other, by the age of two years they make some social responses, 
although their activities are likely to be separated and parallel 
rather than merged. From three onward, the child group be- 
comes larger and the duration span of attention becomes longer. 
In this stage the child may participate with one group and be 
simply an onlooker with another. If he matures more rapidly 
or more slowly than his companions, the tendency toward isola- 
tion becomes stronger. At the age of six the capacity for group 
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be careful not to arouse and thus prolong this waning tendency. 
Its survival in adults is instanced in headstrong persons who auto- 
matically tend to deny whatever is said or oppose whatever is 
proposed. 

The development of friendships among children has great so- 
cial consequences, for it is a step toward larger loyalties. Very 
strong ties among children rarely develop before the age of four, 
and early friendships are based upon propinquity and con- 
venience rather than choice. Later attachments are based upon 
similarities, such as age, height, intelligence, and interests, and 
very late in adolescence they sometimes seem to rest upon sup- 
plementary rather than similar qualities. Friendships often in- 
clude a dominant and a submissive member, although rotation of 
roles is also common. Children who have many friends and enjoy 
popularity are usually better in dasswork and in games and have 
better health than the less popular ones. Those who aTe solitary, 
meddlesome, or critical are frequently neglected by their asso- 
ciates. 

Leadership is closely related to friendship. The leader is likely 
to be larger, better dressed, better looking, and more fluent, dar- 
ing, resourceful, aggressive, and intelligent than his classmates. 
The gap between leader and followers must not be too great, how- 
ever, for the highly superior child is sometimes rejected as a 
leader. The tendency to form gangs and dubs, in which leaders 
play very conspicuous roles, begins about the age of eight. There 
is much evidence to show that some of these groups afford very 
valuable training for leaders and members in giving and accept- 
ing orders, keeping promises, and respecting personal and prop- 
erty rights. The development of leaders does not imply abject 
submission to them, and the fact that leaders vary with the type 
of activity shows that children often have a discriminating sense 
of the necessary qualities for leadership. 

Within and outside of gangs, the child is unconsciously trying 
to achieve a social status. He wishes to be accepted by his asso- 
ciates, to belong, and eventually to be recognized and given pres- 
tige. Outside the home he wants the same assured status which 
he has within it. The teacher and other adults can help him in his 
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more complex forms of cooperation. Trade is a particularly good 
illustration of cooperation, even though its competitive aspects 
will also appear. 

The concept of interdependence, but not the word itself, is eas- 
ily grasped by young children. Foreign trade with its bananas, 
coflee, diamonds, and other products which are not produced in 
the United States is an appealing topic through which to develop 
the concept of interdependence. The division of labor, the need 
for communication and transportation, the very existence of 
cities, the work of professional people, and the general trend to- 
ward complexity in our economy when presented with suitable 
simplicity are suitable materials through which to develop an 
understanding of interdependence with its necessary concomitant, 
cooperation. 

Competition also assumes many forms. The child competes 
for the affection of his parents ; the pupil competes for the atten- 
tion of his teacher. The pupil of the early grades works harder 
for himself than for the group, although this tendency can some- 
times be reversed in the upper grades. The student competes in 
high school and college for honors, offices, rewards, prizes, and 
rank. And in the adult world competition is so omnipresent as 
to require no citation. 

The tendency to compete is seldom a general characteristic of 
a particular child, although prodding parents and goading teach- 
ers sometimes develop a prevailing mood of competition. Nor- 
mally, the child is more likely to select the areas and groups in 
which he will try to surpass other children ; in other areas and 
activities he is frequently unmindful of what others achieve. 

Many factors encourage competition. The goal of desire is it- 
self a factor; rewards, prizes, and honors stimulate not only ef- 
fort, but also rivalry, if not actual hostility; the sals ies, offices, 
and opportunities of the adult world undoubtedly impinge upon 
childhood and begin to influence its ideals. The examples of older 
children, the teasing by bigger children, the nagging of ambitious 
partnts, the admonitions of energetic teachers, and the suc- 
cess formula of our reading materials unquestionably stimulate 
competition. Competition is dramatic; it gains the headlines, 
whereas the daily routine of cooperation is not newsworthy. 
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cooperation. Interdependence is a condition which calls forth 
both conflict and cooperation, although it places a premium upon 
cooperation. Emulation contains elements of both rivalry and 
cooperation. No sharp distinctions among these terms are neces- 
sary or desirable. 

Cooperation and competition are not opposite or antithetical; 
each partakes of the nature of the other. The child cooperates 
with his playmates in order that his room may compete with an- 
other room; and he competes with his classmates to uphold the 
level of the group performance. As a competitor an individual 
works for his own interests ; as a cooperator he works for the in- 
terests of his group. The promotion of self-interest may be an 
advantage, or it may be a disadvantage to the group. When the 
promotion of group interests is of value to the individual, even his 
cooperation may be a kind of competition. One is not justified, 
therefore, in pronouncing cooperation good and competition bad ; 
the two are too intertwined to justify such a simple either-or at- 
titude. 

Cooperation or mutual aid assumes varied forms. Children 
gradually develop an awareness of others and then an awareness 
of their needs, interests, and wishes They learn to help smaller 
children, to take turns at play, to join in a group project, to serve 
on committees, to share possessions, to form friendships, to de- 
velop loyalties, and to accept and applaud others when they per- 
form well, even in competition with themselves. They learn to 
sympathize with an injured playmate, to cooperate even with 
those whom they dislike, and to develop loyalties to the group, 
the school, and the community. 

Cooperation is promoted by a number of forces outside the 
schools. Parents teach their children the desirability and neces- 
sity of cooperating with other members of the family. The serv- 
ices of the grocer, milkman, and postman are appreciated at an 
early age. First grade pupils begin to understand that a public 
library is a cooperative affair, and that firemen, policemen, and 
teachers are the employees of a cooperative society. In Grade II 
pupils make progress in understanding that government itself is 
a form of cooperation, even though it compels the compliance of 
the unwilling. As they ascend the grade scale, pupils appreciate 
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greater frequency of mutual aid over conflict holds true among 
animals as well as men. 

This general result is of great significance to social studies 
teachers. In a culture which refers to “ the survival of the fit- 
test ’’ and “ the struggle for existence ” five times as often as it 
does to “ mutual aid,” “ cooperation,” and “ interdependence,” it 
is somewhat surprising, and possibly heartening, to be assured 
that the basic tendency of children is to reverse the order of the 
frequency of these concepts. If the children of an acquisitive, 
aggressive, and competitive society are naturally or by training 
inclined toward cooperation, adult society could be radically 
modified merely by allowing the childish characteristic of cooper- 
ation to continue into adulthood. The adult, however, rather 
than the child, is usually regarded as the norm, and many pres- 
sures operate to transform the cooperative child into the com- 
petitive adult. 

From this brief summary of the social characteristics of chil- 
dren it is evident that the normal child exhibits a wide range of 
behavior. He is individual and sorial, cooperative and competi- 
tive, unconcerned and sympathetic, angry and helpful, hostile 
and friendly, wayward and persistent, listless and energetic, and 
disdainful and fond of the opposite sex. In brief, the child is a 
human being. 

BASIC FACTORS IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The sodal development of children is conditioned by a number 
of basic factors. These factors are more or less constant in their 
effects and tend to set the limits within which sorial development 
occurs. The teacher should identify and recognize these basic 
factors and endeavor to secure as much information as possible 
about each pupil with respect to each of them. 

*• Health. Health is a prerequisite to the development of nor- 
mal sorial relations. Disease and physical handicaps seriously in- 
terfere with the growth of a personality and with the achievement 
of status among associates. Fortunately, many schools are pro- 
viding adequate health services for pupils and the teacher can 
rely upon the intelligent cooperation of nurses and doctors to re- 
move or lessen the ohstades that arise from poor health. 
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Fortunately, many forces operate to check, regulate, and re- 
verse competition. Children give the smaller contestant a handi- 
cap; the artificial nature of induced competition is sometimes 
realized, and the contestants desist in disgust. In some instances 
the rivals realize that their interests would be served better by 


cooperation and substitute it for rivalry. 

Competition is not necessarily undesirable. When the contest 
is inevitable and the rewards are the natural results of success, 
competition becomes necessary and even desirable. Emulation, 
in which one person tries to equal another in achievement, seems 


like a desirable form of competition. As long as we live in a so- 
ciety of scarcity and as long as prizes, offices, rewards, honors, 
rank, and prestige are limited in number, there will be competi- 
tion. Under such circumstances the acceptance of the principle 
seems to be the realistic choice. In fact, assuming that our so- 
ciety is destined to continue its acquisitive, aggressive, and com- 
petitive course, one is doing an actual injustice by failing to train 
the child in competition. School life abounds in situations in 
which the child competes with established standards, with his 
classmates, and with his own previous performance. Reading, 
writing, play, and practice in study skills arTord opportunities for 
comparing performances. In such situations competition can be 
so guided that it is wholesome and helpful. 

Competition has various effects upon children. Some competi- 
tom strive zestfully and yet achieve an objective, impersonal atti- 
u e. Others become selfish, tenacious, and determined, and 
w en ey succeed, they become complacent and smug. Some 
who are defeated in the race for high rank accept whatever 
t^» 3 ^ re comes to them and seem resigned or even con- 

°ur S i Wh ° loSC ° ut become soured, morose, cynical, or 

possibly spiteful and vengeful. 

° j tbe reIative frequency of conflict and coopera- 
Sitinn tn r mad . e '. The resu Us seem to indicate that the dispo- 
and that °? pe * at ® 13 j“ st “ persistent as the tendency to compete, 
Se instanrpQ ^ ° f observed “operation far outnumber 
training nrh S Thus *M«n, either by nature or 

than to comnpf con ^ >inat ’ 01 } ot both, are more ready to cooperate 
^ P e ‘ ropotkin and others have reported that the 
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ment of an individual child just as the total culture affects and 
limits the population as a whole. Similarly, as a whole people 
may expand their culture and burst the limiting bonds, so an indi- 
vidual may expand beyond the limits of his socio-economic set- 
ting. In /act, it is the teacher’s duty to see that, as far as pos- 
sible, the limitations of a restricted background are removed, and 
that the advantages of an enriched and cultivated background are 
fully utilized. 

4 . Growth. Social development is intimately related to and 
conditioned by the stage of maturation. Study after study shows 
that children acquire skills, vocabulary, understanding, emotional 
traits, cooperation, sympathy, and leadership in proportion to 
their age (see Bibliography). Thus the teacher has a fairly con- 
stant and reliable index to what she can justly expect from a 
particular pupil. Naturally, maturation does not negate other 
factors. A ten-year-old may not excel an eight-year-old in a par- 
ticular achievement, but it is /airly certain that the ten-year-old 
exceeds his own eight-year-old performance. Since maturation 
is such a sure instructor the teacher can often afford to wait for 
its help. 

5- Continuity. Just as plants require steady and careful nur- 
ture, so do children. Parents who maintain an even, steady con- 
sistency in the training of their children are providing a highly 
important component, one that helps to bridge the gaps of change 
and growth. The concept of continuity presents no difficulties to 
the social studies teacher, for she realizes that there have been no 
sharp breaks in human history; andent, medieval, and modem 
and colonial, revolutionary, and republican are artificial divisions 
imposed upon events after their occurrence merely for conven- 
ience of identification and description. The development of in- 
dustry, agriculture, the family, and government has followed a 
similar gradual course. In fact, evolutionary development with 
its unbroken thread of continuity seems to characterize sodety 
in all its aspects. It is therefore easy to accept the principle of 
continuity in child development. 

All attempts to find sharply marked stages into which the ma- 
jority of children can be fitted have failed. The child develops 
gradually in his motor and physical skills, in vocabulary, in 
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2. Intelligence. General ability correlates positively with such 
characteristics as honesty, cooperation, leadership, and self- 
reliance. Consequently the teacher can expect more rapid, even 
though not necessarily more complete, social development among 
the more intelligent children. In the growth of a particular child, 
however, social intelligence sometimes outruns other qualities; 
so the correlation between intelligence and social growth, while 
positive and general, is subject to some irregularities. The bright 
child has a larger vocabulary and more fluency, and so can meet 
some social situations more adequately than his less capable asso- 
ciate. Also the bright child is likely to be less dependent upon 
and demonstrate more resourcefulness and originality. 
While intelligence is no guarantee of eventual social adjustment, 
1 is a positive potential that can be realized when the environ- 
ment is suitable. 


3 . Socio-Economic Background. An important but by no means 
consistenUy determinative factor in the social development 
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pupils. He may be a leader in tie classroom but an observer on 
the playground, an aggressive talker but a timid fighter, good in 
history but poor in arithmetic, friendly with girls and hostile to- 
ward boys. In other words, he may exhibit a consistent deviation 
from consistency. Different tasks, assignments, and situations 
tend to develop varying char acteristics ; so it is not surprising that 
a particular pupil charts a variable course. While the unitary 
theory of intelligence seems to imply that a bright pupil could 
achieve a uniformly high level, the fact is that he seldom does. 
Factors other than intelligence prevent uniformity of achievement 
by an individual. The teacher who recognizes this principle of in- 
dividual variability will not expect any pupil to excel in all areas ; 
in fact, from the standpoint of social training she will rejoice that 
opportunities to excel are distributed among many pupils. 

SOCIAL NEEDS OP CHILDREN 

The social needs of children are numerous and varied. The 
principal ones can easily be identified, and to some extent sup- 
plied by parents, teachers, and groups. The needs described be- 
low include some that are emotional as well as social. They are 
continuing needs which should be provided throughout school 
years. They are the joint obligation of parents, teachers, inter- 
ested adults, social institutions, and of society generally. They 
are not clearly separated one from the other but overlap in dupli- 
cate fashion. 

r. Affection. Among the earliest social needs of a child, affec- 
tion is paramount ; the adolescent continues to need this ingredi- 
ent; and few adults can be happy without it. The realization 
that someone loves and cares is a reassuring and heartening 
thought Doctors have gone so far as to say that affection is 
actually medicine for a sick body. The parent naturally and al- 
most inevitably loves his child, partly because he expends so 
much thought and attention upon him. While the affection 
which a teacher has for her pupils differs from that of a parent, 
it should nevertheless include kindness, constancy, solicitude, and 
professional conscientiousness. Affection has become a greater 
need in a shifting and somewhat disorganized world, for these 
changes mean that few children receive much affection outside 
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awareness o! others, in his capacity to compete and cooperate, 
and in his understanding. In fact, the process is, for the typical 
child, almost an unbroken continuum. While development is a 
gradual and continuous process, each child advances at his own 
rate and according to his own pattern. A particular child may 
out of line with others of the same age. So teachers cannot set 
levels of achievement and justly expect a child to reach them a 
a particular age. Each child must he studied and evaluated in 
the light of his own pattern and me of development. No sudden 
or revolutionary advances by asses or individuals should 


expecieu. 

6. iNDtvinuAL Differences The fact that every child will come 
in contact with children of varying qualities and abilities mark- 
edly affects his adjustment. He soon leams that other children 
do not react uniformly to his suggestions and proposals. He be- 
comes aware of the fact that people are not all alike, and that 
even a particular person is not uniform in his behavior. The 
teacher knows in advance that whatever she tries to teach, what- 
ever game she introduces, whatever trait she tries to develop will 
call forth variations in performance. These variations will reflect 
age, intelligence, socio-economic status, personality, and a com- 
plex of interests and experiences. It is frequently impossible to 
compound these variables and predict the performance of a par- 
ticular pupil. These individual differences offer limitless oppor- 
tunities for the teacher, for she could not imagine or create the 
diversity of interests, traits, and behavior which the operation of 
this principle provides for every dassroom. The teacher should 
recognize dearly and accept cheerfully the existence of individual 
differences. Whoever expects pupils to achieve a uniform stand- 
ard is doomed to disappointment. 

7- Individual Variability. The range in performance and be- 
havior of a particular individual is as great as that among differ- 
ent individuals. This fact is fully as important for the teacher 
as an awareness of individual differences. As a matter of prac- 
ticality it is even more important, for it indicates almost endless 
possibilities for discovering interests, abilities, and characteristics. 
A particular pupil will not achieve a uniform level in all char- 
acteristics, just as he will not hold a uniform order among the 
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the home. It is therefore desirable that the school, being a resid- 
ual institution, should supply the deficiencies which society has 
failed to provide. . . 

2. Security. Security in the early years consists of a sense oi 
physical safety; a little later it grows into a sense of economic 
assurance. Blended with these primary aspects of security the 
growing child and the emerging adolescent feel the need of soaal 
security in the sense of steady, unwavering care and affection. 
Wrangling and bickering within the home, fractious and unpre- 
dictable behavior on the part of teachers or friends, and neglect by 
any associate disturbs the child’s sense of security. The develop- 
ment of a normal personality requires that the child be assure 
of the continuance of his status. 

3. Self-assurance. All of the social needs of children are not ex- 
ternal. The need for self-assurance, while fed and nourished by 
circumstances, must be to a large extent self-generated. Having 
confidence in others, seeing them achieve their purposes, the nor- 
mal child gradually perceives that he too is capable of undertaking 
and performing tasks. By the normal performances of their du- 
ties, by meeting situations with confidence and skill, adults un- 
consciously inspire children with confidence. As the child him- 
self achieves tasks of increasing difficulty and complexity he 
gradually acquires the self-confidence that enables him to develop 
his full capacities. As noted below, this quality of self-confidence 
is closely interwoven with achievement. 

4. Acceptance. Children need to identify themselves with 
groups. They need to feel themselves as integral members, ac- 
cepted, desired, and needed. They want to be typical units of the 
gang, not to stand out as deviates. Social acceptability is not only 
an achievement or a reward, but a vital social need. To secure 
acceptance the child will conform, he will perform arduous feats, 
he will even do ridiculous and absurd things. While the adult 
may scorn some of these childish performances, he himself will 
wear uncomfortable clothes, engage in wearisome activities, and 
attend social functions in order to gain this coveted social ac- 
ceptance. 

5. Similarity. Children, adolescents, and adults yearn to be like 
everyone else. In the animal world the extreme deviate is an ob- 
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ject of pitiless persecution. While human beings use more re- 
strained methods, they too persecute anyone who departs mark- 
edly from the established norms. Censure and disapproval are 
applied in all areas, such as manners, actions, and beliefs. Only 
the stoutest hearted can ignore these pressures. So it is perfectly 
normal for the child to want to be like his associates, to want to 
conform, to study to be like others. The desire for similarity is 
basically sound j it rests upon the realization, however dim, that 
common action requires the submergence of extreme deviations. 

6. Individuality. While children want to be like their associates 
they also want to be themselves. This paradox is well exemplified 
in the adult world by the woman who wants a hat just like all the 
women are wearing, but she does not want a hat like any particu- 
lar woman is wearing. The need for individual self-realization 
becomes stronger as the child advances in age. The parent or 
teacher who does not recognize this need will have some unpleas- 
ant experiences. It contains the force of a germinating seed, the 
strength of a growing tree. This urge can be called freedom, in- 
dependence, individuality, or self-assertiveness. However it is 
labeled, it should be respected and guided, for it is the potential 
power of the strong, forceful adult. 

7. Participation. It is not enough to be a member of a group; 
the child must have a role. The psychologists have discovered 
that one learns by doing. For centuries children and adolescents 
have unwittingly perceived this principle. They learn how to be- 
come members of groups by performing as members. Observers 
learn something ; participants learn much more and by participat- 
ing they are promoting their own social development. 

8. Recognition. The youth needs to be a member of groups, to 
participate in their activities, to identify himself with them, and 
to develop his own personality. In addition to all these he also 
needs the approbation and approval of the group. Group recog- 
nition of a feat of physical strength, of a dramatic role well 
played, of a skillfully made model, of any personal achievement 
is not just food for vanity but a necessary element in personal 
and social development. Teachers can do much to promote the 
custom of giving generous recognition to those who deserve and 
need recognition. 
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to have a fresh start, unhampered by the limitations of previous 
backgrounds. Several studies tend to show that status within the 
school is merely a duplicate of the status already achieved in the 
community ; th3t the children from the prominent families secure 
the rewards, offices, and prizes offered in the school. These stud- 
ies constitute severe indictments of the schools. Teachers should 
see that school status is not earmarked for certain students, but 
that it is a recognition to be won by those who meet the con- 
ditions, whether they have community status or not. Status in 
the broad sense, however, does not consist of rewards, offices, or 
prominence; it consists of the recognition of the possession of 
desirable social qualities. This kind of status can be achieved by 
all normal children, and teachers can do much to set the stage 
for those individuals who need desperately to overcome shyness 
and lack of self-confidence. Status is a vital ingredient of social 
development 

13. Friendship. Probably no single factor is more fundamental 
in social development than friendship. It is a blend of personal 
and social elements. It cuts across the barriers of age, status, 
ability, and sex It involves the interchange of loyalty, affection, 
and cooperation. Thus friendship introduces the requirement of 
self-devotion, enabling the individual to experience the satisfac- 
tion of self-denial and the ethical value of preferring others to 
himself. As the number and variety of friendships increase, they 
become more and more inclusive until finally by a series of re- 
peated personal experiences the individual comes to understand 
society and the people who compose it. Friendships can be, as 
Francis Bacon demonstrated long ago, opportunities for exploita- 
tion, or they can be, as Montaigne explained, opportunities for 
sell-development. The latter purpose is the one which is stressed 
in connection with social development. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP PERSONALITY 
Everyone recognizes the importance of personality. It is the 
composite of traits, habits, attitudes, and ideas that each person 
has woven into a unified pattern. Personality is one’s social 
stimulus ratio; it is the concept that one has of himself in his 
social setting; it is the composite of popular opinion as to his 
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o. Freedom. Closely related to individuality, pattidpatton, and 
recognition, but going beyond these, is the need lor Irwi™. 
Fortunate is the child whose parents and teachers rrcogn't' tnt 
limits of their control, who know when to allow the child o run 
the risks and dangers of freedom. The child senses the fact that 
the world is run by adults and against them his resentment i 
likely to grow unless he is accorded a measure of freedom, 
teacher who does not insist upon his prerogatives, who sometimes 
defers to pupil opinion, is making a valuable contribution to 1 
development. Freedom within law is a paradox of theaduU 
world, and even the child needs some introduction to this un- 
resolved problem. # , 

io. r»AiSF.. Recognition should sometimes grow into overt an 
ungrudging praise. The old debate over the relative effectiveness 
of rewards and punishment is dosed. Reward has won an 
uncontested victory. The desire for praise not only speeds the 
feet of the Olympic runner, it intensifies the efforts of every in- 
dividual who hopes for sodal approval. The teacher who praises 
a student is giving him more than a fleeting reward ; it becomes 
a reservoir of energy which grows with each expenditure. Sin- 
cere and timely praise is not merely the demand of vanity or 
conceit; it is a fundamental need in the normal growth of the 
adolescent. 

it. Achievement. In order to secure recognition and praise the 
child must have the self-confidence necessary to achieve some- 
thing worthy of such rewards. Finding projects and activities for 
the purpose of enabling students to achieve is an important func- 
tion of the teacher. Empty and ephemeral roles w hich call forth 
only a passing approbation arc insufficient. Achievements must 
have integrity and they must be of such a nature as to lead to 
the acquisition of permanent and transferable methods. Setting 
the stage for achievements is a fundamental obligation of the 
teacher. 

12. School Status. While the teacher can do nothing about the 
socio-economic background of the pupils, she can do a great deal 
to ensure equal opportunities in the school. School status need 
not duplicate social status. The school should be so organized 
and administered that it provides opportunities for every child 
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tiveness. Thus the school offense may be much less serious than 
the underlying maladjustment which caused it. 

The teacher can identify the more obvious symptoms of mal- 
adjustment, for some of them are quite tangible. The principal 
ones are twitching, fidgeting, making faces, stuttering, biting 
fingernails, queer breathing, nervous mannerisms, excessive day- 
dreaming, inferiority, and extreme regression. Naturally, the 
social studies teacher will not undertake to diagnose or treat a 
child, but she can read the more obvious symptoms and call on the 
doctor, psychologist, or nurse for help whenever a child appears 
to require treatment. 

The teacher can help pupils to develop wholesome personalities. 
The first step, of course, is to see that physical defects and ill- 
nesses are cured. Then, within the social realm the teacher 
should see that every pupil gets the proper ingredients for social 
development. The principal ones are affection, recognition, a 
sense of belonging, approval of classmates, praise, appreciation, 
and success. 

Helping a pupil to develop a better personality is a complex 
and prolonged process. The teacher must provide him with rea- 
sonable tasks and let him have the thrill of achievement, even if 
it is temporarily a spurious kind of success. Then add praise and 
encouragement. If the teacher is successful the pupil will begin 
to face his problems realistically and slowly gain a measure of 
security and independence. He will gain self-control and elimi- 
nate some of his fears, worries, and anxieties. It is equally impor- 
tant to do everything possible to help the child to establish him- 
self with his classmates and to achieve a reasonable similarity to 
them. In the process the teacher will help him to cultivate more 
and wider interests, which in themselves often serve as correctives 
to personality difficulties. The teacher cannot expect to trans- 
form personalities rapidly and completely, but she can by intel- 
ligent and tactful methods make a vital contribution to their 
natural growth and development. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM AND METHODS 

The foregoing sections have summarized some of the pertinent 
facts concerning the growth and development of children. In 
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future behavior ; it is the network of relations that exists between 
the ego and the rest of the universe. Personality is both indi- 
vidual and social. Individually it is closely related to character 
and socially it is very similar to refutation. # . 

Since the development of a healthy, acceptable personality is 
so important it behooves the teacher to be mindful of hampering 
influences and of positive contributions. Unfortunately, many 
teachers have assumed a laissez-faire attitude toward the subject 
of personality development, either because they have given little 
attention to it or because they disclaim responsibility for it. In 
fact, some studies seem to show that teachers are unaware of 
personal maladjustments. Even more serious, they tend to regard 
offenses against the school code as the sole basis for judging mal- 
adjustment. 

The teacher tends to regard disorder, tardiness, truancy, dis- 
courtesy, cheating, lying, stealing, and obscenity as more or less 
serious offenses against the school code. She should check her 
standards against those set up by mental hygienists, who regard 
extreme shyness, suspicious disposition, depressed moods, resent- 
fulness, fearfulness, cruelty, discouragement, and sensitiveness as 
far more serious than violations of the school code. According to 
psychiatrists these symptoms are the indexes of either actual or 
incipient maladjustment which may become progressively worse 
unless some corrective steps are taken. 

The contrast between the viewpoints of teacher and psychi- 
atrist is strikingly illustrated in the trait of shyness. The shy 
pupil who causes no trouble is frequently praised by the teacher 
as a well-behaved boy or girl ; she may try to help him and show 
him spedal kindness, but too often she does not regard the be- 
havior as a possible symptom of maladjustment. On the other 
hand, the psychiatrist is much more likely to look on such a trait 
as a serious symptom that calls for full investigation. 

Unless the teacher is sensitive to the characteristics of malad- 
justment, she is in danger of aggravating some of them. In her 
zeal for maintaining the standards of school behavior she may 
unwittingly do the child an injustice. Tardiness, for example, 
may arise from a home situation for which the child is not to 
blame. Even lying may evidence a background of pride or sensi- 
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5. Growth in discussion. From the personal and egocentric view- 
point of the young child to the objective, disinterested analysis 
of a mature person is a long and winding road. To follow it to 
the desired goal requires the constant guidance of a skillful 
teacher. Into this activity can be woven lessons concerning the 
nature of evidence, the value of authority, and the teachings of 
history. 

6. Growth in motor control. As the child matures he can make 
more accurate drawings, construct models with a greater fidelity to 
reality, write more legibly, extend attention and work spans, and 
in general make greater progress in learning. The teacher of 
Grade II accepts and approves products that would be unsatis- 
factory in Grade V. Progress and not perfection, however, is the 
measure of achievement in this as in all pupil efforts. 

7. Growth in dramatics. From make-believe play to the self- 
identification of socio-drama is a long line of development. Both 
are desirable, but the second is scarcely attainable by young chil- 
dren. The direction of growth is the clue for curriculum makers. 
Activities where dramatic play is suitable and necessary should 
eventually be succeeded by the realistic portrayal of national and 
world leaders. 

8. Growth in study skills. Skill in finding materials, reading, in- 
terpreting, applying, constructing, and summarizing provides a 
continuous thread for selecting contents and activities. Fortu- 
nately the schools have achieved notable results in this area. Pu- 
pils today are far more skillful in the use of encyclopedias, refer- 
ences, and reports than were those of any previous generation. 

9. Growth in processes. Elementary pupils acquire some per- 
manent processes. The construction of maps, the preparation of 
booklets, the solving of problems, the planning of field trips, and 
the organization of a lea provide training in the acquisition of 
processes that are highly transferable to subsequent activities of 
a similar nature. Teachers realize the value of these processes 
and plan for repetitions on advancing levels. 

10. Growth in responsibility. The normal child is dependent, but 
as he develops he ceases to need specific guidance. In fact, growth 
toward independence is one of the most reliable indexes of gen- 
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many instances the implications for the curriculum are obvious. 
For examples, since children of the primary grades are interested 
in things, it is futile to present abstract concepts ; since children 
of the upper grades are capable of group cooperation, it is unwise 
to stress only individual performance. Thus the study of child 
development involves both positive and negative lessons. Pos- 
sibly a guiding thread for the selection of activities can be pro- 
vided by summarizing some of the specific trends in development. 
t. Growth in vocabulary from simple denotative concepts of 
things, persons, actions, and qualities to connolative concepts of 
relationships and abstractions. This trend clearly indicates the 
need of the slow and gradual introduction of new words. While 
words themselves cannot be graded, their connotations will indi- 
cate their suitability or unfitness for a particular grade. Growth 
in vocabulary is one of the basic indexes of general growth. 
Helping pupils acquire new concepts is a major function of the 
teacher, and basic to their acquisition is a variety of experiences. 
3. Growth in the acquisition and use of information. To a child 
in the primary grades a particular fact may be isolated ; in the 
upper grades it should be an index to a whole body of interrelated 
materials. Patterns of significance should emerge and discrimina- 
tion should be developed as pupils ascend the grade scale. 

3. Growth in the capacity to generalise. Even a young child 
makes generalizations, but they are often invalid or so restricted 
in application as to be of little value. As he advances in school 
he gains in both the ability to understand and to make valid gen- 
eralizations. He is thus acquiring a skill that makes study easier 
and results more meaningful. 

4. Growth in group skills. The child who enters school is largely 
an individualist. As he associates with classmates, matures, and 
learns he develops a consciousness of others; he becomes social- 
ized. Gradually he acquires status and takes delight in being a 
member of committees, teams, and dubs. This trend dearly in- 
dicates the selection of materials and activities that show in- 
creasingly the complexity of human relationships, that include 
more and more of the seamless web that holds modern dviliza- 
tion together. 
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Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1940. 

This well-organized and excellently written book is a skillful synthesis 
of scores of special studies and reports. The author keeps the teacher 
in mind, and so the utility of the book is repeatedly apparent. 

Millard, Cecil V., Child Growth and Development in the Elemen- 
tary School Years. Boston: Heath, 1951. 

Presents an over-all concept of the findings of child development con- 
cerning the elementary school child. 

Mohr, Clara Louise, “ Child Development as an Approach to a 
Social Studies Curriculum,” Elementary School Journal, 44:488- 
495, March, 1944. 

Gives some illustrations of how child development should affect the 
curriculum. 

Olson, Willard C., Child Development. Boston: Heath, 1949. 

An inclusive treatment based upon observation, experimentation, and 
research. Covers all aspects and shows how schools can adjust to the 
realities of child growth. The child can be respected without any 
loss in his acquisition of skills and information. The child is most in- 
terested In the present, next develops an interest in the future, and 
lastly, in the past. This sequence has its implications for selecting 
and grading materials. A book worthy of frequent use. 

Rogers, Carl R., The Clinical Treatment 0} the Problem Child. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 

Contains an excellent chapter on the school’s part in changing the be- 
havior of children. Severe criticisms of the school’s neglect of prob- 
lem cases. 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1936. 
This extensive handbook is a useful guide to principles and practices. 
Tschechtelin, Sister M. Amatora, “ Norms on a Child Personality 
Scale,” Elementary School Journal, 51:209-213, December, 
1950- 

Recommends “ The Twenty-Two Trait Personality Scale ” for evalu- 
ating the personality of the elementary school child. The traits in 
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eral growth. Thus the teacher who succeeds, paradoxically 
enough, becomes less and less necessary. As the child emerges 
into self-sufficiency, the teacher recedes toward dispensability. 

These ten trends in social development are indicative of others 
that could be listed. These should serve, however, as suggestive 
and indicative of the nature, range, difficulty, and variety of ma- 
terials, activities, and methods that will meet the needs of the 
developing child. Thus the student of child study almost in- 
evitably becomes a student of the curriculum and of ways to 
merge it into the growth of the pupils. 
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THE PROCESS OF 
SOCIAL LEARNING 


EXPERIENCE — THE RAW MATERIALS TOR LEARNING 
Without experience there can be no learning, but experi- 
ence itself is not learning. Experience may or may not result in 
learning, depending upon the use that is made of it. Activity has 
frequently been equated with learning ; *’ learn by doing ” has be- 
come a favorite maxim ; and “ one learns what he does ” is an- 
other statement of the relationship between experience and learn- 
ing. There is general agreement as to the great importance of 
experience or activity in the learning process. 

The necessity of experience and the values of doing deserve em- 
phasis. By experience and activity one collects the raw materials 
which can, by association, organization, and integration, be trans- 
formed into complete and meaningful learning. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson observed that the persons who talked about what they 
saw at the time they saw it remembered it best. Here the eye, the 
tongue, and the ear reinforced each other to insure permanence. 
The scene was learned by seeing and by talking, two forms of doing. 
Tennyson has remarked that that which is unexpressed dies. 
Nietzsche has observed that “ A man has no ears for th3t to which 
experience has given him no access.” Countless illustrations of the 
value of overt, active, and purposeful “ doing ” in connection with 
learning can be cited. 

There is no doubt that the concept of learning as doing and ex- 
periencing has had fruitful results in the classroom. Under it 
students have secured more freedom; motivation has been vital- 
ized, methods have been enriched, and outcomes in behavior have 
been more discernible. This interpretation has been more produc- 
tive than purely theoretical hypotheses and psychological expla- 
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this test include intelligence, sociability, popularity, cooperation, hon- 
esty, neatness, etc. Tables are given to show use of the personality 
test, and a bibliography of child personality testing is included. 

Your Child from 6 to 12. Social Security Agency, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Publication 324, 1949. 

Describes typical traits, interprets behavior, analyses the effects of 
typical experiences, and offers suggesUons to parents and teachers on 
the training of children. 
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nary and uneventful life. The fund of experiences becomes larger 
and larger ; the storehouse, however, is never filled ; the reservoir 
never runs over. 

Valuable and indispensable as experience is, it is incomplete. 
Because it supplies the materials out of which learning eventually 
comes, some persons have regarded it as identical with learning. 
In some instances experience does seem to supply all the necessary 
elements and learning seems to be instantaneous and automatic. 
It may be almost instantaneous, but it is not automatic, for the 
individual must consider, evaluate, and resolve ; he must do some- 
thing with his experience before it is transformed into learning. 
If learning is defined as the conscious modification of behavior, 
it is obvious that the past with its storehouse of experiences is not 
learning: it only supplies the raw materials. 

Experience does not furnish the means for its own identifica- 
tion ; it does not contain or supply the means by which it can be 
described and transmitted. It is doubtful if it even supplies the 
means for its own recall and examination. Experience alone, un- 
organized, unevaluated, and unidentified, is like unmeasured and 
unused water which flows to the sea. Other steps are necessary 
in order to transform the contents of this ever-filling storehouse 
into the useful products of learning. 

IDENTIFICATION OF EXPERIENCE 

From the social standpoint experience which cannot be trans- 
mitted is meaningless. Unidentified and unlabeled experience 
cannot be expressed and that which is unexpressed dies. There 
can be no sharing of experience without words, which are the 
identifying labels that we attach to the elements of experience. 

From the number of objects which the growing child encoun- 
ters, let us, for example, select a toy horse. He plays with the 
horse and derives satisfaction from it, but he must have a word 
for it or he cannot call for it or talk about it. Until he has the 
word he cannot identify his toy for social purposes. While his 
experience with the horse may be individually satisfying without 
his knowing what it is called, to be socially significant he must be 
able to identify it for others. Actually, of course, the child heard 
the word horse as soon as the toy was unwrapped. He quickly 
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nations. These gains, however, should not obscure the limitations 
and inadequacies of the interpretation. 

Those who regard the idea of “ doing ” or “ experiencing as 
the center of learning naturally give the word a broad and inclu- 
sive concept. Either of these words includes at least the follow- 
ing forms of doing or experiencing: 

i. We learn what we see 

а. We learn what we hear 

3. We learn what we say 

4. We learn what we write 

5. We learn what we read 

б. We learn what we think 

7. We learn what we feel 

8 . We learn what we imagine 

9. We learn what we draw 

10. We learn what we undertake 
xi. We learn what we taste 

u. We learn what we touch 


This analysis of “ do ” shows something of its varied implica- 
tions, for all the verbs indicate some variety of doing. The analy- 
sis demonstrates the necessity of qualifying the dictum that we 
leam what we do. It needs at least the following qualifications: 
(1) We do not leam all that we do. (2) We do not leam by one 
doing. * (3) We do not leam all about any one thing that we do. 

(4) Any particular “ doing ” may be incomplete or uncompleted. 

(5) Many instances of “doing" are random, unattended acts. 

(6) No form of “ doing,” such as seeing or saying, guarantees 
learning. Even if one does leam what he touches, smells, im- 
agines, or feels it often has little or no social significance, for the 

earning cannot be identified or communicated. 

tyery individual accumulates a fund of varied experiences. He 
starts with things and persons within the family; he explores the 
nouse and comes in contact with every object therein; he hears 
t f 5t “ food - f «ls objects, and sees everything. He recog- 
eir diversity and tries to understand the names and func- 
rnnr ° e ^ er ^’^ n 2 which he experiences. Throughout life one 
lies 0 add to the number and variety of his experiences, 
range is never exhausted, even though one leads a very ordi- 
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which the older members of the family use ; a little later he hears 
it applied to the fancy little wicker on the porch, to the revolving 
piece in front of his father’s desk, and to those pieces with rockers 
at their base. The child is confused and resentful ; he thought 
the word chair was going to be definite, restrictive, and exact. He 
slowly realizes that he owns the chair but that he has to share the 
word chair. 

The number of experiences is infinite, whereas the number of 
words is severely limited ; consequently each word must be used 
to identify similar but not identical experiences. The child once 
thought that the word dog was a definite label, applying only to 
his little white dog. But through the years he learns that it ap- 
plies to a great variety of black, brown, tan, spotted, big, little, 
and medium sized, short and long, low and high, hairy and woolly 
animals, all called dogs. Thus each word must serve many mas- 
ters, and it must do whatever its user tells it to do. Words do 
not mean what they meant in the past, what the dictionary says 
they mean, or what they ought to mean, but what their users 
make them mean. 

While one may regret the elastic, inclusive, and inexact nature 
of words, it is these very qualities that make communication pos- 
sible. If there were sufficient and specific words for every experi- 
ence, no one could in a lifetime acquire a vocabulary large enough 
for intelligible communication. Each word is a generalization, 
and so both speaker and hearer, writer and reader can meet within 
a general circle of meaning. If a speaker refers to a “ big rock ” 
he may mean a boulder the size of a bushel basket, and to the 
bearer a “ big rock ” may be one which is merely too big to throw. 
Yet in ordinary communication these slight discrepancies are not 
important. 

As was mentioned above, experience usually outruns identifica- 
tion, but the opposite also sometimes occurs. When the pu- 
pil is asked to learn words in advance of the experience which 
they identify, they become verbalisms, words which float around 
unattached to the realities which they are intended to identify. 
Verbalisms are often useful; as a first step in identifying experi- 
ence they sometimes serve a purpose by directing attention and 
preparing the pupil for the experience. But as they are only un- 
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learned to identify the object with the word. In brief, he experi- 
enced a horse and learned the identifying label for it. 

Words have no magical qualities. Within themselves they have 
no meaning; they gain significance only because they are at- 
tached to elements of experience. Neither the word horse nor the 
sound made in pronouncing it has any significance. In fact, the 
object horse might as well have been a number. If the toy horse 
had been presented with enthusiasm accompanied by frequent 
repetitions of 1212, the child would very soon have called for Iris 
1212. A horse is a horse and not 1212 merely because that is the 
label or identification ticket which society has attached to the 
animal. The identification of the horse is a socially significant 
achievement, because it enables the child to identify it for others. 

The child learns a great many of the identifying labels which 
have been attached to objects, occurrences, situations, and ideas. 
Parents and teachers help the child in his efforts to label all the ele- 
ments in his rapidly expanding world. Along the line he identifies 
bridge, accident, and party, but words denoting relationships and 
abstractions naturally come later. He learns to Identify actions 
by appropriate verbs and qualities by suitable adjectives. No 
matter how hard he tries, however, experience outruns identifica- 
tion. Even with the help of the school, the process of identifica- 
tion lags behind the elements of experience for many years. In 
fact, there may always be a gap. 

The process of identification is never complete. As long as one 
says What is that called? ” or as long as he uses a dictionary, 
he will continue to increase his stock of labels. The adult some- 
times becomes satisfied and fails to see new elements in his ex- 
perience ; consequently his vocabulary ceases to grow, but ordi- 
narily both experience and its identification expand as long as 
one lives. 


Equal in importance to the identification of experience is the 
recognition of the fact that words, the identifying labels, are not 
te > exact, or stable. Consider the word chair. The 
child learns that the little piece of plain straight furniture which 
e uses at his table is called a chair. For him the word is abso- 
AI r .? s5 ( ric ^ ve ’ Wongs to his possession. But very soon he 
•earns mat the word is also applied to the big pieces of furniture 
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height. As the speaker refers to “ the dark loneliness of the 
woods,” the hearer pulls from his mental files a notation concern- 
ing his own experience in the pine woods of Georgia. As the 
speaker refers to “ the utter fatigue of walking,” the hearer has 
no trouble finding a parallel, one which will do without modifica- 
tion. As the speaker refers to “ the wrong road,” the hearer easily 
recalls a similar experience. From the standpoint of the hearer 
the whole process is one of selecting elements from his own ex- 
perience, modifying them if necessary to suit the new conditions, 
and reorganizing them according to the pattern which the speaker 
presents. 

It is sometimes said that direct experience is superior to vi- 
carious experience, that it has a quality of vividness and reality 
which the latter does not have. This distinction is invalid. It is 
true that much of what is learned vicariously is vague and unreal, 
but many direct experiences are also flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
Variations in the quality of learning are due more to differ- 
ences in interest, attention, and other factors which condition all 
learning than they are to the distinction between direct and 
vicarious. 

Learning through vicarious experience opens the doors to limit- 
less opportunities. It enables the pupil to have every experience 
in human history, if he has a background of similar elements, the 
vocabulary to understand the record, and the imagination to recon- 
struct bis own experience in terms of the original. Thus the 
pupil can float down the Mississippi with Mark Twain, hunt 
Indians with Daniel Boone, cross the sands of Arabia with the 
Arabs, make shoes in Brockton, and gather coffee in Brazil. He 
can also avoid the discomforts, anxieties, and disasters which be- 
fell some of those who had the direct experiences. 

Schools are organized to save children from some undesirable 
direct experiences and to make it possible to regulate and control 
the flow of those which will be meaningful and significant in their 
education. The artificially created environment with its planned 
activities is safer and more educative than the unregulated flow 
of random experiences beyond the schoolroom. Vicarious experi- 
ence is, in many instances, preferable to direct experience ; prefer- 
able because it is safer, quicker, controllable, and economical. 
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completed concepts they are also the source of misunderstanding. 
They normally become true labels, real words, but as long as they 
are only verbalisms, they interfere with learning and lead to 
errors. Teachers should try to transform them into significant 
concepts. 

While words are inexact and sometimes misleading symbols, 
they are indispensable for communication and thinking. Al- 
though they are at least one degree removed from reality, they 
are often more economical and more expeditious than direct ex- 
perience. They are the means through which vicarious experience 

is possible. 


LEARNING THROUGH VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE 
As a person speaks, he draws from his storehouse of experience 
and tries to pass a segment of it to his hearer. If the process is 
successful the hearer acquires a new experience. Suppose, for 
example, the speaker is telling about the time he was lost in 
the Grand Tetons. He describes the sheer cliffs, the big trees, the 
wild animals, the dark loneliness, the feeling of frustration, the 
hunger, the false road, and finally the welcome light from a dis- 
tant house. The hearer, having never seen the Grand Tetons, 
having had no experience of being lost, will nevertheless now have 
these experiences as he listens to the speaker. 

The success of an attempted transfer of experience depends 
upon several factors. The speaker and the hearer must cooper- 
ate. The speaker must be interested in telling about an incident 
in is experience ; he must choose appropriate words ; he must 
nav-e a structure or a sequence; he must be willing to expand, 
m i y, and repeat. The hearer must have in his storehouse of 
experience dements somewhat similar to those which the speaker 
if S ’ 1 fearer too must have a vocabulary, preferably one 
which contains all the words which the speaker uses; he must 
. 6 ‘" teres , ted or at l eas t receptive ; and he must endeavor to 

h.™ l ' hC ' SpMk " !Jys - 11 thes = conditions prevail, tic 
totet mil have a new experience. 

Tci™, » “ am P'c. 'he incident oi being lost in tie Grand 
Speak " " f " s 10 “ sheer cocky cliffs," tie 
i n es a cliff from the Ozarks and multiplies its 
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teacher can stimulate an interest by providing new experiences 
that have a real connection with the proposed material. 

The doctrine of interest has been extravagantly praised and 
harshly condemned. Its enthusiastic proponents have sometimes 
implied that the momentary whims and passing curiosities of 
children provide significant clues that should be followed by rele- 
vant units. Its harsh critics have regarded the doctrine of inter- 
est as soft pedagogy, the needless pampering of children, and the 
substitution of childish, ephemeral materials for permanent, so- 
cially significant tasks. 

Both views are extreme. There is no mystery about the reality 
of interest, for without it no learning occurs. The teacher can 
develop and deepen interests by providing the necessary back- 
ground of experience, by then using materials which explain, re- 
state, and expand the elements of the activity, and by seeing that 
the pupils go further and further into the problem or subject. 
The teacher must have a deep and continued interest in the mate- 
rials, for interests, like b3d colds, are highly contagious. 

A second condition of learning is need or purpose. Few adults 
will read a book, make a trip, or listen to a lecture unless they 
have some more or less well-defined purpose for doing so. Pupils 
are not any further removed from specific, personal motivation. 
They must sense the need of learning and be convinced that the 
proposed materials will meet that need. Unless the purpose for 
an activity is important to the learners the results are apt to be 
relatively ineffective. This fact places emphasis upon the value 
of self-directed activity on the part of the pupils in developing a 
purpose for the work to be done and in setting up plans by which 
this purpose may be realized. Such purpose and planning may 
arise both from individual and group action. The wise teacher 
will not hurry this phase of the learning situation. Instead, she 
will provide the opportunity, the materials, and the guidance 
through which the purpose and the plan may emerge and mature 
in the minds of the learners. Merely being told that they ought 
to know the products of South America, the name of the mayor, 
or the date of the admission of their state will not convince them. 
The realization of the need for knowing these facts and the way in 
which they will serve some purpose will be far more effective. 
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And even more important, in vicarious experience the learner is 
in control; he can turn the dial; he can shut it off altogether and 
meditate and reconstruct. He can slow up or speed up the flow; 
he can soften or intensify it ; he can repeat and observe again. In 
such situations learning accompanies vicarious experience, a re- 
sult that is not guaranteed even by direct experience. As Frank- 
lin remarked, “ Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.” Regarding our children as far from being 
fools, we think they can leam from others, as well as from experi- 
ence. We in America believe that it is possible for teachers to 
teach and for pupils to leam. 


While learning through vicarious experiences can be economi- 
cal, safe, expeditious, and thorough, it must not crowd out direct 
experience. Its success depends upon a wide and varied back- 
ground, upon an adequate vocabulary, and upon the imaginative 
reconstruction of direct experience. Consequently the teacher 
should introduce and use vicarious experiences gradually. As 
pupils grow older the proportion of the materials which can be 
learned from others gradually increases, but the need for direct 
experiences will, of course, never disappear. 

Vicarious experience enables the pupil to expand his limited, 
personal world beyond the furthest horizon ; it enables him to see 
™ e , h ? , n< T Seen before > t0 h «ar what he has never heard 
“°'V 0 ”!“* he has “ver felt before, to leam what be has 

oever knot™ before, to understand what he has never understood 
before. It ,s the royal road to learning. 


CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 

vahieVf^Tnpl" 8 aDa * y ? i ? of the ,earn 'ng process emphasizes the 
b the It shows that learning 

we examine the e °r°- esper ‘ ence - It is now appropriate that 
struct his experience. ” lidl the pupil 50 recon ‘ 

f " amins ” 

unit; this means that he ™ s t JJf J o™ ’ sub J ect " P ro “™. “ 
If he has no background which emH T" somethin S about **■ 
ready for the material and v” him t0 start - he 1S not 

loo d h ^ h3Ve no interest in 5t The 
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adjusting them to both classes and individuals — a task diffi- 
cult enough to challenge the most resourceful teacher (see 
Chapter n). 

A sixth condition of learning is a sense o] freedom on the part 
of the child. Repeated studies have shown that compulsion, ridi- 
cule, and punishment, or the fear of them, interfere with or pre- 
vent learning. The teacher must provide an atmosphere in which 
the pupil can be natural, free from self-consciousness and con- 
straint. He must be free to make at least some choice of the ma- 
terials which be learns, to discover methods and procedures, and 
to make his own interpretations and generalizations. Under 
proper guidance he will make few fundamental errors, and what 
he does learn in an atmosphere of freedom and with a sense of his 
own responsibility will contribute far more to his mental develop- 
ment than the wisdom of the ages imposed upon him by a task- 
master. 

A seventh condition, which is almost always present in the so- 
cial studies, is awareness of lime and place. While mathematics, 
much of science, and large portions of other fields operate inde- 
pendently of time and place, the materials of the social studies 
depend upon and involve time and place. Migrations of people 
start from a place and go to a place, and the movement occurred 
at some time. Coffee is produced in particular places ; a people 
gained their freedom in a particular period of time ; and a certain 
great leader lived in a specific area during a particular epoch of 
time. The significance of persons, events, inventions, trends, and 
movements depends upon their being located in both time and 
place. This condition does not mean that these two factors must 
continually be stated with respect to every particle of content; 
it does mean that the significance of realities in the social studies 
depends upon the setting and the time sequence. They must be 
implicit or explicit in studying all sodal materials. 

THE TEACHER AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 

The teacher has the responsibility of seeing that as many as 
possible of the conditions described in the preceding section are 
prodded for the pupil. Other conditions over which she has even 
more control are described in this section. Directing pupils 
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A third condition of learning is meaning. This condition is met 
when the pupil can understand how it ties on to what he already 
knows and when it contains materials that he recognizes as useful. 
Many experiments in psychology show that nonsensical materials 
are quickly forgotten, but that concepts, principles, generaliza- 
tions, interpretations, and methods tend to endure. Unless the 
pupil sees meaning in his assignment, it is nonsense to him; it 
can scarcely be learned, and if it is learned in rote fashion it will 
quickly disappear. So the teacher will provide situations through 
which pupils may see wholes, gain overviews, and draw conclu- 
sions so that the materials may become significant and meaning- 
ful to them 


. fo “ r . tl1 condition of learning is fullness. Important in all 
helds, this condition is especially so in the social studies. Rev- 
ive y long and detailed narratives are easier to understand than 
brief summaries. Five pages devoted to the details of the west- 
ard movement are easier and more leamable than a summary 
A l0ng P ara 2 ra Ph on the products of Spain is more 
„ . 8 u an 3 cata l°gic list. A generalization or an insight 
»»ly by deriving it from relevant details. While 
™ g b ' S,a ‘ e f ,‘ n a d vance as a guide, it can be appreciated only 
»“ pd h,n ' se J I b® Hone through a process similar to that 
ratat. c . i Sm ' J . d ‘ SC<IVe " r " sed - Fnll ”' ss should not mean 
relevant or te ^' ous listings ; it does imply extensive, 

presented in a ^ erstandable material coherently organized and 
densed stateml appropnate st V ,e - Cryptic, abbreviated, and con- 
pupil learning "r ’ “I 31161- how profound, are antithetical to 

sake of the niin‘1 rC ^ lty ‘ s not synonymous with clarity. For the 
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whereas increasing the number of associations gives repeated op- 
portunities for learning. 

The teacher can promote learning through meaningful practice. 
The basic facts, skills, and methods should be reviewed at spaced 
intervals, and utilized if possible in new settings. Teachers have 
shown great ingenuity in making and in encouraging children to 
make games and contests which involve the recognition of famil- 
iar words, names, and facts in new connections. While direct 
repetition is seldom desirable, it does offer repeated opportunities 
for those who failed to make the proper association when the 
material was first presented ; and by providing endless variation 
the ideas can be expanded and intensified for those who do not 
need the direct repetition. 

The teacher can promote learning by the frequent use of praise. 
The long wrangle over the relative effectiveness of reward and 
punishment, praise and blame has been concluded. Research 
studies are almost unanimous in giving a very high rating of 
favorable over unfavorable recognition. The praise may be only 
a nod, a low “ correct,” or a smile of approval. Psychologically it 
is approbation which increases learning; the high marks, prizes, 
etc., are merely external evidence of the social approval which 
comes from being correct. Normal human beings desire com- 
mendation ; they are even willing to learn in order to secure it. 

As a corollary to the frequent use of praise one would naturally 
conclude that blame, censure, criticism, or punishment should be 
used seldom. Probably it is better never to use them. If the ob- 
ject is to promote learning, the teacher has no right to use punish- 
ment, for there is almost no evidence to show that it is effective, 
and abundant evidence to show that it is detrimental. Even the 
mild words “ wrong,” “ incorrect,” and “ erroneous ” evidence dis- 
approval and so have a negative effect. Such punishment as is 
used should be immediate, directed specifically toward the error, 
directly proportioned to the seriousness of the error, and ad- 
ministered as impersonally as possible. 

The teacher can promote learning by seeing that the pupils 
achieve success. The taste of success seems to leave an abiding 
flavor and a strong desire to repeat the experience. The pupil 
who has made a correct response is likely to repeat that response. 
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through the learning process is the function of the teacher. Her 
role is always important and often determinative. 

The greatest contribution which the teacher can make to the 
learning process is to be qualified and competent. Fortunate in- 
deed are the pupils if she has a pleasant personality with a high 
stimulus ratio. She then teaches by her presence as well as by 
her efforts. The teacher should be able to explain things clearly, 
to analyze and correct defects and errors, and to provide an at- 
mosphere of freedom, naturalness, and purposefulness. It is also 
her function to see that the room is attractive, that materials are 
ready, and that a reasonable degree of order and system prevails. 

The teacher can promote learning by providing numerous and 
varied activities. To learn, the pupil must be active. Pupil activ- 
ity’ pupil planning, and pupil responsibility are not just fads. 

ey are the means employed in the modern elementary dass- 
room that evidence a better understanding of how learning takes 
P nf These practices enable children to become active learners 
rattier than passive compilers in a teacher-directed classroom. 
Assuming then that the pupil is willing and ready to learn, let us 
describe some of the conditions under which the pupil will re- 
construct his experience. F 

H .^!«. t ! ach " ca " promote P u P‘l learning by merging study and 
rite ' 10n ldea pupils should study separately and re- 
a J ? ST* ? Vms teacher the roIe of hearer, prodder, critic, 

time should °vi’ DOt j 1Sed ^ pon sound psychology. Instead, the 
ties Dnri e . evQte( l t0 a judicious blend of reading and activi- 
ODDoriiiniiiVc ! e t a ^ tlVlty discus sion period the pupils will have 
and to receive the*?' \° W ° fk ‘ n S r °ups, to express their ideas, 
situation Thus lmu,atlon which naturally arises from a social 
will receive help aether* W l !, . learn durin S the discussion; they 
" ot aft[r otou5 

the materials 1 learnm S b y repeating and expanding 

seld0m be bright duplica- 
not only for the ’sake cf?nl aspects should be added, 

understanding of the concent ^ ’ ^ beC3USe &ey P romote an 
at the heart of the material S^^lizat^n or principle winch is 
. nals - Mere repetition has little value, 
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Excellent examples and analyses of learning and a good discussion of 
units. 

Cole, Lawrence E., and Bruce, William F., Educational Psy- 
chology. New York: World Book, 1950. 

Brings together in a meaningful synthesis the psychological contri- 
butions toward the understanding of human behavior 

Dewey, John, Bow We Think. Boston: Heath, 1933. 

A thorough revision of the book first published in iQoq. A classic 
treatment, worthy of attention because of its psychology and method. 

Fersh, George L., “ The Man in the Front of the Room,” Clearing 
House, 17:131-134, November, 1942. 

Discusses methods of motivating a junior high school history class. 

Hartman, George W., Educational Psychology. New York: Ameri- 
can Book, 1941. 

A good general treatment of the learning process. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction. Boston: Heath, 1941. 

Chapter VI is a good analysis of the relation of experience to learning. 

Huges, Maries M., “ Training Pupils for Successful Group Living,” 
Elementary School Journal, 50:453-459, April, 1950. 

Advocates programs for group activities in the schoolroom, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon free interaction among members of the group, the 
dealing with common problems, using talents and abilities of pupils, 
and analysis and evaluation of projects and programs by the pupils 
themselves. 

Koehrinc, Dorothy, “ Social Studies in the Nursery School and 
Kindergarten,” Childhood Education, 17: 180-182, December, 
1940 . 

Describes the process by which children develop concepts and atti- 
tudes from personal relationships, institutions, and customs. 

McIntire, Alta, “ Written Exercises to Improve Reading and 
Thinking in the Social Studies Field,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 45:270-275, January, 1945. 

Presents criteria for the preparation of study materials. 
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And even more important, he wants to continue to succeed with 
other materials. Success tends to become a habit. The teacher 
should therefore let pupils know when they succeed, and the 
sooner the better. Papers should be read and returned immedi- 
ately, if possible. Since success and the knowledge of it are such 
powerful incentives to learning, the teacher should see that every 
pupil succeeds, and as often as possible. 

The teacher can promote learning by providing for individual 
differences, by seeing that pupils of varying abilities have chal- 
lenging assignments. The slow, backward pupil and the bright, 
versatile one are both entitled to special consideration. Each 
should be led to achieve up to the level of his capacity; each 
should have materials which utilize his whole ability. 

The teacher can promote learning l>v providing for socialized, 
varied group activities. Not all teadung and learning are indi- 
vidualized — committees must learn to work as committees, a 
team as a team, and a class as a cla«s The playing of games, the 
singing of songs, and other activities in which the individual loses 
himself and becomes a part of a larger whole are necessary pro- 
cedures in the social development of every child. The desirability 
of providing for every individual should not obscure the obliga- 
tion to provide also for the class. And providing for the class fs 
not merely the sum total of the provisions for the individuals. 
Just as society is more than the sum total of all individuals so the 
class is a group which is more than the sum total of all the pupils. 
The teacher should help each pupil to be himself and also to be a 
cooperating and unselfish member of his group, his class, and his 
school. (For additional suggestions on how to create a favorable 
learning environment, see Chapter 14.) 
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THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

The term “ social studies teacher ” is not altogether appro- 
priate when applied to the elementary teacher. She can like .vise 
be characterized as a science, language, mathematics, art, and mu- 
sic teacher. In the absence of a more apt designation, however, 
the phrase “ social studies teacher ” as used in this book refers to 
the elementary teacher in her capacity as a teacher of the social 
studies. 

A great deal is required and even more is expected of the ele- 
mentary teacher. She is expected to understand society, have a 
wide and workable knowledge of all the fields, be conversant with 
the latest developments concerning child nature and growth, and 
be a master of methods. In view of these exacting demands it 
may seem unreasonable to expect her to read a special book de- 
voted to the teaching of one field. When that field is the social 
studies, however, several reasons can be advanced for such an 
expectation. 

In our civilization social inventions and the techniques of hu- 
man relationship have fallen behind our advances in material in- 
ventions and machine technology. It is therefore reasonable to 
claim that, for the present at least, the sodal studies field is the 
most important one; certainly it Is the one in which progress is 
most desperately needed. Whether it is the most important or 
whether it is simply the one which is furthest behind, it is re- 
garded in many systems as the core of the elementary program. 
And in all systems it is receiving more attention in the curriculum 
and in the daily schedule. Furthermore, the field is difficult ; it re- 
quires extensive and intensive study, and because of its rapidly in- 
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Milligan, John P., “ Principles Relating Experience to Education,” 
Elementary School Journal, 45:153-157, November, 1944 - 
Milligan defines education as “ increasing the ability to meet situa- 
tions by thoughtful use of experience.” Experience has educational 
value in proportion to the readiness of the individual to understand 
and use it, and m proportion to the importance of the experience. If 
the person is not mature enough or sufficiently prepared, no worth- 
while results will follow experience. Thought is defined as “ the form 
of experience which increases ability to meet situations.” 
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velopment. To be a student of education is even more impor- 
tant for the elementary teacher than for the high school or college 
teacher since the pupil is more dependent and needs more guid- 
ance than the advanced student. She should therefore search 
eagerly for such help as the professional literature offers. 

The second major function of the social studies teacher is that 
she be a student of the social sciences and of current problems 
and events. This is necessary because the social sciences are the 
storehouses from which classroom materials and units are de- 
rived. By keeping abreast of current problems and events the 
teacher can utilize the newest materials, either because they sup- 
plement the social sciences or because they facilitate instruction. 
Notwithstanding the availability of excellent textbooks and at- 
tractively prepared units, the teacher is still responsible for the 
quality of the materials which she presents to her pupils. 

The third function of the social studies teacher is to be the cur- 
riculum maker, or, in other words, the creator of the social studies. 
The historian’s history, the economist’s economics, or the geog- 
rapher’s geography usually needs revision, simplification, and re- 
organization. Being a student of the social sciences, the teacher 
is prepared to recognize accurate, timely, and pertinent materials. 
And being a student of children, she is qualified to remake these 
materials into suitable units for the pupils. 

The fourth function of the social studies teacher is to be the 
connective between diverse groups and elements, the interpreter 
of each to .the other. As a specialist in human relationships, she 
can interpret the school to the community, the community to the 
school ; the teachers to the parents, and the parents to the teach- 
ers. She can bring together the past and the present, the new and 
the old, the alien and the native, the near and the remote, the 
school and society. 

These various functions of the social studies teacher become 
clearer if one contrasts them with the functions of the elementary 
teacher as a teacher of arithmetic. In teaching arithmetic, the 
teacher needs to be (i) a student of children, {2) a student of 
mathematics, and (3) a maker of the arithmetic curriculum. If 
she keeps abreast of the improvements in the teaching of arith- 
metic, she need not concern herself very much with the changes in 
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creasing and changing content, it requires constant additions and 
revisions. Because of its importance, its increasing place in the 
school, and its difficulty, the elementary teacher can profitably 
devote special and intensive attention to the field of the social 
studies. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER 
The quality of instruction is the determinative factor in any 
social studies program. Courses of study, reading materials, 
equipment, and attractive rooms are important ; good supervision 
and administration contribute to the success of instruction; an 
appreciative community and stirring events facilitate the work of 
the school ; but all these factors are ineffectual unless there is a 
good teacher in the classroom. 

Educational leaders have successively developed faith in and 
stressed various elements in the teaching process. Thus the psy- 
chology of learning, visual and auditory aids, new seating plans, 
courses of study, units, individual differences, homogeneous 
grouping, methods, evaluation, history of education, scholarship, 
personality development, the guidance movement, community re- 
sources, research, experimentation, and other elements have been 
studied and tried. All these are important and each has made its 
contribution to education. But they all fall short of success un- 
less they are put into effect through competent teachers. Progress 
in education can be measured by the degree of improvement in 
the teacher. 

• Better teachers can be brought into the schools (i) by improv- 
ing the methods and standards of selection, (z) by improving the 
quality of undergraduate training, (3) by promoting the growth 
of teachers in service, (4) by encouraging graduate work, and 
(s) by improving the conditions and status of teachers. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 
The social studies teacher has the difficult task of bringing di- 
verse elements together and blending them into a harmonious 
whole. Her first major function is to be a student of children— 
their growth, nature, needs, interests, capacities, and limitations, 
and how they learn. This obligation requires that she keep 
abreast of developments in education, psychology, and child de- 
IIO 
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velopraent To be a student of education is even more impor- 
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teacher since the pupil is more dependent and needs more guid- 
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eagerly for such help as the professional literature offers. 

The second major function of the social studies teacher is that 
she be a student of the social sciences and of current problems 
and events. This is necessary because the social sciences are the 
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rived. By keeping abreast of current problems and events the 
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Notwithstanding the availability of excellent textbooks and at- 
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quality of the materials which she presents to her pupils. 
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riculum maker, or, in other words, the creator of the social studies. 
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ers. She can bring together the past and the present, the De* w 
the old, the alien and the native, the near and the remote ^ 
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mathematics, for these do not materially affect the contents of 
elementary arithmetic, or with current problems and events. 
Neither does she, as an arithmetic teacher, need to serve as a con- 
nective or an interpreter, for that is primarily a sodal function. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD TEACHER 
Many studies of the desirable characteristics of a good teacher 
have been made. Health, freedom from physical handicaps, at- 
tractive appearance, vitality, good eyes, and a sound nervous sys- 
tem are the physical qualities most frequently mentioned. At 
least average intelligence and a whole array of personality and 
character traits are put down as necessary, or at least desirable. 
These traits are sympathy, kindliness, courtesy, tact, helpfulness, 
sincerity, honesty, dignity, forcefulness, carefulness, patience, 
leadership, enthusiasm, optimism, fairness, discretion, consist- 
ency, humor, imagination, originality, self-control, promptness, 
and open mindedness. Other good qualities are sometimes men- 
tioned. To make a complete list one might well turn through the 
dictionary and note every adjective and noun which indicates a 
desirable quality. 

So far no quality has been mentioned which seems to be more 
necessary, more desirable, or more characteristic of teachers than 
of other persons. In fact, it is highly desirable that a secretary, 
clerk, nurse, housekeeper, or citizen possess these same qualities. 
This statement does not minimize their importance; it merely 
points out that so far the peculiar requirements for the teacher 
have not been mentioned. 

It is highly desirable that the teacher possess as many good 
qualities as possible. The encouraging aspect is that these traits, 
aside from intelligence and certain physical characteristics, are 
acquired and acquirable. The old bromide about teachers being 
bom and not made is worse than nonsense ; it is a vicious error. 
The person who wants to teach and who has a passably sound 
physique and at least an average mind can with study and train- 
ing become an actual teacher. 

The characteristics which are peculiar to the teacher are schol- 
ars tp an professional conduct. Some practices which charac- 
terize the good teacher can be identified. Most of the following 
1X2 
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are characteristic of the good elementary teacher and all of them 
apply to the good social studies teacher. 

The Good Social Studies Teacher 
I. Personality and Philosophy 
r. Is kind and courteous 
2. Demonstrates respect for pupils 

3 - Is cheerful and encouraging 

4 - Demonstrates a sense of humor 
S’ Uses democratic procedures 

6. Demonstrates tolerance 
7- Is social-minded and communicative 
8. Is accessible and approachable 
H. Preparation and Competence 
9- Is broadly trained 
to. Possesses sound scholarship 
n. Pursues reading and study programs 
r*. Keeps affve professionally 

13- Is loyal to professional standards 

14- Participates in professional activities 

15- Keeps up with current affairs 

1 6. Knows the community 

17. Is a citizen as well as a teacher 

18. Outlines work in advance 
19- Studies children 

HI Curriculum 

• 20. Selects useful contents 

21. »Chooses purposeful activities 

22. Selects meaningful problems 

23. Develops original units 

24. Relates the program to the community 

25. Relates the program to pupil experiences 

26. Provides a flexible program 

27. Secures varied reading materials 
IV. PupiJ Relations 

28. Fosters cooperative planning 

29. Develops a sense of responsibility 
30- Allows for individual differences 

31. Gives help ungrudgingly 

32. Utilizes pupfl committees 
33- Utilizes pupil experience 
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34 Promotes cooperation 

35. Recognizes pupil contributions 

36. Gives pupils opportunities to talk 

37. Allows pupils great freedom 

38. Is objective and impersonal 

39 Has interest in individual pupils 
40. Promotes group activities 

V. Teaching Functions and Procedures 
41 Makes criticisms judiciously 

42. Analyzes defects 

43. Explains dearly 

44. Gives explicit directions 

45. Develops varied procedures 

46. Answers questions 

47. Develops concepts 

48. Provides meaningful practice 

49. Emphasizes skills 

50. Develops generalizations 

51. Asks questions for specific purposes 
Si. Creates interests 

33. Outlines assignments and plans dearly 

54. Provides favorable conditions for work 

55. Indudes dramatic play 

VI. Teaching Aids 

56. Uses the radio 

57. Plays recordings 

58. Utilizes motion pictures 

59- Stresses maps, charts, diagrams, etc. 

60. Makes field trips 
6r. Utilizes invited speakers 

62. Guides construction projects 

63. Uses bulletin boards 

64. Guides making of scrapbooks 
63. Encourages collecting 

66. Utilizes models, friezes, puppets, etc. 

VII. Evaluation 

67. Uses standardized tests 

68. Makes good tests 

69. Utilizes tests for improvement 

70. Employs progress charts 

7 >. Discusses pupil performance individually 





CURIOSITY AND OBSERVATION 
PROMOTE LEARNING AND UNDER- 
STANDING. 


OBSERVATION AND DISCUSSION 
HELP TO BlILD LASTING IMPRES- 
SIONS- 






ACTIVITIES V. HICH HAVE A NATURAL APPEAL CAN BE MOST 
SL CCESSFL LLY ADJUSTED TO PUPIL ABILITY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 
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72. Keeps behavior records 

73. Explains the purpose of tests 

74. Bases marks on varied achievements 

75. Evaluates written materials 

76. Maintains systematic records 

77. Guides pupil appraisals 

78. Evaluates other factors as well as pupil performance 

The poor teacher stresses selfish objectives, does not prepare 
ignores individual differences, selfishly shirks her responsibilities’ 
knows little about children, maintains a disorderly room neglects 
interesting materials, gets into routine ruts, sticks to the ’course of 
study, makes few plans, bluffs and stalls, and hands out punish 
ments frequently. In short, she evidences the absence of so ne 0 ’ 
all the good practices listed above. The point in mentioning tm- 
desirable practices is to indicate another technique for'Wfl 
diagnosis. 

TRAINING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 
The social studies teacher in the elementary schools has need of 
a wide acquaintanceship with all the social sciences. Their im- 
portance, difficulty, complexity, and changing content make them 
a field which calls for more than passing familiarity. Fortunatelv 
most teachers colleges and colleges of education have recognized* 
this need, and so provide reasonably acceptable programs i a jj$j_ 
tory, geography, political science, sociology, and economics. j Q 
view of the fact that elementary teachers must know material 
from all fields of knowledge, it is seldom possible for them to tak* 
courses in all five of the social sciences mentioned, A l ar g e p. 6 
centage of prospective teachers, however, do take courses j n 1 
least three of the subjects. When only three can be studied * 
perhaps wise to choose history, geography, and political SC j’ ' 3 
for materials from these subjects are most extensively utfli^ . ' 
the elementary grades. 

The other major area in which the social studies teacher 
training is education. The Committee on American Hist 0r _ 
Schools and Colleges drew up the following statement ^ 
recommended work in social studies and education which 33 ( , e 
mentary teacher might reasonably be expected to take. 
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should base promotions and salary increases upon evidences of 
professional growth. By their policies they can challenge teach- 
ers to meet ever-rising standards or they can lull them into 
lethargic complacency. 

The teachers in smaller schools and even in many large systems, 
however, cannot afford to delay self-improvement until it receives 
official sponsorship and recognition. By starting at once upon 
their own initiative they will soon be able to pass on to better po- 
sitions in better administered schools. The capable and ambi- 
tious teacher who wants to grow professionally has available a 
number of promising opportunities and means. 

The first and most important method of teacher growth, one 
that is available everywhere, is professional reading. Books and 
magazines in the social sciences and education can be bought or 
borrowed. Clubs of teachers may well be formed for the purpose 
of securing the desired materials. Committees of teachers some- 
times annotate books and articles and make their results available 
for colleagues. Among the most helpful materials which a social 
studies teacher can read are the publications of the National 
Counril for the Social Studies, which is a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Social Education, the Council’s 
official magazine, appears monthly during the school year. Its 
yearbooks are published for distribution and discussion at the an- 
nual Thanksgiving meetings. The council also publishes bulletins 
on a variety of topics and problems. Another publication of im- 
portance is the Elementary School Journal, published by the 
University of Chicago. Many of its articles are devoted to the 
social studies. Constant, serious, and purposive reading pays 
large returns in satisfaction, in increased competence, and often 
in promotions and higher salaries. 

A second method of teacher growth is that of professional writ- 
ing. Nearly every social studies teacher is under the necessity of 
preparing committee reports, stating objectives, and writing units. 
Many teachers write book reviews and articles for national, state, 
or local magazines. Most states now have sodal studies councils 
which publish frequent bulletins. The teacher who is willing to 
writ* can often find an outlet lot her woik in these bulletins ot the 
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state councils. Bacon long ago observed, “ Writing maketh an ex- 
act man.” The teacher who wishes to clarify and definitize her 
experiences and ideas should try this method of self-improvement. 

A third method of teacher growth is through professional activi- 
ties in educational organizations. Attendance at faculty meet- 
ings, membership on committees, and trips to state and national 
conventions are valuable. The teacher who has a place on a 
program or becomes an officer in an organization not only learns 
professional materials, but also extends and deepens her social 
contacts and appreciations. The teacher who welcomes instead 
of shuns professional assignments and opportunities is the one 
who will grow most. 

Another means of increasing professional competence is travel. 
Visits to scenic spots and significant geographical areas, historical 
scenes, museums, art galleries, public buildings, and industrial 
plants are pleasant and stimulating. Such purposive travel ex- 
tends interests, deepens insights, and vastly expands one’s store of 
illustrations. 

A fifth and very tangible means of growth is that of taking ad- 
ditional university work. Whether the teacher seeks an advanced 
degree, help on a unit, or general stimulation, she can have a 
pleasant and profitable six weeks. In summer school the teacher 
should plan to take courses in the social sciences as well as in edu- 
cation. One advantage of additional work in universities is that 
it is a type of growth which administrators can easily recognize, 
and they sometimes appraise it in terms of increased salaries. 

Other opportunities of professional growth are numerous. 
Community service on boards, committees, juries, and programs 
enables the teacher to know the people and to demonstrate to 
herself that she is a participating citizen. Work experience dur- 
ing the summer in offices, stores, and factories has realistic values 
or the social studies teacher. An increased understanding of 
economic and social processes is apt to follow. The seeing of 
worthwhile plays and motion pictures, attendance at ball games 
and other public gatherings, and familiarity with funny page char- 
acters and radio entertainers help the teacher to keep up with the 
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FREEDOM OF TEACHING 

The social studies more than any other field of the elementary 
program is fraught with controversial issues. People feel strongly 
about how history is taught, the manner in which parties and elec- 
tions are treated, and what is said about the tariS, social relations, 
and regional projects like the Tennessee Valley Authority. Even 
when the teacher is competent, reasonable, and tactful she is in 
danger of offending individuals and groups. Her freedom to teach 
is likely to be restricted. If any teacher is to stand up for her 
freedom it will have to be the social studies teacher. A few prin- 
ciples are fairly clear and acceptable. 

The teacher wants freedom to teach, not for any selfish or per- 
sonal reason, but because she cannot teach honestly, frankly, and 
effectively without it. The pupils deserve the right to leam ; they 
cannot have it unless the teacher has the freedom to teach. The 
school is the only institution which is committed to objectivity, 
to an unbiased presentation of materials. Political parties are 
committed to their policies; churches are pledged to their creeds; 
Industry is set to maintain its practices; labor unions are or- 
ganized to uphold their side of disputes. Only the schools even 
undertake to be disinterested and uncommitted. Those who re- 
strict the teacher are trying to deprive the children of their one 
opportunity to hear all sides of issues. 

Freedom to teach rests upon professional competence. Free- 
dom to speak on all kinds of issues cannot be bestowed upon a 
person. Such freedom must rest upon knowledge, judgment, good 
intentions, objectivity, and disinterestedness. Freedom to teach 
is not a commodity which the school board or superintendent be- 
stows upon teachers; it is a hard-won right which belongs to a 
teacher because she has demonstrated the capacity to handle it. 
While teachers are justified in resisting petty restrictions and 
regulations, they must be sure their freedom rests upon compe- 
tence, for in the long run even a school board or a superintendent 
cannot guarantee freedom to an unworthy teacher. 

Restrictions upon the teacher’s freedom assume various forms. 
Sometimes they appear as directives on where to board, what store 
to patronize, what church to attend, what entertainments to shun, 
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the manner in which to dress. Sometimes teachers are forbidden 
to leave town for week ends ; sometimes they are forbidden to 
keep company with young men or to marry. 

Within the social studies there are many taboos. In some 
communities the teacher must not criticize advertising ; in others 
the high tariff on a particular commodity is an untouchable; in 
others she must not mention oleomargarine ; in others she must 
not say kind things about Negroes; in others the American Revo- 
lution, the Civil War, or even an election must be handled with 
caution. _ , 

The greatest harm in these restrictions is not the specific limi- 
tations which they impose but the general inhibiting effect which 
they have upon the teacher’s morale. They are well calculated to 
break the spirit and induce craven submission. Under them the 
teacher is tempted to give up initiative and become an unimagina- 
tive and routine hearer of lessons. Thus these taboos and re- 
strictions inevitably mar the quality of instruction which the 
children receive. 

Against these inroads, these petty invasions of her personal and 
professional career, the teacher can protest, both as an individual 
and as a member of a group. She can inquire about such matters 
before signing a contract, and in extreme cases she can protest, 
fight, and possibly resign. Short of resigning she can help to 
carry on a campaign to enlighten the public as to the issues and 
to point out the dangers of such restrictions. Since they are some- 
times the result of arbitrary orders by school boards, made to 
quiet some voluble patron, they are open to publicity and analy- 
sis. Surely teachers, of all people, should believe in education, 
even that which teachers direct toward their own protection. But 
there is no quick or sure cure for oppressions and restrictions. 
Increased salaries, a higher status, and above all increased com- 
petence will in the long run win freedom for the teacher. 


A Personal Library or Professional Books 
Carr, Edwin R., Guide to Reading for Social Studies Teachers. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, Bulletin j 6, 19s*. 

Korn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. Scrib- 
ners, 1937. 313 PP- $2.50. 
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Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May, The Child and Bis Currie - 
tdum. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Second Edition, 1950. 686 pp. 
?4.oo. 

Michaelis, John U., Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. 

Prentice-Hall, 1950. 466 pp. $4.50. 

Wesley, Edgar B., Director, American History in Schools and Col- 
leges. Macmillan, 1944. 148 pp. $1.25. 

, and Adams, Mary A., Teaching Social Studies in Elementary 

Schools. Heath, Revised, 1952. 

pedagogical panaceas 

In education, as in all professions, there are sincere discov- 
erers, experimenters, and scholars; there are also smooth pro- 
moters, impatient reformers, and quixotic crusaders. To distin- 
guish between the educator and the sophist, the genuine and the 
spurious, the permanent and the ephemeral, the teacher needs 
cautious skepticism and discerning insight. 

Teachers, like workers in all fields, are interested in short cuts 
to achievement, royal roads to learning, easy generalizations 
which will save time and worry. In view of the rapidity with 
which American education has grown and the hasty manner in 
which teachers have had to be recruited, it is not surprising that 
there has been a prolonged and intensive search for pedagogical 
panaceas. The writer or speaker who announced a new plan or 
the discovery of a new method was assured of a hearty reception. 

In the history of American education many panaceas have been 
placed on the educational market. Object teaching, the use of 
pictures, the five formal steps, the project method, the platoon 
system, homogeneous grouping, motion pictures, the radio, ac- 
tivities, integration, fusion, measurement, and various other ideas, 
plans, and methods have been heralded as the solutions to peda- 
gogical problems. Each of these contained elements of truth; 
each has made its contribution to education. 

There is nothing unusual or unnatural in seeking a formula, a 
guide, a golden text Confusion is likely to follow only when a 
teacher actually thinks she has found a simple panacea for a very 
complicated process. Teachers should watch hopefully for new 
discoveries, because the profession does make progress, but they 
should also examine critically each new proposal. Premature en- 
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thusiasra and faith in a proposed solution naturally leads to errors 
and disappointment. Such experiences are likely to drive the 
teacher back to a resigned complacency in which she will scorn 
real discoveries and advances. 

In education, as in other professions, speakers and writers try 
to inject new meanings into familiar words, to coin new phrases, 
and to overhaul the terminology. When this process is allowed to 
grow naturally, it is an asset to the profession. When verbal 
progress outstrips the actualities which it purports to describe, 
however, confusion and disorder result. Some of these mislead- 
ing cliches, mottoes, and catchwords deserve identification. 

One of the most common sources of educational confusion 
arises from the faith engendered by the too frequent use of one 
word, assigning to it an inclusive meaning and investing it with 
an emotional connotation. Examples of such words are Junc- 
tional, activity, integration, and progressive. All of these are sig- 
nificant and appropriate words. All deserve a place in any edu- 
cational glossary. Harm arises only when any one word becomes 
a standard for measuring ideas, proposals, and persons, when it 
becomes the touchstone by which all values are tested. Educa- 
tion stands in need of an objective and exact vocabulary. The 
profession suffers and the individual teacher deceives herself, 
however, when she invests a particular word with mystical quali- 
ties. The profession should eschew supernatural connotations 
and endeavor to achieve a vocabulary with as specific meanings 
as the nature of the ideas allows. 

Another example of educational confusion is the tendency to 
assign all ideas to one of two categories, right or wrong, black or 
white, either one or the other, all or none. Such tendency leads 
one to describe a curriculum as an activity program or a subject 
program ; an educator as a radical or a reactionary ; a school as 
dominated by freedom or authority; a method as modem or 
antiquated. This either-or tendency leads to partisanship, su- 
perficiality, and oversimplification. 

A third example of an educational panacea is the selection of a 
phrase oran idea and assigning an inferior status to all competing 
ideas. Thus the phrase child-centered school is sometimes re- 
garded as a kind of achievement, as an idea which is superior to 
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Babb, A. S., Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Performances 
of Good and Poor Teackers of the Social Studies. Bloomington: 
Public School Publishing Company, 19:9. 

Some of the reported differences do not seem to be very significant, 
but the study is suggestive and helpful. 

Beale, Howard K. f Are American Teachers Free 7 New York. 
Scribner’s, 1936. 

The answer is no. Many concrete instances of pressures and dicta- 
tions. The author correctly emphasizes the baleful effects of sue 
procedures. Some of the author’s obiter dicta about education have 
no connection whatever with either his research or his conclusions. 

— , A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools, fccw 
York: Scribner’s, 1941. 

Shows that the teacher in America has never achieved any enviable 
status. 

Berkson, I. B., Preface to an Educational Philosophy. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 

Every social studies teacher shoutd read some books on philosophy. 
Contains an excellent analysis of democracy, especially its economic 
aspects 

Campbell, Roald F., " Evaluation and the Rating of Teachers, 
Elementary School Journal, 41:671-676, May, 1941- 
Proposes a teacher-rating scale and supervisor’s check sheet based on 
these points: “ The good teacher — 

1. Encourages pupil participation in planning, executing, and evalu- 
ating. 

a. Uses current materials in professional study and in work with 
pupils 

3. Stimulates fair consideration of controversial issues. 

4 Provides appropriate firsthand experiences for pupils and himself. 
5. Has an agreeable persona! demeanor and appearance. 

6- Cares for administrative detail with a degree of dispatch in order 
not to handicap other workers. 

7. Discovers, and relates work to, the need of pupils." 

Cabs, Edwin R., Guide to Reading for Social Studies Teachers. Na- 
Uonal CouncU for the Social Studies, Bulletin 26, 1951- 
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Hawkinson, Ella A., Selected Difficulties of Social Studies Teach - 
ers, Ph.D. thesis, University of Minnesota, 194:. 

Gives a discouraging picture of the reading done by social studies 
teachers. Presents a challenge of facts which every teacher should try 
to meet. 

Journal 0} Geography, September-May. A. J. Nystrom, 3333 
Elston Ave., Chicago. $3.00. 

The official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 
Content centered but abounds in methods, derices, and suggestions. 

Michenes, James A., “ The Beginning Teacher,” In-Service Growth 
of Social Studies Teacher, Tenth Yearbook, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1-37. Cambridge, 1939. 

Contains a self-rating scale and a summary of the whole field of 
teaching the social studies. A challenging treatment. 

Kevins, Allan, The Gateway to History. Boston: Heath, 1938. 
This book will make the typical teacher thoroughly ashamed of her- 
self for haring read so little, but it will also furnish the motivation 
for changing the situation. It is a guide and a “ gateway.” 

Robbins, Florence Greenhoe, “Student Reactions to Teacher 
Personality Traits,” Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion, 30:241-246, April, 1944. 

A guide to seeing yourself as your pupils see you. 
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Speight, Harold E. B., “ Criteria for Teacher Education,” Social 
Education, 6:2x9-221, May, 1942. 

A summary of the report of a committee ia New York. Stresses the 
need for teacher and pupil participation in the life of the community. 

Wesley, Edgar B., Director, American History in Schools and CoU 
leges. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 

Tins little report contains an excellent chapter on the training of the 
teacher and a specific plan for the elementary teacher. 
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8 SOCIAL REALITIES 

. AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE SOCIAL HERITAGE AND THE CHILD 
Our social heritage consists of the accumulated achieve- 
ments of man. Toys, clothes, books, dynamos, numbers, mechani- 
cal coal-diggers, games, language, Congress, bathtubs, and tele- 
vision are examples of the vast variety and extent of our sodal 
heritage. No child needs to start from the stone age; he is heir 
to a rich and marvelous heritage. 

For years adults were impatient to have children leam about 
the great achievements of modem civilization. Forgetting the 
immaturity and inexperience of children, many parents and some 
teachers rushed the process of introducing children to modem 
culture. The results were unsatisfactory and, in some instances, 
disastrous, for the child was overwhelmed and confused. 

To offset the premature introduction of the child to the social 
heritage, some educators developed the theory that the child 
needed merely to unfold, to grow, to acquire skills and under- 
standings in his own way and at his own preferred rate. The 
child rather than our culture became the center of an educational 
philosophy. 

There is no question that the child had been harshly treated, 
impatiently rushed, and prematurely exposed to adult concepts 
and problems. He needed to be accepted as an individual, as a 
member of society, and as having a right to be a child. Childhood 
has become a recognized period of life, and the child should not 
be regarded merely as a potential adult. 

In the process of working out acceptable theories and practices, 
some teachers have acquired the notion that the social heritage 
is the enemy of the child, that the achievements of civilization 
are not acceptable curricular materials. This is, q( course, an 
error, for pencils, paper, writing, reading, and all the contents 
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and activities of even the primary grades are portions of our heri- 
tage. So the question is not, Shall we introduce the child to his 
social heritage? It is rather, To what portions of the heritage 
shall the child be introduced ? When? By what methods? 

Perhaps the situation can he vivified by regarding the teacher 
as a hostess, the social heritage as a big, wealthy relative, and the 
child as the potential heir of the relative. As a gracious hostess 
the teacher may assure the child that his big, wealthy relative has 
many toys, that he knows lots of games, that he is fond of chil- 
dren. Although big and impressive, the social heritage has an in- 
finite variety of resources that are especially appealing to chil- 
dren. The hostess selects and emphasizes those portions that 
appeal to children, that they will understand and appreciate. 
Thus by selection and timing, the hostess prepares the heir to 
meet and understand his benefactor. 

This analysis shows that the child has immediate need of por- 
tions of our social heritage. Whatever errors of haste and pre- 
mature introductions have occurred in our educational past do 
not negate the basic truth that education is growth in the ability 
to accept, manage, and improve the social heritage. The child 
should, of course, be expected to claim only those portions of his 
heritage for which he has need. The teacher, however, must see 
the long and complicated process. She must seek to so socialize 
the child that he will become a participating member of society, 
one who will claim that portion of the heritage to which his needs 
and abilities entitle him. 

This analysis also shows why the teacher must be a student of 
contemporary civilization. She must seek to understand its com- 
plexities, its trends, its needs, and its opportunities. By being an 
active student of society the teacher can guide the child more 
effectively and more understandingly in the long process by which 
he becomes a worthy member of society. She thus becomes the 
perfect hostess and the child becomes a worthy heir who enters 
into the full possession of his heritage. 

DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 

Education in its fullest and richest sense is possible only within 
the framework of democracy. If the government, the church, or 
130 
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influential pressure groups try to set limits for education, they 
thereby hamper, not only its freedom, but its effectiveness. Who* 
ever tries to set limits, establish taboos, and mark off forbidden 
areas is the enemy of education. Such restraints tend to destroy 
its effectiveness even within the areas in which it is supposedly 
free. Fear, compulsion, and restraint are the enemies of educa- 
tion. To say that democracy is the friend and patron of educa- 
tion is an understatement; education cannot function without 
the freedom which democracy alone can provide. 

Education and democracy may be said to have signed a reci- 
procity agreement, a treaty providing for mutual support and 
exchange. Democracy provides the setting in which education 
can flourish, and education provides the spirit and morale which 
insure the continuance of democracy. The statesmen and lead- 
ers who establish public education in the United States performed 
a profound service ; they thereby took out an insurance policy for 
the endurance oi democracy. Education, having written this pol- 
icy, cannot afford to repudiate its obligation. 

The upholding of democracy involves the practice of democ- 
racy. Since it provides the only setting in which teaching and 
learning can fully succeed, the teacher should have no difficulty 
in accepting and practicing its principles. This acceptance in- 
volves treating pupils as human beings, paying them the cour- 
tesies and deferences which are due fellow creatures. Such a 
policy not only upholds and inculcates democracy ; it also facili- 
tates the learning of concepts, skills, and information and the at- 
tainment of understanding and insight. 

Within the setting of democracy this book can be written with- 
out fear of censorship or restraint; within the same setting the 
teacher can read it and try out such ideas as appeal to her. 
Within such an atmosphere we are all free to analyze our govern- 
ment and the whole society in which it operates. Such an analy- 
sis may lead to better schools, better social studies programs, more 
intelligent and enthusiastic citizens, and a stronger, more vital 
democracy. 

Within such a framework and with such a faith the social 
studies teacher cannot be a mere hearer of lessons, a purveyor of 
information, an inspector of conduct. To be consistent she must 
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be a director, a sharer, a participator in all the efforts of the 
children. The objectives will be accepted by the pupils; the cur* 
riculum, the activities, and even the standards of measurement 
will be evolved with their help and established with their consent. 
In brief, the social studies teacher will be a teacher and a prac- 
titioner of democracy, both because she believes in it and be- 
cause it makes possible the soundest pedagogy. 

NEED FOR SOCIAL ANALYSIS 

The question of what should be taught to boys and girls fs one 
that has no final answer. The making of a curriculum that will 
suit their needs and meet society’s demands is therefore a difficult 
and complex process. The making of a curriculum can be divided 
into five steps: (i) the analysis of society to ascertain Its demands 
and standards; (2) the determination of objectives; (3) the selec- 
tion of proper activities and contents; (4) the organization of 
these materials into suitable forms for teaching; and (s) the 
arranging of the materials to fit the varying needs of classes and 
individuals. This and the succeeding chapters are devoted to an 
account of this curricular process. 

The very existence of schools is evidence of an advanced and 
complex society. Primitive people had few skills, limited equip- 
ment, and only a small fund of knowledge. In such society the 
parents could by incidental instruction teach their children all 
they needed to know. First Hatchet could teach bis son how to 
make a bow and arrow, and the mother could teach the daughter 
how to cure a skin and roast a piece of meat. No special educa- 
tional institution was necessary. 

Civilization made slow progress. As late as the seventh century 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville, was able to record the essence of human 
knowledge within the bounds of what would now be an ordinary 
textbook. During the spare time of ten years he compiled prac- 
tically all that was known of science, government, art, history, 
theology, and all other branches. He was cited as the most 
learned man of his age. In his day there was little need for 
schools since the social heritage had such small proportions. 

Contrast these primitive beginnings and the limited heritage 
a.d. 630 with the almost limitless fund of knowledge which we 
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possess today. The aggregate of knowledge is bewildering in its 
extent and complexity. No one man now tries to cover all aspects 
of even a single subject. Thus the problem of the teacher is not 
to teach the entire social heritage, for that would be impossible, 
but to select those portions which should be taught. The first 
task of the teacher, and especially the social studies teacher, is, 
therefore, to analyze and evaluate society for the purpose of find- 
ing out what should be taught to boys and girls to fit them for so- 
cial participation. Naturally such analysis should be made with 
a constant awareness of the capacities, needs, and interests of the 
pupils. 

The school is a social institution, created and maintained by 
society to promote its own purposes. The teacher is therefore 
under imperative obligation to tty to understand the nature and 
purpose of the society which the school serves. This obligation 
does not mean the abject surrender of professional judgment nor 
the docile acceptance of the dicta of school boards and school ad- 
ministrators. It means simply that the teacher, along with all 
other educational workers, must try to understand the society in 
which she lives and which she seeks to serve. 

Educators have repeatedly lamented the failure of teachers to 
sense social needs and trends. Not understanding social processes 
and not knowing national purposes, teachers have often had to 
accept the interpretations of others, many of whom were likewise 
unprepared to make such analyses. In the absence of an 
understanding of social trends, teachers cannot chart a clear 
and direct course for the schools. Thus the schools may lag 
behind social progress, jump ahead of it, or go off on periph- 
eral by-paths. 

If teachers are incapable of analyzing society, they must in- 
evitably accept an inferior status and teach what they are told to 
teach in the way they are told to teach it. Such teachers have 
failed to reach professional stature. Unless and until the teacher 
becomes a vigorous student of society, she will not understand 
the status, purposes, and functions of the school nor its relation- 
ship to society and to the state. It is highly desirable for the 
sake of society and of the schools that teachers participate in de- 
termining both social and educational purposes. 
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ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 

Society is continually trying to make life for its members safer, 
more healthful, more attractive, and more satisfying. Progress 
toward these goals consists of innumerable changes and improve- 
ments. With respect to any particular change the process may 
be divided into three steps or stages: (r) the recognition of a 
defect, difficulty, or problem , (2) the formulation of a purpose 
to do something about it, and (3) the finding of a solution. The 
process of social change may be illustrated by a brief examination 
of three examples, immigration, education, and racial relation- 
ships. 

For more than a century people from all lands poured into the 
United States. They were welcomed and given opportunities. 
Up to about 1885 their coming was generally regarded as a great 
blessing to America. Thereafter the number of immigrants in- 
creased enormously and they came from southern and eastern 
Europe, whereas the older immigrants had come from northern 
and northwestern Europe. These new immigrants tended to settle 
in clusters within large cities and so resisted assimilation. Slowly 
the national attitude toward immigration changed ; it began to be 
regarded as a problem. It was discussed in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and hooks, from political platforms, in public meetings, 
and particularly in the halls of labor unions. Gradually the dis- 
cussion led to the determination to do something about immigra- 
tion. The process had reached the second stage, the formulation 
of a purpose. Various measures and laws were proposed. Finally, 
Congress by the laws of 1921, 1924, and 1927 found a solution , 
namely the quota system by which immigration was virtually 
stopped. The solution was not complete, for the quota system 
does not apply to the Western Hemisphere, and the whole issue 
may be reopened at some future date. Thus the American people 
had identified immigration as a problem ; they agreed upon a pur- 
pose, and they found a solution which was more or less satis- 
factory. 

Education has likewise gone through the three stages which 
mark social progress. In colonial America only the exceptional 
person could read and write. The formation of the United States 
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and the setting up of state governments called for popular partici- 
pation. An elementary education became necessary. The estab- 
lishment of schools became a recognized problem. Agitation for 
free public schools began. Makeshifts, such as charity, tuition, 
church, and monitorial schools, were tried and rejected. By 1830 
the American people had formulated the purpose of establishing 
free, tax-supported schools. Throughout the following decades 
state after state set up state-supported schools. The people had 
found a solution. 

Another aspect of social progress is strikingly instanced by edu- 
cation, namely, the raising of standards, which involves a repeti- 
tion of the whole process of identifying the problem, generating a 
purpose, and finding a solution. By 1875 there was a nation-wide 
recognition of the problem of providing additional schooling. 
The purpose of doing something was rapidly accepted, and the 
formula for its solution by establishing high schools was being 
widely applied by 1900. 

The social process with respect to intercultural relationships 
is more complicated than in the case of immigration and educa- 
tion. For more than a century land was so plentiful and oppor- 
tunities were so numerous that each group, whether it was racial, 
national, religious, or cultural, was able to find room and relative 
freedom. Within recent decades, however, the vast growth of our 
cities has thrown peoples of diverse origins and culture into inti- 
mate contacts. In addition, the rise of fascism with its emphasis 
upon race caused Americans to be more deeply concerned about 
their own treatment of minorities and diverse groups. The rela- 
tionship of these groups has become a problem. Segregation, poll 
taxes, Jim Crow laws, and discriminations of various kinds have 
been tried. Many persons are opposed to granting equal and 
similar opportunities to all groups. In other words no clear or 
unanimous purpose with respect to this problem has evolved. As 
soon as such a purpose evolves, if it eventually does, some formula 
or solution will probably be found. In the meantime the teacher, 
both as a citizen and as a teacher, discusses the problem, urges the 
adoption of a purpose, or advocates some proposed solution. 

These three examples of social progress in its various stages en- 
able us to understand the process more dearly. When soaety en- 
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counters an undesirable situation, such as too many immigrants, 
■widespread illiteracy, discord among social groups, unemploy- 
ment, lawlessness, disease, or broken homes, it identifies the prob- 
lem. People then become aware of the situation and describe and 
discuss it and analyze its nature and extent. It becomes a rec- 
ognized problem when people discuss it on the platform and over 
the radio, in forums and conversations, and in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. Frequency, intensity, and persistence of discus- 
sion are the dues to the identification of a social problem. 

Social problems of national magnitude do not appear overnight. 
The stage of recognition or identification often covers a number 
of years. Speed of traffic was not a problem before the wide- 
spread use of automobiles. Recognition of the situation required 
time. Before the rise of cities sanitation was not a serious 
problem, and recognition of it required time and additional ex- 
perience. Conditions change, standards rise, and new problems 
emerge. 

The transition from the stage of recognizing a problem to a 
determination to do something about it is gradual. No sharp line 
can be drawn between the period of recognition and the emer- 
gence of a united purpose. After the acceptance of the necessity 
for action a period for the consideration of proposed solutions 
ensues. Experimentation with these proposals lengthens the pe- 
riod of puipose, but eventually some kind of solution is found. 

The period of purpose is evidenced by action. When a people 
have decided to correct a situation they start campaigns, appoint 
committees, draw up petitions, pass resolutions, enact laws, ap- 
propriate funds, and give other evidences of the seriousness of 
their purpose. Thus action is evidence of the acceptance of a 
local or national purpose. These purposes furnish the bases for 
the determination of educational objectives. 

Solutions to social problems assume many forms. Some of 
them are really evasions; many are only partial; others are tenta- 
tive and temporary; and very few are thoroughgoing and perma- 
nent solutions. The solution often appears as a formula which 
has widespread and repeated applicability. Decreased death 
rates follow improved sanitation; better living conditions reduce 
crime; a vigorous electorate insures better government. These 
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and many other formulas either constitute or provide the means 
for solutions of social problems. The application and testing of 
a solution usually requires considerable time. And in the mean- 
time changed conditions may have altered the problem and the 
whole process of identification, purpose, and solution may have to 
be repeated. 


SOME PERENNIAL PROBLEMS 

The process of social analysis at any time will show that many 
of the items in the list given below are either potential or active 
problems. They may have varying intensities and varying de- 
grees of applicability for different communities. By a careful ex- 
amination of current developments the teacher can dedde which 
have pertinency and relevancy to a particular curriculum. 

This list contains a mixture of general and specific problems. 
Most of them are national in scope, but many of them are sus- 
ceptible of local application. Some of them are stated negatively 
and some positively, for logically it makes little difference 
whether one regards unemployment or employment, disease or 
health, illiteracy or education as the problem. It should be rec- 
ognized that they are problems and not unit titles (for the latter 
see Chapter 14). 


Economic Problems 


The national income 

Wages and salaries 

Returns on investments 

An annual wage 

Employment 

Seasonal employment 

Workmen’s compensation laws 

Capital and labor 

Labor unions 

Strikes 

Lockouts 

Blacklists 

Cluld labor 

Owning your home 

Financing a business 


Our circulating money 
Interest rates 
Consumer education 
Consumer cooperatives 
Honest advertising 
Honest quality 
Full weight 
Full measure 
Conservation 
Irrigation 
Soil erosion 
Forest fires 
Growing lumber 
Saving wildlife 
Transportation 
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Freight rates 

Free tracks for trucks 

Passenger fares 

Busses use the highways 

Building highways 


Political Problems 

Honest government 

Good neighbor policy 

Government ownership 

Extending democracy 

Fair elections 

Civil service 

Party platforms 

Controlling corporations 

Fair representation 

Regulating banks 

Taxes 

Regulating public utilities 

A world state 

Crime 

War 

Criminal justice 

Tariffs 

Reforming criminals 

Reciprocal tariffs 



Social Problems 

Population changes 

Minorities 

Declining birth rate 

Youth organizations 

Declining death rate 

Compulsory military service 

World peace 

Public opinion 

Poverty 

Freedom of speech 

Social security 

Maintaining civil liberties 

Old age pensions 

Censorship of plays 

Accident insurance 

Censorship of motion pictures 

Unemployment insurance Censorship of the mails 

Care of defectives 

Censorship of books 

Sharecroppers 

Controlling the radio 

Migratory workers 

Courteous conduct 

Jnterculturai relations 

Juvenile delinquency 


Cultural Problems 

Recreation 

Schools for everybody 

Art 

Public libraries 

Music 

Character education 

Education 

Illiteracy 

Urban and Rural Problems 

City planning 

Playgrounds 

Sanitation 

Parks 

Municipal ownership 

Rural -urban migration 
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Good roads Rural schools 

Rural isolation Rural churches 

Farm tenancy Fair prices for farm products 

Rural electrification 

This list of problems, which is far from complete, illustrates the 
continuance and persistence of the difficulties which h uman be- 
ings encounter when they try to live together and maintain high 
standards. By scrutinizing it, the teacher can appreciate some- 
thing of the range of the content of the social studies, and she can 
study some of them in detail and all of them in at least a general 
way. 

The first reaction to some of the problems in the list may be 
the feeling that many of them do not concern the elementary pu- 
pil. While many of them should not be studied by the pupil, all 
of them will sooner or later be a matter of concern. And nearly 
all of them do affect the teacher. Her knowledge of them and her 
attitude toward them affect her teach in g of the simplest unit For 
example, her attitude toward rural problems will affect her teach- 
ing of the unit on the farm, milk, or cotton ; her attitude toward 
monopolies and economic distribution will inevitably impinge 
upon the teaching of the unit on the grocery store, the market, or 
transportation. 
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FUNCTIONS AND OBJECTIVES 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


FUNCTIONS OP THE S OCTAL STUDIES 
Each field of the curriculum has a twofold aspect First, it 
serves human needs; it renders some practicable service to so- 
ciety. Second, it serves as a guide to students. As a guide it pro- 
vides objectives and goals. This section is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the functions which the social studies perform, to a listing 
of their practical social values. 

i. Social Experience. The first function of the social studies 
is to afford social experiences for the pupils. Before entering 
school the child has already had varied experiences with parents, 
siblings, relatives, and playmates. He has already begun to con- 
struct theories and to make generalizations as to how to get along 
with people. The school provides new associates and multiplied 
opportunities for group and team interactions. As the pupil 
ascends the grade scale he becomes acquainted with additional so- 
cial institutions. He learns how past states, armies, churches, and 
families lived, to what extent they failed or succeeded. The social 
studies field provides endless materials for both direct and vica- 
rious sodal experiences, though the success of a particular pupil 
varies with his ability and the skill of his teacher, 
a. Social Skills. The acquisition of sodal experience would be 
pointless unless the participant learns skills, techniques, and pro- 
cedures that can be applied to subsequent situations. The study 
skills connected with reading, writing, and finding materials are, 
of course, indispensable, but they are only the foundations for 
the more valuable skills necessary for carrying on human rela- 
tionships. Consideration of others, respect for competing opin- 
ions, toleration of differences, adjustment of opposition, and ac- 
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commodation to compromises require the development of the 
highest type of social skills, for they are the elements that are nec- 
essary in building society. Directly and vicariously the social 
studies provide these sodal skills in great abundance. Potentially 
the field is capable of transforming the most rebellious and nega- 
tive personalities into cooperative members. Thus the field per- 
forms a great sodal service. 

3. Social Knowledge. In addition to furthering sodal experi- 
ence, the sodal studies field provides an extensive storehouse of 
information about man’s relationships. As the child matures and 
has need of the sodal heritage, the storehouse of accumulated ex- 
perience is open to him. Through reading, through seeing films, 
television, and pictures, and through listening to others the pupil 
acquires some of the social knowledge that mankind has accumu- 
lated. Information from all fields is important and the social 
studies supply, rot only the facts, but the interpretations, prin- 
ciples, and generalizations to those who are prepared to under- 
stand them. 

4. Social Standasds. Inevitably, society has passed judgments 
upon the desirability of varied kinds of conduct. It has evolved 
standards for individuals, groups, and institutions. The indi- 
vidual shall tell the truth, obey the law, help his neighbor, meet 
his obligations, and establish a consistency of behavior. Groups 
must not exploit or oppress individuals ; they may seek to help 
their members but not at the expense of society. Institutions, 
such as state, church, and business, m3y pursue their purposes, 
but must keep in view the effects which their efforts have upon 
society as a whole. Society is more inclusive than its components 
— individuals and institutions. 

The sodal studies field reports and describes the standards that 
have evolved. Thus it provides materials for character education, 
for the formation of attitudes, and for deriving sodal ideals and 
standards. The field itself is not the judge, arbiter, or creator of 
standards; but as a mirror or reporter it serves a function of the 
highest sodal import. 

S- Social Problems. One of the most valuable and difficult 
functions of the sodal studies is to bring the pupil to a realiza- 
tion that sodety has failed to solve numerous problems, A knowl- 
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edge of the social heritage and respect for its achievements must 
not obscure the fact that inequality, injustice, and error still 
abound. Teaching that merely comforts and encourages is un- 
realistic and incomplete. Consequently the pupil must be intro- 
duced to the critical, problem solving procedure, not by a direct 
frontal attack upon society’s unsolved problems, but indirectly, 
by beginning with simple situations that provide solvable prob- 
lems for children. They can thus learn a method and a pro- 
cedure. The ultimate purpose of their learning the procedure is, 
of course, that they may participate in social progress. The fact 
that they are temporarily limited to minor problems need not 
obscure the ultimate purpose for learning the problem solving 
method. The social studies provide unlimited opportunities for 
learning what society has failed to accomplish. 

These five functions constitute an incomplete list, but they do 
provide an analysis of the field. They clarify the nature of the 
field and identify the social purposes which it serves. The fol- 
lowing sections discuss ways by which teachers and pupils can 
discern objectives and so realize the social utility of the social 
studies. 


HUMAN OBJECTIVES 

Human beings everywhere have certain basic needs and wants. 
Out of them they create visions of ideal conditions, and toward 
these ideals they direct their purposes and efforts. Almost every- 
one has his own conception of the good life, the great society, the 
perfect state. Thus human beings dream of what they want, and 
these wants become their objectives. 

Human objectives range from selfish personal aims to wide 
social values. Everyone starts with a realization of his own needs 
and wants ; they become his immediate objectives. As he widens 
his contacts and becomes more sensitive to his fellow men, he 
realizes the interdependence of human beings ; his objectives then 
become more social and inclusive. The Eskimo may envision a 
warm igloo and plenty of whale oil ; the attainment of them be- 
comes his objective. A statesman may envision a happy, in- 
dustrious people and so directs his efforts toward the realization 
of that objective. On the personal level objectives are likely to 
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center on food, houses, clothing, security, happiness, and success. 
On the social level they tend to include the brotherhood of man, 
the dignity of the individual, equality, liberty, justice, and 
democracy. 

Human objectives vary from one period of time to another, 
from place to place, and culture to culture. Some objectives are 
ephemeral, while others endure from generation to generation; 
some are local, while others are widespread; and the indirect, 
complex, and intangible objectives of an advanced civilization 
differ sharply from the direct, simple, and tangible ones of a 
primitive society. However, the differences are in degree rather 
than kind and it is therefore possible to identify a few basic hu- 
man objectives which, in one form or another, are tjpical or char- 
acteristic of most human groups. The following are examples of 
these enduring and pervasive objectives: 


Some Human Objectives 


Food 

Independence 

Shelter 

Friendship 

Employment 

Status 

Efficiency 

Cooperation 

Security 

Courtesy 

Conservation 

Frotection 

Achievement 

Justice 

Health 

Tolerance 

Recreation 

Character 

Conformity 


Human objectives are derived from a variety of Sources. Many 
of them evolve from the natural environment; others are acquired 
by associating with human beings. Some objectives are the result 
of experience and contemplation; some are derived from religion; 
others are evolved from political and social theories; still others 
come from philosophy. In view of these varied sources human 
objectives naturally vary in popularity, intensity, and persistence. 

Once established, objectives determine thought and action, for 
a person tries to do whatever will promote the realization of bis 
purpose. He cuts thick blocks of ice to make a warm igloo; he 
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joins others so that he can spear a larger whale ; he takes a better 
job in order to raise his standard of living ; he votes for the party 
whose policies he endorses; he subscribes to the magazines whose 
principles he advocates; he contributes to the causes which he 
approves ; he joins the church whose creed is in line with his faith. 
He does whatever will promote his personal and social objectives. 

Human objectives are basic to national purposes and educa- 
tional aims. Out of these basic human needs and wants the peo- 
ple of a particular country can select those which they wish to 
achieve. They will select, modify, refine, and adjust the human 
objectives that appeal to them and adopt them as national pur- 
poses. Human objectives also affect the aims of the home, the 
government, industry, the church, and especially the schools, al- 
though educational aims are derived more directly, perhaps, from 
national purposes. 


NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The people of each nation slowly build up standards, traditions, 
and ideals. These are translated into national objectives when 
the country as a whole accepts them and endeavors to make them 
prevail. By the process of analyzing society (see Chapter 8) one 
can identify the problems and purposes of a particular people or 
country. 

In the United States it is not difficult to identify our major na- 
tional objectives. Various committees of educators, historians, 
and leaders have issued such lists from time to time, and any 
teacher by thoughtful reading and observation can make a prac- 
ticable selection of the major purposes of the American people. 

Perhaps public discussion is the most reliable key to identifying 
national objectives. A topic or issue which is discussed widely. 
Persistently, seriously, and extensively is almost sure to indicate 
an accepted objective. For example, improved health has re- 
ceived such discussion within recent years. Radio speakers and 
lecturers have discussed the question; writers have described 
disease, physical defects, and possible remedies; organizations 
have passed resolutions and started campaigns; and people in 
all walks of life have discussed medical care and casts, hospitals, 
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health insurance, and other aspects of health. It seems clear 
then that the American people intend to achieve higher standards 
of health. 

A second mark of identification of a national objective is that 
of action. Perhaps the appropriation of funds by Congress and 
by state legislatures is the best single index of a serious national 
purpose. Action also takes the form of laws, which are strong 
evidences of serious intentions. Gifts, donations, grants by foun- 
dations, and popular subscriptions are other examples of action 
which indicate the acceptance of a national objective. 

The platforms of the national political parties are excellent in- 
dexes of national problems and purposes. The purposes and poli- 
cies as stated in the platforms may need to be discounted, but 
the range of issues which are discussed is reliable evidence of 
widespread interest and concern. Thus what is said about the 
tariff or old age pensions may not matter greatly, but the fact 
that they are discussed at all is significant. 

From these various sources the teacher can prepare a list of the 
national objectives. Such a list should be reexamined and revised 
annually, although many of the objectives will continue to appear 
in each revision. The application of these criteria to the present 
situation in the United States would result in some such list as 
follows. 


Prevailing National Objectives 


1. To prevent wars 

2. To uphold the United Na- 
tions 

3. To control the atomic bomb 

4. To provide military defenses 

5- To aid war veterans 

6. To maintain and expand 
democracy 

7. To maintain civil liberties 

8. To develop natural regions 

9. To conserve and utilize nat- 
ural resources 

10. To extend international 
trade 


11. To achieve full employment 

12. To achieve a stable economy 

rj. To raise the standard 0/ Jiv- 
ing 

14. To expand transportation 
facilities 

15. To equalize freight rates 

16. To promote small busi- 
nesses 

17. To plan for future develop- 
ments 

18. To improve social security 

19. To care for defectives 

20. To control crime 
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si. To provide adequate bous- 24. To provide education for 
ing everyone 

22. To raise esthetic standards 25. To provide enter tainm ent. 

23. To improve health and recreation 

Any carefully prepared list of national objectives has great 
significance for teachers. In general the schools must support 
and promote whatever the majority of Americans want. While 
some national objectives cannot be very directly or effectively 
promoted in the schools, most of them can be helped in the long 
run. The boys and girls will acquire information about these 
issues and build up attitudes toward them. The greatest value 
for teachers in studying national objectives is that in some form 
they eventually become educational objectives. 

AGENCIES FOR ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES 

Objectives, both human and national, are approved and pro- 
moted by a number of agencies. Each of these makes its contri- 
bution, but no one of them alone can achieve a significant result 
The extent to which these agencies agTee and cooperate is the 
measure of the progress toward any particular objective. It is 
highly important that teachers recognize that other agencies have 
functions which parallel those of the schools. The schools alone 
cannot transmit the social heritage, train children properly, or 
achieve any significant human or national objective. 

The principal agencies for achieving objectives are the home, 
the community, the church, the government, industry, public 
opinion, and the school. Take, for example, the basic human ob- 
jective, cooperation. The schools may have units on it, utilize 
pupil committees, organize teams, and preach and teach its vir- 
tues, but unless the home has trained the child to play with other 
children, unless the church, the community, and other agencies 
also approve and promote cooperation, it will remain an unattained 
objective. Or consider the national objective of maintaining and 
expanding democracy. The schools alone can make little head- 
way unless the home, the government, industry, and other agen- 
cies also help. 

A recognition oi tine fact that the schools are not wholly re- 
sponsible for perpetuating civilization, solving problems, and 
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pupils make the introduction of some objectives futile. The re- 
form of international exchange, for example, may be a worthy 
national purpose, but it would be an unsuitable objective for the 
elementary schools. Society can and should decide what it would 
like the schools to do, but the teacher must decide what the pupils 
are capable of doing. 

Many objectives which are proposed for the schools are never 
accepted by them. Legislatures require special celebrations, the 
observance of which would disrupt the school program ; patriotic 
societies and pressure groups seek to dictate the purposes of the 
schools. The teachers must be the eventual judges of the feasi- 
bility of an objective. Until and unless they think it can be 
promoted or achieved through instruction it will not become an 
educational objective. 

An educational objective must be one which is realizable 
through instruction or through the limited action which is pos- 
sible in school. The achievement of a social objective calls pri- 
marily for action, action by legislatures, organizations, and other 
groups of adults who are free to act and responsible for their acts. 
But the achievement of an educational objective calls primarily 
for Instruction. Such action as teachers and pupils can take be- 
yond the schools is fundamentally a method of instruction rather 
than outright, socially approved action. The primary purpose of 
the schools is instruction. 

PERSONAL VERSUS SOCIAL OBJECTIVES 

Throughout the history of American education the emphasis 
had been placed upon personal objectives. Horace Mann and 
thousands of others took great p3ins to show people that it paid to 
go to school. The greater income of the educated man was con- 
trasted with the poor returns which an unschooled person re- 
ceived. The prevailing philosophy has stressed education because 
it makes a man a successful doctor, a lawyer who earns big fees, 
a farmer who can raise paying crops, and a clerk who can be- 
come the boss. 

During the early development of our country these highly per- 
souaUted aad relatively set&sh purposes, were stressed va order 
to secure the establishment of schools. They were perhaps neces- 
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achieving objectives enables the teacher to see her work in truer 
perspective. A realization that the school is only one of several 
agencies striving for the same objective may seem to imply that 
the school is of minor importance. Such interpretation is, how- 
ever, erroneous. Just as the school could not succeed without 
the help of the home and the government, neither can they suc- 
ceed without its help. So the teacher should take heart from 
the fact that she has allies In her efforts to achieve her objectives 
and realize that the work of each is significant and necessary. 

NATURE 0? EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Educational objectives are as complex and as inclusive as so- 
cial objectives, but they function within a limited and controlled 
environment. While many of them are susceptible of immediate 
realization, many others are goafs of the distant future, of the 
years following formal schooling. 

An educational objective must (i) be in harmony with social 
purpose, (2) indicate tasks which are within the capacities of 
the pupils, (3) be actually accepted and undertaken by the 
schools, and (4) be realizable through instruction or through the 
limited action which is possible in the schools. Unless a pro- 
posed objective meets these conditions it is not a realistic educa- 
tional objective for American schools. 

Educational objectives must be in harmony with, or at least 
not in opposition to, national objectives. While all national ob- 
jectives do not constitute good educational objectives, the lat- 
ter must not contradict or oppose the former. It is unthinkable, 
for example, that an American school, maintained and supported 
by the state, could advocate fascism, polygamy, a state religion, or 
any other doctrine or principle so obviously at variance with the 
explicit wishes and declared purposes of the people of the state. 
Neither can the schools long evade positive injunctions to teach 
cooperation, international good will, democracy, and other so- 
cially approved purposes. 

Educational objectives must indicate action and study which 
are within the capacities of pupils, Pressure groups sometimes 
ask the schools to undertake too positive action and to teach diffi- 
cult and complex issues. The immaturity and limitations of the 
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ticular subject or grade. The feasibility and appropriateness of 
the objectives should be judged in terms of the nature of the con- 
tent and the stage of development of the pupils. All subjects 
may properly claim that they make contributions to general pur- 
poses, such as honesty, patriotism, and ability to solve problems, 
but a sense of chronology, geographic concepts, and interdepend- 
ence are peculiarly suited to the social studies. 

Objectives are often stated in terms of units, projects, prob- 
lems, undertakings, or other forms of curricular organization. 
Such objectives are likely to reflect the contents and activities of 
the materials; they can thus be quite specific and realistic. In 
fact, objectives for units are frequently stated with more realism 
and greater restraint than those for fields, subjects, and grades. 

Educational objectives may be further classified on the basis 
of specific purposes, such as information, skills, habits, attitudes, 
conduct, loyalties, and abilities. This classification probably fits 
all subjects and all grade levels and is a useful check for determin- 
ing the completeness of any list of objectives. 

OBJECTIVES REFLECT VALUES 

Objectives are chosen on the basis of a sense of values. What- 
ever a nation or a school considers most worth while will be in- 
corporated in its aims. So objectives rest, not upon statistics or 
experiments, but upon the ideals, hopes, faith, and values of those 
who select them. 

Even though objectives rest upon choice, it is sometimes de- 
sirable and feasible to find out what other schools consider most 
worth while. So a census of the frequency with which particular 
objectives appear may be of help in deciding which ones to adopt. 
Such returns, however, are suggestive and not determinative. In 
the final analysis the selection of an objective is an act of choice 
which rests upon a philosophy, a sense of values. 

WHO DETERMINES EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES? 

Neither a nation nor a school can arbitrarily set up educational 
objectives. The capacities, ages, and limitations of the children 
act as a sestsaiwiwg force. Society decides vthat should be ac- 
complished ; teachers dedde what can be accomplished. The re- 
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sary and even desirable at that stage. Now that the schools are 
thoroughly established, they should stress more inclusive objec- 
tives , now that a complex and interdependent people have occu- 
pied the whole country, more socialized objectives deserve greater 
attention. Fortunately the trend is in that direction. A recent 
study 1 shows that 77 per cent of the objectives in 1207 courses 
of study, made in the period 1917-1924, were stated in terms of 
individual values. By 1939 this percentage had gone down to 60. 

It is, of course, possible to reconcile personal and social objec- 
tives; there should be no antithesis between them. But when 
77 per cent of the declared objectives in the socially centered field 
of the social studies are stated in terms of individual values, the 
prospects of creating a cooperative, socially conscious society are 
not very encouraging. While the solution to the problem of per- 
sonal or social objectives is certainly not one or the other, it 
seems desirable to put more stress upon larger, more inclusive 
purposes. 


CLASSES OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Educational objectives in general are statements of the whole 
purpose of the school. They are frequently divided according to 
administrative units, as elementary, secondary, and collegiate. 
The elementary ones are further divided into those for the pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper grades. 

Educational objectives are also divided on the basis of fields, 
subjects, and grades. Each grade, subject, and field has usually 
claimed a large share of all available objectives. If all the ob- 
jectives sometimes claimed for arithmetic, for example, were 
actually realizable and realized, there would be little need for 
other subjects. Each subject has frequently regarded itself as 
the sole means for realizing all educational objectives. The re- 
sult is that there is much overlapping and little delimitation. 
While each subject should contribute to the general educational 
objectives, no one of them need assume the whole obligation. 

A subject ot grade should claim, not all possibly realizable ob- 
jectives, but only those which can best be promoted in that par- 

5 Omles S. Turner, “ Changing Content in Elementary Social Studies," So- 
cial Education, 3:600-603, December, 1941. 
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Laws which prescribe content are evidence of the persistence 
of the popular faith in information. If information is interpreted 
as an objective, the laws are quite logical and defensible, but their 
very existence centers attention upon this one overworked and 
frequently misunderstood objective and obscures larger and more 
vital ones. Teachers cannot afford to confuse an objective with 3 
curriculum. 

PHRASING OF OBJECTIVES 

A number of writers have insisted that objectives should be 
stated in terms of pupil purposes. Perhaps this is a sound psy- 
chological precaution, for it tends to keep pupil needs and pur- 
poses in the center of attention. Since the teacher is the one to 
state them, however, and since they inevitably indicate what she 
intends to do to effect them, it would seem that no serious harm 
is done by stating them in terras of the teacher. Some educational 
writers have suggested that statements of objectives be divided 
into “ long-range ” and “ immediate.” If the term " long-range ” 
means “ slowly but eventually,” and not “ perhaps eventually,” 
the classification has some practical value. 

It has been suggested that objectives be stated in terms of de- 
sired behavior. For example, the objective of democracy would 
be stated in terms of how democratically disposed pupils would 
act. This suggestion has merit in th3t it tends to make the ob- 
jectives feasible, but if it were followed literally and persistently 
the form would become as hollow and as verbal istic as the ones 
which are ordinarily used. Furthermore, this kind of statement 
seems designed to facilitate evaluation rather than to add any real 
point to the quality of objectives. 

Objectives should command full faith and credit. In what- 
ever form or terms they are stated, they should be dear, direct, 
sincere, unequivocal, tangible, and achievable. 

SOME SPECIMEN OBJECTIVES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social studies teachers, individually and in committees, should 
make frequent statements of their objectives. As the contents of 
this and the preceding chapter show, the selection and statement 
of educational objectives is a process requiring thought, study, 
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suiting adjustment becomes a statement of educational objectives. 
Thus there are three answers to the question of who determines 
educational objectives: citizens, teachers, and pupils. 

Legislatures, newspapers, pressure groups, and articulate indi- 
viduals have much to do in selecting the purposes of education. 
They determine the direction and the desired goals. Teachers, 
representing and speaking in the name of the pupils, modify, 
adjust, and restate these social demands. So the teacher has con- 
siderable freedom in accepting proposed objectives, and she is 
under professional obligations to see th3t the goals are desirable 
tangible, and feasible. 

OBJECTIVES AND TIIE CURRICULUM 
An educational objective is a statement of an aim, a purpose, 
a goal. It is an end and not a means. Objectives do not clearly 
foreshadow any particular content. The choice of content is a 
professional task which requires acute discrimination. The 
chosen content may or may not lead to the goal. 

An objective does not imply an inevitable body of material. 
Even more certainly, a given body of material does not guarantee 
a particular outcome. If the study of American history is to re- 
sult in belief in democracy, it must be so taught as to produce this 
result. If the study of the Constitution is designed to produce 
patriotism it must be so taught as to produce this result. Failure 
to recognize this fact, which is so obvious to teachers, has caused 
endless confusion among many publicists, legislators, and critics 
of education. 

Failure to distinguish between objectives and the curriculum is 
the failure to distinguish ends and means. The very existence 
of the hundreds of laws requiring the teaching of various subjects 
and topics is striking testimony to the widespread and persistent 
nature of this confusion. If the people of a state, acting through 
the legislature, wish the boys and girls to acquire a particular atti- 
tude, understanding, or quality they should state their wish in the 
form of an objective, ideal, or goal, and not in terms of content. 
Given a particular objective, a teacher can select, at least in time, 
effective materials, but when given assigned materials she can- 
not always know even what outcome is expected. 
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9. To discriminate among authorities 

10. To compare and evaluate conflicting evidence 

11. To develop the capacity of suspended judgment 

12. To develop an objective attitude 

13. To understand relationships 

r4. To understand and make generalizations 

15. To appreciate the great documents of the past 

16. To build a solid basis for patriotism 

17. To broaden and expand interests and sympathies 

18. To learn how to organize materials 

19. To understand the enduring elements from the past 

20. To understand how man has utilized his resources 

Objectives in Studying Geography 

1. To understand how environment affects man 

2. To learn how man has modified his environment 

3. To appreciate man’s interdependence 

4. To see the value of the exchange of goods 

5. To understand the principle of the division of labor 

6. To develop a sympathy for other peoples and groups 

7. To appreciate the wide distribution of natural resources 

8. To learn the value of conservation 

9. To understand phenomena about the earth 

10. To use maps, globes, and other aids 

1 1. To learn the main facts about different occupations 

12. To understand natural forces, such as weather, seasons, tides 

13. To understand migrations of peoples 

14. To appreciate the values of travel 

1 5. To acquire geographic concepts 

Objectives in Studying Civics 

1. To understand the need of government 

2. To learn the structure of government 

3. To learn how candidates are elected 

4. To understand parties and their activities 

5. To understand how public opinion is formed 

6. To leara how nations cooperate 

7. To learn what our diplomats and consuls do 

8. To acquire proper civic attitudes 

9. To learn what becomes of taxes 
xo. To understand how laws are made 
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and consultation. The results should reflect the ideals of human 
beings, of the American people, of the state, of the community, 
and of the school. In addition they should also reflect the latest 
and soundest scholarship available in each field and subject. 

Social Studies Objectives 

1. To read social studies materials with understanding 

2. To understand and learn pertinent information 

3. To develop desirable traits of character 

4. To develop a wholesome personality 

5. To acquire the habit of courtesy 

6. To cooperate cheerfully and effectively 

7. To contribute to the happiness of the home 
&. To participate in group activities 

9. To understand the interdependence of peoples 

10. To appreciate the services of others 

11. To assume responsibility 

12. To choose and prepare for a vocation 

13. To become a judicious consumer 

14. To become a participating citizen 

15. To meet civic responsibilities 

1 6. To understand social organizations and processes 

17. To exercise critical faculties 

18. To tolerate others and their beliefs 

19. To conserve resources 

20. To respect alt nationalities, races, and groups 
2 r. To promote world fellowship 

22. To uphold and promote democracy 
33. To enjoy wholesome recreation 
24. To cultivate intellectual interests 

23. To appreciate esthetic products 

Objectives in Studying Histoky 

1. To understand historical concepts 

2. To identify great leaders 

3. To develop a sense of continuity 

4. To develop a sense of chronology 

5. To appreciate the contributions from the past 

6 . To acquire a background for understanding the present 

7. To learn the techniques of finding materials 

8. To learn the historical method 
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9. Demonstrates initiative and independence 
10. Encourages and commends others 
ix. Assumes leadership and accepts followship 

12. Accepts and upholds standards 

13. Becomes trustworthy 

14. Shares possessions 

15. Follows directions 
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11 . To understand how courts function 

12. To understand penalties 

13. To learn civic duties 

14. To understand public issues and problems 

15. To strengthen faith in democracy 

EXPECTED OUTCOMES 

Another viewpoint on objectives may be acquired by stating 
them in terms of expected outcomes. The following may be sug- 
gestive of many others that could be listed. 

I. Skills and Information 

1. Reads, writes, speaks, and listens effectively 
3. Utilizes aids to locating and using materials 
3. Learns how to use a book effectively 
4 Uses maps, graphs, charts, and tables 
5. Acquires basic information and utilizes it 

II. Civic Attitudes 

1. Understands democracy and practices democratic procedures 

2. Understands and claims the rights of a citizen 

3. Recognizes and accepts civic responsibilities 

4. Studies public issues — local, state, national, and interna- 
tional 

HI. Scientific Attitudes 

1. Discovers problems 

2. Discovers various sources of information 

3. Utilizes various kinds of information 

4. Weighs evidence 

5. Classifies data 

6. Experiments 

7. Analyzes and evaluates 

8. Draws tentative conclusions 
IV. Social Competence 

1. Recognizes the rights of others 

2. Respects persons regardless of color, religion, or class 

3. Helps and accepts help 

4. Expresses opinions and listens to opinions 

5. Criticizes and accepts criticism 

6 . Accepts group decisions 

7. Accepts responsibility at home, at school, and in groups 

8 . Respects property, both private and public 
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CONTENTS AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 



SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Discusses intercultural education through efforts to provide under- 
standing of people who differ from us. Suggests materials and 
activities. 

Norris, Lucy A., “ Practicing Democratic Government in an Ele- 
mentary School,” Harvard Educational Review, 14:127-135 , 
March, 1944. 

Describes a highly organized program of student government as one 
approach to the problem of giving real experiences in democratic 
living. 

Stern, Celia M., and Van Til, William, “ Children’s Literature 
and the Negro Stereotype," Childhood Education, 21:305-310, 
February, 1945. 

Urges greater attention to child life among Negroes in order to help 
remove race prejudices. 

Swenson, Esther J , “ Applications of Learning Principles to the 
Improvement of Teaching in the Early Elementary Grades,” 
Learning and Instruction, Forty-Ninth Yearbook, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 19 so, 256-279. 

A thoroughly enlightened discussion of the social viewpoint. Stresses 
the value of utilizing pupil goals. 

Tuttle, Harold Saxe, “ Obedience: A Necessary Convenience," 
Elementary School Journal, 43 : 343— 34<S, February, 1943- 
That automatic, unquestioning obedience in a democracy is a defect, 
not a virtue, is the thesis of this article. Required obedience pre- 
cludes the development of loyalties to the group There must be 
free choices if loyalties ate to develop There must be interaction, 
not domination. Obedience is necessary in the early stages of a 
child’s growth, for it is a protection against obvious dangers, such as 
being run over in the street. “ The safety wall of obedience should 
give every child a protective surrounding where he needs it and as 
long as he needs it; but it should be kept as a wall, to be removed 
as rapidly as possible, never to be grafted into the child’s person- 
ality as an irrevocable barrier to inventiveness and self-confidence.” 
A thoughtful and penetrating analysis. Basic for training in demo- 
cratic living. 
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NATURE AND GROWTH OF THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


THE CURRICULUM DEFINED 

The curriculum consists of those pupil experiences that 
come under the guidance of the school. The study of the com- 
munity, a committee meeting, United States history! a field trip, 
preparing for a school party, life in Nonray, a supervised game 
of tag, and the sendees of the city government are all legitimate 
parts of the social studies curriculum. These examples include 
activities and studies; both are necessary elements of a cur- 
riculum. 

For the sake of clarity it is well to emphasize the phrase 
“guidance of the school." The curriculum is an educational 
instrument, planned and used by the school to effect its pur- 
poses. The child learns at home, at church, and in other environ- 
ments, and these experiences promote his progress in school ; but 
to make the word curriculum indude the whole life of the child 
is sentimental confusion. The word is an educational term and 
should be so used. If it is stretched to indude everything in gen- 
eral, it will soon come to mean nothing in particular. 

The curriculum should not be confused with courses of study, 
textbooks, or lists of units. These three forms are all parts of 
the curriculum because they prescribe “ materials and activities 
which the school employs for the purpose of training children.” 
The course of study lists much of the content and indicates many 
activities, hut it is only a part of the curriculum. Much of the 
functioning curriculum is contributed by teachers and pupils 
and is not recorded in any textbook, syllabus, or course of study. 
Curriculum is the indusive term and should not be used as a 
synonym for one of its subdivisions. 
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discrimination; the teacher who accepts a proposed curriculum 
as fixed or static is shirking a professional responsibility. As so- 
ciety changes the curriculum must change. 

MAKING AND REVISING A CURRICULUM 

Many different procedures are used in making curriculums. 
For several decades the process involved a meeting of scholars 
and the recording of what they thought children should study. 
Then the procedure was slowly developed into city-wide and 
state-wide movements involving many committees and subcom- 
mittees. Recently the trend is toward the selection of smaller 
committees whose members call upon and utilize as many teachers 
of the field as possible. Finally, and not least important, the 
teacher herself makes her own curriculum, or she at least so 
modifies the official one as to reflect her own experience and 
judgment. 

The terminology of curriculum making has been considered im- 
portant by some writers. Some insist that the curriculum grows, 
evolves, or develops, that it is not a product but a process. While 
this viewpoint has psychological value, it is unrealistic and not 
altogether accurate. The person who admits that he makes a 
curriculum also insists that it grows, that its use involves a proc- 
ess. This is another instance in which full faith and credit should 
be given to sincere workers, even though they do not use the 
approved terminology. 

The curriculum should be revised frequently and modified con- 
tinually. Formal revisions should be made whenever the course 
of events outmodes the existing one. The school which used the 
same program in 1935 which it had in 1928 was obviously behind 
social developments. Whether the same may be said respecting 
1945 and 1952 is a matter of opinion. If continual modifications 
are made and recorded, it is probable that noticeable differences 
will appear within three or four years. The greatest value in cur- 
riculum making is probably the effect it has in quickening the 
teacher s interest in content, methods, and child development. A 
formal revision also facilitates the superintendent’s efforts to win 
public support and approval, and it also helps the new teacher to 
adjust herself to the school. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE CURRICULUM 
Education has three major functions, (i) to appraise the social 
heritage, (2) to transmit selected portions of it to the oncoming 
generation, and (3) to direct social development so that the heri- 
tage will be increased. 

The person who inherits the contents of a house will naturally 
be eager to claim his heritage. However, he will want to exercise 
the right to select, to pass judgment upon the value and desirabil- 
ity of the articles Some he will claim eagerly ; same he will re- 
ject; some he will preserve temporarily and reject later; and oth- 
ers he will tentatively reject and later reclaim. Those articles 
which he values highly he will care for and pass on to his heirs. In 
the meantime he will plan to add to what he has inherited and to 
bequeath an improved and enlarged heritage. 

Individuals and institutions, including the schools, are engaged 
in this process of (1) evaluating, (2) transmitting, and (3) en- 
larging the social heritage. No one person or institution is 
capable of acting as the sole guardian of society, of carrying on 
this process alone. The family, for example, evaluates, selects, 
transmits, and plans for its members. The church, the state, 
industry, and other social institutions also participate in this 
process. 

In the case of young people, the schools are charged with the 
special responsibility of selecting, transmitting, and enlarging 
those portions of the culture which are appropriate to their stage 
of growth. Thus no teacher, least of all a social studies teacher, 
can escape the responsibility of being an alert student of social 
developments. She cannot select wisely, teach effectively, or plan 
with foresight unless she keeps abreast of social changes. This 
obligation rests with peculiar weight upon the elementary social 
studies teacher, because what she selects or neglects has a cumula- 
tive effect upon the pupils as they advance to the upper grades. 

_ The curriculum at any particular date is the result of the tenta- 
tive judgment of educators as to what is most worthy of being 
transmitted to the boys and girls. All that comes to us from the 
preceding generation is not gold; some of it is base metal. The 
person who gratefully accepts the whole heritage is lacking in 
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enable the former pupil, utilizing his previous training, to per- 
form the new assignment. 

THE QUESTION OF MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 

A basic and persistent question in curriculum making is that of 
minimum essentials. Are there basic, fundamental elements which 
are indispensable to the learning of history or geography or the 
whole field of the social studies? It is highly important that the 
curriculum maker — and all teachers are makers of the curriculum 
— understand the question. 

At the outset it is well to distinguish between essential skills 
and essential content. Finding a word in the dictionary, reading 
a map, using an encyclopedia, outlining an essay, and various 
other techniques of study are regarded as so essential as to be 
required of everyone. Skills which are to be used again and again 
automatically become essentials. The question for consideration, 
however, relates not to skills, but to content. Are there some 
names, dates, events, places, facts, or principles which constitute 
a minimum core of content, the mastery of which determines 
subsequent progress in the subject? 

Suppose that two scholars were asked to list the one hundred 
basic events in American history, for example. From the stand- 
point of the scholar there are hundreds of basic facts, facts so 
relevant, so intertwined with trends and movements, as to be in- 
dispensable for even a primary understanding of the subject. The 
scholars could easily list a dozen without stopping to think — 
1492, Missouri Compromise, Populists, Homestead Riot, direct 
election of senators, New Freedom, Muckrakers, 1858, Birney, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, etc. This list could be expanded enormously. 
But suppose one scholar is a specialist in the history of the West. 
Would his list of minimum essentials be acceptable and neces- 
sary to a scholar who specializes in the colonial period? Clearly, 
the two lists of essentials would differ. What one regards as 
basic, the other would regard as incidental. Are there then any 
minima for a particular person? 

It is a familiar fact that two individuals, both of whom are in- 
tettigwA, cultrcated, and well Informed, differ widely in The details 
of their knowledge. They apparently arrive at the same goal of 
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A simple technique for revision, and one which any commiUee 
of social studies teachers can apply expedit.ously, is as foliows G 
through every item in the outline of studies and mark the relevant 
parts with the following symbols: 


D *= delete 

N =- new items, sections, or units 
Mx = maximize. Expand the present treatment. 
Ma = minimize. Lessen the amount of emphasis. 


Each of these symbols should be applied to single items, to sec- 
tions, to topics, and to whole units. The alert and conscientious 
committee can keep the program within bounds by the free use 
of D and Mn. The sum total of these two should certainly equal 
that of N and Mx. 


TIIE QUESTION OF TRANSFER IN THE CURRICULUM 
The curriculum maker should try to select items which have the 
greatest transfer value This suggestion means that a fact, topic, 
generalization, or principle which appears in various units or sub- 
jects is more important than one which appears only once. If, * n 
addition, this element has wide social utility, it is doubly desirable 
that it be recognized as fully as possible in the curriculum. For 
example, the topic of transportation is important in civics, Ameri- 
can history, and elementary economics. In addition, it unques- 
tionably has wide social importance. (For a fuller discussion o 
this problem see Chapter 15.) , , 

The psychological problem concerning the transfer of training 
has been solved. Identical elements and methods, skills, tech- 
niques, and various other types of procedures have a high transfer 
value. In fact, the social situation into which they are carried 
may call merely for a repetition of the procedure used in class. 
And when the situation calls for the use of some steps of the 
procedure or for some modification of it, the transfer value is still 
very high. For example, the pupil who learns how to find and 
use the sources in order to list the products of Switzerland will, 
in all probability, be able when employed in a shoe firm to ascer- 
tain the facts about leather production in Argentina. Naturally 
the two problems are not identical, but they are similar enough to 
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for the teacher to study the various lists of content which show 
the items of greatest frequency. In American history, for exam- 
ple, there are the lists of persons, events, and dates recommended 
by the Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges 
(see Bibliography). In the field of vocabulary there are also 
many lists of the most frequent words. Thus by utilizing her own 
experience and by consulting the studies which have been made 
the teacher can answer the question of minimum essentials. 

GROWTH OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
The social studies program of the elementary schools is the 
product of many forces operating over a long period of years. 
The study of government, history, and geography in our schools 
began even before the Constitution was written. Their contents 
and grade locations have changed many times. It would not be 
profitable to follow the details of the history of each of the social 
studies, but a summary review of the evolution of the whole field 
will show one of the most significant developments in American 
education, namely the writing of the curriculum by teachers. 

By way of summary it may be said that the social studies pro- 
gram of the last fifty years has been written mainly by three 
groups: (1) educators, especially administrators and professors 
of education, (2) social scientists, especially historians, and (3) 
teachers. All three groups have worked through committees of 
national and state organizations, but the third group has achieved 
its most tangible results right in the classroom. The educators 
and social scientists have publicized their plans through year- 
books and reports, and the teachers, through courses of study. 

The work of the National Education Association in making the 
social studies program dates from 1892 when a committee drew 
up a plan for all the grades. For the elementary schools it recom- 
mended biography, mythology, American history, civil govern- 
ment, and Greek and Roman history'. In 1893 another commit- 
tee of the Association recommended oral lessons in general history 
and biography for the eight years of the elementary' school. In 
addition, it called for the teaching of United States history in 
Grade VII and the Constitution of the United States in the last 
half of Grade Yin. For forty years following the report of 1895 
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general competence by very different routes. From the stand- 
point of individual development there appear then to be no 
minima. What was vital, useful, and indispensable to one may 
have been only incidental or even nonexistent for the other, bo 
the question of minimum essentials is not a logical or a psycho- 
logical question ; it is a question of social utility. 

The essentialness or indispensability of a fact, name, or item 
in American history is determined, not by the nature of the sub- 
ject, not by the logic of reasoning, not by the requirements of the 
learning process, but primarily by its social utility. If the name 
of Lincoln appears oftener than Polk, then the former comes 
nearer being an essential than the latter. Thus the determination 
of minimum essentials becomes a problem of research. It can 
now be stated: What items from American history are most fre- 
quently utilized? The answer to this question furnishes the core 
content, the irreducible minimum, the most functional body of 
materials. 

Since inclusive and definitive research to ascertain the minima 
of a subject cannot be made repeatedly, the teacher must have 
practicable guides or principles to help her decide what knowledge 
is of most worth. She can compile a list of types of materials, 
such as elections, explorations, settlements, etc. The mastery of 
any one of the types will afford an understanding which transfers 
to others of the same type. 

For example, suppose that one pupil knows the geography of 
Norway and another knows that of Holland. Each may have a 
fairly adequate understanding of major geographic factors. It is 
essential that everyone knows some areas well enough to see the 
interrelations between environment and human activity. One 
pupil may know Daniel Boone and another may know Jedediah 
Smith Each has some understanding of Western exploration. 
But it is essential that everyone know some explorer. One pupil 
may know the settlement of Pennsylvania and another that of 
Connecticut. Each may have a passable knowledge of colonial 
settlement. But it is essential that everyone know some colony. 

Without research or even much contemplation a teacher knows 
that U. S. Grant is mentioned oftener than William H. Crawford, 
that 1823 is more frequently cited than 1838. It is well, however, 
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Grade III Stories from literature and legends 
Grade IV Biographies of historical characters 
Grade V Greek and Roman history to 800 ad. 

Grade VI Medieval and modern history 
Grade VII English history 
Grade VIII American history 

In 1908 the historians made a study of the elementary program 
and recommended the following: 

Grade I Indian life, Thanksgiving, Washington’s birthday, local 
events 

Grade II Indian life, Thanksgiving, Washington’s birthday, local 
events, Memorial Day 

Grade III Heroes of other times, Columbus, Indians, July 4 
Grade IV American explorers, Virginia life, New England life, 
local pioneers, Washington, Franklin 
Grade V Colonial heroes, the Revolution, the Great West, the 
early republic 

Grade VI European setting, early inventions, Greek, Roman, and 
medieval geography and history, discoveries and ex- 
plorations 

Grade VII Colonial history, the Revolution 
Grade VIII American history, 1787-1876. Some recent European 
history 

The recommendation for Grade VI was quite new. It quickly 
became popular under the title “ European Background of Ameri- 
can History.” But the report as a whole had far less effect upon 
elementary practice than the one of 1899 had upon high school 
courses. 

In 1921 the report of a committee of historians recommended 
the following program: 

Grade I The making of the community 
Grade II The making of the United States 
Grade HI How Europeans found our continent and what they did 
with it 

Grade IV How Englishmen became Americans, 1607-1783 
Grade V The United States, 1783-1877 
Grade VI United States since 1877; how we are governed 
Grade VII The world before 1607, including Spanish America 
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the Association gave the social studies program only ^dentil 
attention In .936 the superintendents devoted a yearbooks it, 
but it was a descriptive, factual survey and recommended n 


P Educators, acting under the sponsorship of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, gave the social studies sporadic atten- 
tion The society’s yearbooks of 1902 and I 9°3 recommend 
program, the chief point of which was the study of occupations. 
Starting with food, clothing, and shelter in Grade I, the program 
listed the major economic activities in the order of ascending com- 
plexity, ending with printing in Grade VII and metal wor - in 
Grade VIII. Yearbooks of 1915 and 1917 were devoted to me 
minimum essentials of history, geography, and civics Some ot 
these lists of minimum content were derived from objective re- 
search. This trend toward enumeration and objectivity was 
greatly augmented by the work of Harold Rugg and his studen 
The society's yearbook of 1923 presented several alternative pro- 
grams and thus popularized the idea of freedom of choice or 
schools. This idea was destined to become very influential and 
to lead to the present stage of bewildering diversity in curriculum 
making. The society’s yearbook of 1933 wa s devoted to geog- 
raphy. It tended to stress subject matter consciousness and so 
made little contribution to the development of the social studies 
as a field. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS AS CURRICULUM MAKERS 
Another group which has been exceedingly active in the mak- 
ing of the serial studies program is composed of social scientists, 
chiefly historians and political scientists. Prior to about 1920 
the historians had more influence on the social studies program 
than the educators. Historians dominated the report of 1892, 
even though the committee was set up by the National Education 
Association. In 1899 the American Historical Association pub- 
lished a report which had a determinative effect upon history in 
the high schools. Lucy M. Salmon prepared a program for the 
elementary schools as a part of the report. It is interesting now, 
because it shows the gulf which then separated historians and 
children. It was as follows: 
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eit great influence, the actual construction of programs is being 
done by committees of teachers. And while the daily changes 
made by individual teachers in their classrooms are seldom re- 
corded, they are slowly becoming the actual curriculum. In fact, 
under the guidance of the teacher, the curriculum of each child 
within a class differs in accordance with his experiences and 
activities. 

This brief review of the development of the soda] studies pro- 
gram reveals a prolonged conflict between the proponents of 
formal, organized content of an adult type and the defenders of 
children. The educators and teachers are winning the battle. 
The era during which a group of scholars could meet for a con- 
ference and draw up a program for pupils has passed. The 
teacher has assumed the responsibility of developing the program. 
This new responsibility has brought a new realization of the im- 
portance of information, accuracy, and scholarship. More reli- 
able as well as more teachable materials are being presented to 
boys and girls. The challenge to the teacher is, not to win the 
right to prepare her own materials, but to produce those which 
will demonstrate that she is worthy of the right which she has al- 
ready won. 
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Gxade VIII The world since r6o7, with emphasis upon the economic 
and social history of the United States 

The Commission on the Social Studies of the American His- 
torical Association issued its report in sixteen volumes from 1932 
to 1937. This Commission, headed by A. C. Krey of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was composed of historians, geographers, 
sociologists, economists, political scientists, and educators. Vari- 
ous volumes of the report added greatly to the development of the 
social studies field. Several of them are cited in various chapters 
of this book. From the standpoint of the history of the curricu- 
lum, however, the report had little effect, for no program was out- 
lined or recommended. 

In 1944 the historians and educators issued a report on Ameri- 
can history which contains the most specific outline of content 
ever recommended by a national committee. In the middle 
grades (IV, V, VI) American history should, according to this re- 
port, stress the period before 1789. Six topics, ten dates and 
events, twenty-one names of persons, a few concepts, and several 
skills were specifically recommended for emphasis. 

The political scientists were also interested in the social studies 
curriculum. In 1908 a committee recommended informal talks 
on government for Grades V, VI, and VII, and a half year course 
for Grade VIII. A more extensive report was issued in 1916. It 
recommended that “civic virtues” be taught in the primary 
grades (I, II, and III), functions of local government in Grades 
IV-VI, and a formal course in community civics for Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX. Economists, geographers, sociologists, and others 
have from time to time made recommendations as to the proper 
content of the social studies program. 

TEACHERS AS CURRICULUM MAKERS 
The third group which is active in making the social studies 
program is composed of teachers Led and encouraged by teach- 
ers colleges, state departments of education, and superintendents 
in larger cities, the teachers have gradually assumed the major 
share of curriculum making. While the reports of national com- 
mittees and yearbooks of educational associations continue to ex- 
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SELECTING MATERIALS 
AND ACTIVITIES 


THE PROBLEM OP SELECTION 
Almost any fact or activity may have curricular value, but 
the construction of a curriculum that has maximum value re- 
quires the utilization of valid principles of selection. There are 
levels of social importance among the materials that might be 
used for instructional purposes. Hence it is important that the 
best formulas for selection be used. The search for them is the 
problem of this chapter. 

The first requirement of a curriculum is that it lead to a realiza- 
tion of the objectives. Presumably, each subject, unit, topic, or 
item has an educational function. It is supposed to contribute to 
the major purposes. One of the objectives stated in Chapter 9 
is “ to participate in group activities ” ; another is " to uphold 
and promote democracy.” Some curricular materials which are 
specifically designed to promote these objectives should be se- 
lected. It should be possible to single out such materials. To 
achieve the first objective, teachers must see that pupils have op- 
portunities to plan, work, and play together as groups, that they 
develop a social awareness of one another. To promote the 
second objective, the teacher might well choose portions of 
American history or civics and so teach them as to promote 
democracy. In brief, there must be a discernible connection be- 
tween materials and objectives. 

The problem of selection is not merely one of finding suitable 
materials the mastery of which leads to the achievement of the 
objectives. That result could rather assuredly be achieved 
through a great variety of available content. The critical, the 
limiting factor is the immaturity and inexperience of children; 
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therefore the materials must appeal to them and be within their 
grasp; otherwise the content is valueless to them, no matter how 
fundamental it may be for society. 

The requirement that the curricular content must have mean- 
ing and appeal for the pupils cannot be treated lightly. If it lacks 
such qualities they will not, probably cannot, learn it. The 
scholar, social reformer, and legislator who undertake to make a 
curriculum are likely to overlook this fundamental requirement. 
They tend to look only at society’s needs, and forgetting the limi- 
tations of immaturity, they assign tasks and set standards which, 
however desirable socially, are unworkable in the schools. The 
teachers alone understand this principle. It is their duty to see 
that the curriculum meets, so far as possible, adult requirements ; 
but it is even more incumbent upon them to see that it is ad- 
justed to the interests and capacities of boys and girls. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM SELECTION 

The discovery and application of sound principles will pre- 
sumably result in the selection of content for the curriculum. 
How can we know what knowledge will be of most worth to the 
child while he is still a child and what habits, skills, attitudes, 
and generalizations may be expected to carry over into adult- 
hood? Attempts to answer this question have resulted in such 
suggestions as utility, individual needs, social needs, civic needs, 
interests, learnability, and accuracy. Each of them deserves a 
brief examination. 

The one principle of utility, if broadly conceived, includes indi- 
vidual, social, and civic needs. If the teacher could look into the 
future and anticipate the career and performance of a pupil she 
could, of course, provide rather definite training. Since no indi- 
vidual and no teacher knows what the future will require, they 
must study past situations and current developments and fore- 
cast as best they can what might be needed in the future. But it 
is easier to identify present needs of children. If teachers provide 
adequately for present needs, the future will, to a considerable 
extent, take care of itself. 

As individuals the pupils need protection, a sense of security 
at home and in school, affection, praise and encouragement, com- 
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but as a principle for selecting curricular content, they have little 

value. . . 

Leamability is sometimes mentioned as a principle for selecting 
mate rials and activities for the curriculum. For this purpose it 
has little value. Thousands of items are learnable, and so the 
principle affords no basis for choosing when so many items 
qualify From a practical standpoint it is more realistic to regard 
leamability as a principle of rejection. If on all other grounds a 
particular item seems destined for the curriculum the test of 
leamability should be applied. If the proposed item is not leam- 
able, it should be discarded. 

Accuracy is sometimes regarded as a principle of selection. 
Here also, the principle has little practical value, for thousands 
of materials will meet the standard. For those that do not, ac- 
curacy becomes a criterion for rejection. Thus, like leamability, 
it has negative rather than positive value in making a curriculum. 

It appears, then, that the general principles of utility (indi- 
vidual, social, and civic needs), interests, leamability, and ac- 
curacy provide almost no specific guidance in selecting materials 
and activities for the curriculum. Everyone approves these prin- 
ciples, but no one can do very much with them. They belong in 
the same general category with such admonitions as “ do what is 
right,” “ play safe,” “ don’t venture too far,” and “ watch out for 
the future.” Everyone recognizes the good will behind these 
phrases; they may even engender a certain amount of caution or 
help build up attitudes, but they do not afford specific guidance in 
a particular situation. Similarly, utility, interests, etc., are en- 
couraging and reassuring, but they do not supply concrete help in 
choosing materials for the curriculum. 

SPECIFIC CRITERIA FOR SELECTING MATERIALS 

Since general principles, however sound and desirable, do not 
point the way to curriculum making, it is necessary to find specific 
criteria which will furnish such guidance. For this purpose sev- 
eral criteria have been found and utilized. The principal ones 
are (i) textbooks, (a) courses of study, (3) committee reports, 
(4) opinions of selected groups, (5) frequency of mention and 
space allotment, (6) analysis of qualities and duties, (7) activities 
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and preferences of children, (8) deficiencies, and (9) word lists. 
In addition to these criteria there are a few formulas which 
utilize combinations of various principles and criteria. The cri- 
teria are discussed in this section, and the formulas will be de- 
scribed in succeeding sections. 

1. Texteooks. For generations textbooks not only supplied most 
of the materials for the curriculum ; for all practical purposes they 
were the curriculum. Textbooks have been written by alert and 
energetic persons who are often competent scholars and some- 
times good teachers. In writing textbooks, authors are willingly 
influenced by cunent practices, courses of study, and committee 
reports; consequently their products often reflect the best and 
most recent advances in education. Textbooks have been im- 
proved In organization, style, teaching aids, and general attrac- 
tiveness. They are exceedingly useful tools of instruction. 

Textbooks are not designed, however, to be the whole curricu- 
lum. They are necessarily restricted in scope and make no pre- 
tense of proriding all the contents and activities that are neces- 
sary for an enriched curriculum. A textbook curriculum ignores 
child experiences and is meager even in information because it 
is inevitably general rather than specific, national rather than 
local, and content centered, rather than child centered, in Its ap- 
proach. So the textbook should be regarded as a part of the cur- 
riculum and not as a source for making it. It is subsidiary add 
supplementary, rather than primary and fundamental. It is the 
curriculum only when administrators and teachers have failed to 
make a better, more inclusive program. 

2. Courses of Study. Courses of study provide many materials 
and ideas for making a curriculum. They are, if properly con- 
structed, more inclusive than textbooks. Within the city or state 
which produces them, courses of study naturally reflect local con- 
ditions and ideas, many of which are not suitable for other com- 
munities. For example, some years ago a midwestem farming 
state appropriated whole sections of the state program of Ver- 
mont. Such wholesale borrowing is not a very commendable pro- 
cedure for making a curriculum. Perhaps the most serious objec- 
tion to using courses of study as styatces of the curriculum is the 
fact that they are the curriculum as nearly as it is ever recorded. 
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deserves more frequent and more extensive use than it has re- 
ceived. 

5. Frequency op Mention. To ascertain the utility of various 
topics, some studies based upon frequency of mention in selected 
sources have been made. If, for example, Eisenhower, manganese, 
United Nations, the atomic bomb, freight rates, and Honshu show 
great frequency, they should, according to this technique, cer- 
tainly be included in the curriculum. The results from such a 
survey would be affected by the sources selected, the period 
chosen, the length of time, the completeness of the count, and 
how the results were treated. Perhaps the most representative 
sources for a particular community would be the local paper, a na- 
tional daily, a popular magazine, a critical magazine, and ten or 
twenty thoughtful books. This technique implies a parallelism of 
words and topics which is probably unwarranted ; its results are 
only temporarily valid; it would exclude fundamental topics 
which aTe not much discussed during the period. The use of 
space rather than frequency would seem to give more valid re- 
sults, especially with respect to problems, issues, trends, and 
movements. The extent of discussion is possibly a more reliable 
index of importance than frequency alone. 

6. Analysis op Qualities and Duties. The idea of trying to 
describe the “ good citizen ” or the “ efficient man ” has resulted 
in blueprints for producing such persons. While it is possible to 
list the most desirable qualities, they point to no curricular ma- 
terials. Thus this so-called technique of selection turns out to be 
merely a list of objectives. The procedure may result in a clear 
picture of the ideal citizen but it offers no tangible guidance in 
selecting materials to produce him. 

The idea of trying to identify the requirements of a particular 
job, position, or profession is a somewhat more tangible plan. 
This criterion seems to apply to mechanical jobs, where the em- 
phasis is upon the process and the product and not upon the 
worker himself. In the social studies, however, the purpose is to 
produce competent and civic-minded citizens. While the analy- 
sis technique may be helpful in determining present standards 
and practices it scarcely iumls’hes even an ideal, and certainly U 
does not identify the most desirable materials for the social stud- 
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of practice rather than guideposts to action. Even so, they offer 
some guidance. The greatest difficulty is to put them to use 
and to study them in context rather than as isolated concepts. In 
isolation they scarcely indicate a curriculum (see Chapter 12). 

This survey of criteria shows that all of them are suggestive 
and useful, but most of them are difficult to apply. In fact, some 
of them would, if put into serious operation, cost enormous sums 
of money. The curriculum maker cannot wait for the unlikely 
day when the results of such researches will be available. So she 
is still looking for some tangible and applicable principle, cri- 
terion, formula, or procedure which will guide her along the path 
through the mass of materials to a tangible content. 


FORMULAS FOR SELECTING SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS 
Upon her entry into a teaching position the teacher has a right 
to assume that she will find a curriculum, one which has structure 
and at the same time flexibility. She can ordinarily assume that 
some studying and planning have been done, that some of the 
research concerning children and the social studies field has al- 
ready been incorporated into the program. She will also find 
that the system has already adopted some over-all principle or 
guiding criterion for selecting units. 

The fact that much work precedes her entry does not imply 
a static situation. She will certainly want freedom to operate 
within the limits of the existing framework and 'she has a right to 
expect it. This freedom should surely include some choice of 
units and no restrictions upon choice of methods. After a period 
of orientation the ambitious teacher may want to urge a general 
revision of the whole field. But before advocating wholesale re- 
visions or even minor changes the teacher should make a careful 
study of the curriculum and of the over-all formula. This formula 
is based upon much thinking and considerable experience. 

The most frequently employed formulas for selecting units 
and insuring some degree of completeness and a logical sequence 
of materials are (1) the subject, (2) comparative cultures, (3) the 
concept-process approach, (4) areas of living, (5) generalizations, 
and (6) problems. Each of these deserves consideration. 
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ies. The whole technique of analysis results merely in lists of 
more or less isolated steps or acts which indicate standards or 
goals, rather than content Analysis results in fragmentation, 
whereas curriculum making is a synthetic process. 

7. Activities and Preferences of Children. A study of the 
natural activities and preferences of children presumably leads to 
the selection of pertinent materials. This technique, however, is 
designed to insure the selection of materials which interest and 
appeal to children, rather than those which also meet social re- 
quirements. Thus it becomes a negative technique, one which 
points to the exclusion of contents which do not meet this stand- 
ard, rather than to the identification of materials which should 
be included. As a professional criterion for insuring the pedagogi- 
cal efficacy of selected items it has merit. It should be applied 
to the materials which have already met other criteria, but it is 
not for general application. In brief, it is a secondary and not a 
primary procedure for making a curriculum. 

8. Deficiencies. Social, professional, and personal deficiencies 
have been suggested as criteria for selecting the content of the 
curriculum. A study of social conduct would show the blunders 
and errors in social behavior, the ignorance of etiquette and man- 
ners ; a study of domestic discord would show the deficiencies of 
husbands and wives ; a study of lawsuits would reveal the gaps of 
ignorance of the litigants ; a study of business failures would show 
the gaps in the training of the businessmen ; a study of the inade- 
quacies of doctors would show wherein their training might be 
improved. Studies of deficiencies offer a suggestive approach. 
They may show what materials should be emphasized more or 
added in case they are not in the curriculum. It is probable that 
personal factors and social situations far removed from the cur- 
riculum also play a large part in deficiencies. Hence changes in 
the curriculum may be only part of the process of removing them. 
9. Word Lists. A number of special vocabularies in civics, 
American history, geography, and the social studies have been 
compiled. Presumably, these words point to materials which 
should be in the curriculum. If the lists are valid they do offer a 
tangible approach to selection. Most of them, however, were de- 
rived from existing curricula; so the lists may be simply mirrors 
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units. The functions of government, especially its services in 
the community, some forms of taxation, elections and representa- 
tion, and simple instances of law enforcement through the police 
provide the ideas for units. 

Economics and sociology, as subjects, seldom furnish any spe- 
cific guidance in the elementary school. They are not ordinarily 
a part oi the subject formula, but many elements from these sub- 
jects are taught in the grades. In fact, the economic aspects of 
units have increased greatly in recent years. So it is possible that 
the teachers who do use the subject formula would do well to look 
more frequently to these two subjects for additional guidance. 

Those who employ the subject formula, and the actual num- 
ber is greater than the admitted number, feel that it has several 
advantages: First, it solves the problem of what materials to 
select. Second, it provides a discernible sequence, one which has 
the strength of tradition and experience. Third, the use of ma- 
terials which have already been organized and treated in numer- 
ous books insures that ample and pertinent materials will be 
available for the construction of units. Fourth, the subject for- 
mula makes it easy for teachers and administrators to describe 
what the schools are doing and make the program intelligible to 
patrons. Fifth, it facilitates the adjustment of a new teacher and 
the proper placing of a new pupil. 

Those who object to the subject formula argue that it has the 
disadvantages of the old traditional subjects, that it stresses con- 
tent at the expense of pupil interest, that it lessens the freedom 
of the teacher, that it destroys the originality of the teacher, that 
it limits experiences and activities to the stilted kind that were 
used years ago. 

Whatever virtues and values the subject formula may have, it 
is rapidly passing into disuse. As teachers grow in their under- 
standing of children and in their sensitivity to social requirements 
they have less and less use for formal categories. In fact, the 
subject formula when applied to the earlier grades evidences a 
degree of educational backwardness. Fortunately, its use is 
sharply declining in these grades. 
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THE SUBJECT FORMULA FOR SELECTING UNITS 
While the unit has become the established form of organiza- 
tion in the elementary school, subjects have by no means lost their 
vitality or usefulness. Many teachers feel that the subject, bem„ 
old, well established, and amply documented, still furnishes a 
logical structure and a guiding thread for selecting the contents ot 
the social studies. A workable plan for combining units and sub- 
jects or of using subject outlines in choosing and making units 
has been evolved. It is here designated as the subject formula 
for selecting units. In application the subject formula results in 
a fairly complete survey of the subject. _ . 

In American history, for example, the series of units tend to fo - 
low a chronological-topical order. The following are typical : 


1. How European people discov- 
ered the New World 

2 . Europeans become Americans 

3. Life in colonial times 

4. Americans throw of! British 
control 

5. Building a new government 

6. Moving West 


7. Making a living 

8. Disunion and reunion 

9. Transportation makes one 
country 

10. Becoming a member of the 

world # . 

11. Improving the ways of living 


These unit titles are often stated in fuller phrases and they are 
divided into numerous sections. 

In the study of the Old World, the subject formula enables 
the teacher to select units with a minimum of trouble and lime. 
Egypt, the Ancient Orient, Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages 
can be studied in large units or divided into topical units 0 
smaller proportions. 

Geography furnishes an equally well-established sequence for 
units. Whether the area is the United States, North America, 
South America, the W'estem Hemisphere, Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
or combinations of these, the formula enables the teacher to fo - 
low a somewhat traditional pattern. . 

In civics the pattern is less well defined, but the contents 0 
even an advanced civics, such as is used in Grade IX, supplies 
materials and ideas for the making of simple, well-organized 
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the easy, misleading, and inadequate notions which pupils are in 
danger of acquiring from their study of other cultures. These de- 
lusive generalizations are likely to lead to attitudes of condescen- 
sion. The pupils are in danger of assuming that people who live 
in such different environments are really not quite human beings, 
or at least that they belong to an inferior species. Thus the argu- 
ment that such studies promote good will and understanding 
among peoples may turn out to be false ; in fact, the studies may 
actually widen the gulls between peoples. 

Another objection to the formula is that the materials it elicits 
are not based upon the direct experience of pupils. The pupil 
may see a few Indians, study pictures of other peoples, collect 
some relics or equipment, and enact a few simple processes of a par- 
ticular group, but all these add up to less than a direct experience. 
Bartering is a more complex process for the child than spend- 
ing a dime for some candy, because the latter is within the ex- 
perience of the pupil. Building an igloo is more remote and un- 
real than the complexities of building a modem house, and for the 
same reason. The problems of herding sheep, finding water holes, 
and caring for animals in a dust storm are for the child as com- 
plex and much more remote than making an airplane or managing 
a department store. The pupils have a background of experience 
for understanding airplanes and stores which they lack in the case 
of the nomad's problems. 

The assumption that people learn by going from the simple to 
the complex is questionable. People know automobiles before 
they recognize carburetors; they learn to read before they learn 
the letters ; they appreciate the landscape before centering atten- 
tion upon a particular tree. Likewise pupils learn, not by going 
from the simple to the complex, but by going from the whole to 
the part, from the general to the particular. Hence the idea that 
simple cultures are easy to understand is certainly an unwar- 
ranted assumption. 

This analysis does not point to the conclusion that the study 
of other peoples should be eliminated from the curriculum, for 
on any basis oi selection such materials will and should find a 
place in it. The conclusion is that the exclusive use of the for- 
mula of comparative cultures leads to a skewed curriculum, one 
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THE FORMULA OF COMPARATIVE CULTURES 
One of the most popular formulas for selecting J*udte 
units has been that of comparattve tmltures.. Tte domtMnt 
theme is “ Ways of Living ” or “ Other Peoples in Other Lands 
The principle seems to rest heavily upon the theory that you*, 
children are interested in what is remote, new, strange, different. 

So life among the Indians, Eskimos, Dutch, Japanese, . 
Norwegians, and desert and jungle peoples is studied in some de- 
tail. Similarities and contrasts between our lives and the lives 01 
these groups are examined and described. 

The selection of other cultures for study in the elementary 
school rests upon the assumption that they are simpler and less in- 
volved than our own ways of living, that an examination o e 1 
of a desert nomad or an Arctic fisherman will reveal fundamen- 
tal processes in simpler settings. As long as the assump >on 
deals only with overt activities, such as migrating and making a 
living, it is probably sound and workable. Fundamental proc- 
esses are more clearly portrayed in a relatively simple environ- 

On the other hand neither the teacher nor the pupils should 
conclude that the ideas, customs, social organizations, and re- 
ligious beliefs of other peoples, either primitive or advanced, are 
simple and easily understood. The notions and superstitions o 
an Eskimo or a desert nomad are quite likely to be wrapped in 
illogical magic. Such primitives have complex and involved 
theories about the weather, about disease, about their own every- 
day tasks. The Eskimo acquires skill in fishing but he also 
gathers a great many superstitions about how, when, and where 
he can catch fish. The study of other peoples should not lead to 
the false notion that the pupil understands the nomad, the 
Eskimo, or the Japanese. 

Another danger in the study of alien cultures is the acquisition 
of the notion that their dominant quality or principal contribu- 
tion can be stated in a phrase. Easy generalizations lead to a 
false sense of understanding. Eskimos live in igloos ; the Dut 
wear wooden shoes; the desert nomads are always on the move, 
Japanese women carry fans and sip tea. These are examples o 
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“ Processes " seems to be the most apt term. The sum total of 
these processes is supposed to indicate all knowledge that is suit- 
able for the social studies curriculum. The formula calls for the 
identifying of these processes and following them as guiding 
threads in selecting curricular materials. The most frequently 
mentioned ones are as follows: 

1. Adjusting to environment 

2. Migrating 

3. Making a living 

4. Living together 

5. Participating in group living 

6. Conserving health and wealth 

7. Expressing esthetic impulses 

8. Expressing religious impulses 
9- Engaging in recreation 

xo. Controlling society 

This list, while not exhaustive, includes both those which are 
frequently used and some which are not very often mentioned 
in courses of study. Some of the processes overlap. For example, 
migrating (2) is certainly one way of adjusting to environment 
(») ; and number 14 is the principal element in number 15. So 
the list illustrates the difficulty of dividing all human activity 
into a few neat, dear-cut categories. 

The first difficulty in using the social process approach to cur- 
ricular selection is to identify the processes. Each process should 
be separate and distinct, and as free as possible from overlapping, 
and the sum total of them should indude parts of all areas of 
living. In other words, the problem is to make a new synthesis 
of knowledge for teaching purposes. The number must not be so 
gTeat as to defeat the purpose and yet not so scanty as to leave 
out significant areas of life. The problem is so difficult that it has 
so far defied satisfactory solution. Further experimentation may 
produce more satisfactory lists, or it may lead to the abandon- 
ment of the whole idea. 

The process approach is another scheme for organizing knowl- 
edge. "Whale it may have a mart {■uo.ctvaaal appearance and may 
seem to be more appealing, it will eventually become another list 
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11. Developing personality 

12. Increasing the social heri- 
tage 

13. Improving the culture 

14. Transmitting the social 
heritage 

15. Educating human beings 

16. Establishing standards 

17. Selecting values or ideals 
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which contains too much material of an alien nature and so 
naturally too little of a familiar kind. 

THE CONCEPT-PROCESS APPROACH 
In trying to evolve a workable formula for selecting social 
studies materials, some curriculum makers have searched for 
basic ideas or key concepts. The ones most frequently mentioned 
are interdependence, cooperation, adaptation, adjustment, change, 
values, and democracy. These are regarded as ideational con- 
cepts and not as processes, functions, or activities. 

Starting with these concepts, the curriculum maker selects the 
processes which they dearly indicate. He then selects the areas 
or scenes in which the processes operate, and lastly, the relevant 
materials for each area. Thus the formula involves four steps: 
(0 identifying basic concepts, such as cooperation, (j) finding 
a related process, such as transportation or commerce, (3) desig- 
nating an area, such as community or nation, in which the process 
operates, and {4) selecting appropriate materials to bring the 
concept, the process, and the area together into a functional pat- 
tern of curricular content. 

The concepts, being basic and primary, serve as indicators of 
what is important. They partake of the nature of objectives and 
serve as criteria for selecting subsequent steps in making the cur- 
riculum. No widely accepted list of concepts or ideas has been 
established ; so it is clear that the resulting curriculums will vary 
in accordance with the concepts which are selected. If carried to 
its logical limit, the list would indude all the desirable stages, 
ideals, and goals for which mankind has struggled. Such a list 
would be heartening and suggestive, for it would indicate the 
elements of a curriculum, but it would provide no program- 
Thus, listing the basic ideas or key concepts seems to be a process 
of analysis rather than a synthesis ; it designates the pieces, but 
it does not put them together into a curriculum. 

Assuming, however, that the basic concepts do constitute a first 
step in selecting materials, the curriculum maker next selects the 
processes through which they can operate. The processes are 
sometimes designated as basic, fundamental, or social, and some- 
times they are called functions and in a few instances themes. 
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on the other, they offer tangible and definite guidance in curricu- 
lum making. 

On the other hand, generalizations are deceptively easy. They 
can be taught without the accompanying details and thus become 
as insignificant as any ordinary detail. The statement can be 
transferred from teacher to pupil, but the significance thereof 
must be learned by the pupil. This criticism does not imply any 
basic weakness in the idea, but it does point out an inevitable 
danger which accompanies any attempt to transfer wisdom in 
homeopathic doses. 

In practice the generalization has become a synonym o! con- 
cept and process. Thus some courses of study call interdepend- 
ence, adaptation, cooperation, and democracy generalizations; 
other courses call them concepts ; others call them processes ; and 
still others call them themes. There seems to be considerable 
difference between a basic concept and a fully stated generaliza- 
tion, for the latter does indicate a specific aspect or conclusion ; 
whereas the concept is simply an inert identification of a conno- 
tation. Yet in practice no such distinction is observed. Con- 
sequently, the original merit and energy of the idea of generaliza- 
tions as a curricular guide has been dissipated ; as a formula for 
selecting materials it has become as innocuous as a word list. 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

The use of current problems and issues as a basis for making 
social studies units is popular and widespread. The first step in 
this formula is to select and grade the problems ; this process in- 
volves an analysts of society, such as was described in Chapter 
7, and the selection of the pertinent issues to be studied. 

Teachers and curriculum makers need to be aware of several 
questions connected with the use of the problem formula. Are 
the problems to be those confronting society or those which touch 
the pupils? Do some of the solutions to past problems, such as 
railroads, highways, automobiles, airplanes, the organization of 
government, and our distribution system, constitute problems for 
pupils? In other words, are society’s achievements problems for 
the pupils until they understand them? 

Some historians and sociologists bold that fundamental prob- 
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of subjects. Some of the objections which can be made to sub- 
jects as the basis of selecting materials also hold in the case of 
processes. In addition, the materials for the teaching of processes 
are not so extensive or well organized as they are in the sub- 
jects. The function of “ making a living ” may be no nearer the 
child in Grade IV than “ economics ” ; “ increasing the social heri- 
tage ” is certainly no more tangible than the inventions described 
in history textbooks. 


AREAS OF LIVING 

As indicated in the preceding section, the areas of living pro- 
vide the locale in which the processes operate. The term “ areas 
of living,” sometimes, but quite inexactly, called “ centers of in- 
terest,” refers to the scene or extent of the materials chosen for a 
particular class. The usual order is home, school, neighborhood, 
community, state, nation, and world, although type environments 
and selected countries are sometimes designated as areas. Since 
these areas clearly indicate the order of inclusiveness and pre- 
sumed difficulty, they offer no guidance in what to select; they 
merely provide a plan for grading what roust be selected on some 
other basis. 

Nothing further would need to be said about areas, were it not 
for the fact that some schools have used the term as a synonym of 
processes. The “ areas of living ” as listed in some programs are 
exact duplicates of the “ processes ” listed in others. The preced- 
ing section, devoted to processes, also applies to areas if one re- 
gards the two as synonymous. This confusion in terminology is, 
of course, unfortunate. Perhaps the term “ processes,” which is 
the real principle of selection, should be accepted as the standard 
word, and “ areas ” should be limited to its logical use as a plan of 
grading. 


GENERALIZATIONS 

The idea of selecting a few fundamental generalizations and 
developing them through pertinent clusters of materials is a very 
logical and helpful plan. Some research has been done on it and 
several hundred generalizations have emerged. If they avoid the 
petty and ephemeral on the one hand and the vague and general 
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What is important for the citizen is also important for the pupil. 
The question is, not whether the problem affects the pupil, for 
they all do, but whether it is within the range of his interests and 
capacities. 

The child of a businessman becomes aware of some of the prob- 
lems of business ; the child of a laborer senses at an early age some 
of the issues of hours, wages, and working conditions. Thus in- 
terest in current problems is actual or potential in most pupils. 
Few problems are so complex as to defy all approaches until a 
person attains a specific age. Researches into child development 
show that the capacity for reasoning, thinking, seeing connections, 
and other forms of advanced mental effort is present in very 
young children and develops as they grow older and utilize more 
complex materials. It is, therefore, rather presumptuous to S3y 
that taxation, world peace, freight rates, honest elections, law en- 
forcement, uniform divorce laws, conservation, and other current 
problems are beyond the grasp of children. Certainly many 
aspects of them are ; and also some elements of such problems are 
beyond many adults, and some problems are obviously beyond 
the grasp of even leaders and statesmen. Some aspects of most 
current problems, most aspects of some problems, and at least a 
few aspects of all problems are or can be made suitable for in- 
struction in the elementary school. 

The use of problems insures the social value and timeliness of 
the materials ; it motivates learning and facilitates teaching, for 
the problem almost automatically indicates a method. The use 
of problems gives assurance of a rich and inclusive curriculum. 
Whether it should be the sole, or even the major, formula is an 
open question, but there can be no doubt that it is a workable 
and helpful formula for selecting units. 
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lems are never solved, that each generation must fare anew such 
problems as making a living, creat.ng governments, sdrools and 
other social institutions, rearing children, providing recreat , 

enriching culture. Naturally the problems vary from gmerat 
to generation. So whether one calls them new problems or chan ed 
aspects of old problems does not seem to be very important, in 
fact is that each generation confronts problems and each genera- 
tion can prom by all previous eiperience; so bo & the forms and 
the solutions of the problems are bound to differ with earn 


generation. , 

Does the study of today’s problem give any assurance of tn 
ability to solve tomorrow’s problem? There are two answers o 
this question. In the first place, tomorrow’s problem will not dc 
utterly, perhaps not even fundamentally, different from t a o 
today. In fact, the chances are very great that the same probie 
which confronts an individual as a pupil will also trouble him as 
an adult. If it is not the same, it will be a variation of it, or at 
least very similar in nature. In the second place, training in a 
method or process has been proved to have a very high trans e 
value. But even if the transfer is slight there can probably be 
no better preparation for tomorrow than the faithful performance 
of today’s duty. 

Does the problem formula result in a fairly complete curricu- 
lum? It seems clear that any comprehensive list of current pro 
lems will involve about all that is known in economics, civics, so 
ciology, and geography. It is probable that a problem curriculum 
would lead to the omission of some history which is now in t e 
program. On the other hand, any adequate survey of a problem 
involves a review of its origin, its growth, previous attempts an 
solutions, and its changing nature. Thus the study of pro 
lems might logically result in the more frequent, incisive, an 
meaningful use of history. Those eras or topics which now seem 
to have little utility may at any time become important again. 
Thus it appears that the use of the problem approach would resu 
in a fairly complete curriculum. . 

Does the problem formula provide materials suitable for chi - 
dren? That which is important and determinative for fathers an 
mothers has or will have significant consequences for the children. 
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Gavian, Ruth Woop, “What the Elementary School Teacher 
Should Know about Economics,” Elementary School Journal, 
42:578-584, April, 1942. 

This article is based upon a study of over a thousand courses of study 
which appeared between 1930-1938. The author concludes that re- 
cent courses of study require that the elementary school teacher 
know considerable economics. Units on consumer education, con- 
servation, clothing, shelter, and home life are taught The teacher 
needs knowledge of consumer and household economics — budgeting 
an income, selecting consumer goods, carrying out common business 
transactions. She must know something of the economics of welfare 
— social security allowances, relief payments, cost of living. In a 
rural area, she must know something about farmers’ problems and in 
a city something of industrial problems. Finally, she must have a 
background of economic history of this country and of other parts of 
the world. The traditionally educated elementary teacher does not 
have this background, yet society today demands such understandings 
of its teachers. Excellent and penetrating article. 

Goodrich, R. V., and Folsom, A. E., “ Frame of Reference for Cur- 
riculum Planning,” Elementary School Journal, 44:279-288, 
January, 1944. 

The authors suggest three criteria for selecting curricular experiences: 
enjoyment, social improvement, and skills in understanding curricular 
content. 

Martin, John H., and Lu Pone, O. J., “ Social Problems — an Ele- 
mentary School Fallacy? ” Elementary School Journal, 42:664- 
668, May, 1942. 

Opposes the study of local issues which are controversial, because of 
Inability of the pupils to comprehend the materials. The conclusions 
ore based upon the teaching of a unit on conservation in Grade VI. 

McLendon, Jonathan C., A T echnique for Deriving a Social Studies 
Curriculum from Current Affairs, University of Minnesota, 
Ph.D. Thesis, 1951. 

Designed primarily for the high schools, the technique that Dr. Mc- 
Lendon has devised is nevertheless applicable to all grade levels. By 
win* th* Reidro’ Guide cat cm, vdtsAify the w.wsV pevucvc/i topkv 
These can easily be transformed into classroom problems or unit titles. 
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Billings, Neal, A Determination of Generalizations Baste to the 
Social Studies Curriculum. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1929. 
An excellent example of a curriculum study, lasts 888 generalizations 
In the social studies derived from twenty-eight books by “ frontier 
thinkers." Suggestive for content. 

Burniiah, Archer L., “ Basic Generalizations in Fourth Grade 
Geography,” Journal oj Geography, 39:110-1x7, March, 1940. 

Presents the generalizations treated in eight elementary geographies. 

Bursess, Robert N., A Desirable Social Studies Curriculum Jor the 
Middle Grades, Peabody College for Teachers, Ph.D. Thesis, 
x 95 x > 

An inclusive study of trends and recommendations for an improved 
program. 

Cauandro, Ernestine F., " The Airplane Changes Our Geogra- 
phy,” Social Education, 6:354-358, December, 1943. 

Describes how each new method of transportation enlarged the area 
of needed geography. 

Crosby, Muriel, “ Children’s Problems and the Curriculum,” Social 
Education, 11:217-220, May, 1947. 

Shows haw the choice of problems by children reflects growth and 
changing attitudes. 

Dicken, Samuel N., and Wesley, Edgar B., “ Geography Text- 
books," Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials, 
213—253. Washington: American Council on Education, 1944- 
Contains analyses of geography textbooks showing how Latin America 
is treated. Quantitative tables and critical appraisals. 

Edgeuton, Ronald B., “ Do Pupils Want Teaching of Controversial 
Issues? ” Clearing House, 18:332-334, February, 1944. 

Shows that junior high school students like to study controversial 
issues and that they respect the teacher who has and expresses opin- 
ions on them. Cites preferred methods of handling such subjects. 
Contrast these conclusions with those of Martin and Lu Pone cited 
below. 
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ADJUSTING THE PROGRAM 
TO THE PUPILS 


THE PROBLEM OP CKADIXG 

Grading is the arrangement of materials in a sequence of 
orderly development. The word itself has several uses in educa- 
tion. It is used to indicate the sequence of classes and the proper 
allocation of pupils to them. It is sometimes applied to the order 
of administrative units, such as primary, intermediate, and junior 
high schools. It is also used in referring to the process of assign- 
ing marks. Thus classes are graded, schools are graded, pupils 
are graded, and the materials are graded. In this chapter the 
word refers solely to the placing of social studies materials for 
the most efficient learning. 

A properly graded curriculum is one in which each grade has 
suitable materials for the pupils of that level. In such a curricu- 
lum the pupil feels no gaps or breaks as he passes from grade to 
grade. The materials are so arranged as to provide continuity. 
The work of Grade III fits onto what was done in Grade II and 
leads naturally and smoothly on to Grade IV. Such a program 
is vertically integrated. 

If the work in social studies, science, mathematics, art, lan- 
guage, and activities of all kinds is properly interrelated the pro- 
gram also possesses horizontal integration . In such a program 
the pupil sees relationships from field to field, and in each one he 
advances by well-arranged steps. Such a program 5s both verti- 
cally and horizontally integrated. 

If each pupil could receive individual instruction, the problem 
of grading would be greatly simplified. He and his teacher could 
select appealing and achievable materials. If the ones chosen 
proved to be familiar, more challenging ones could be quickly sub- 
stituted. If they proved to be too difficult, they could easily be 
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McNutt, Franklin H., “ World Citizenship: Today’s Problem, To- 
morrow's Reality,” Childhood Education, 20:ro— r3, September, 
1943 - 

Urges a reexamination of curricular materials in the light of the 
present needs of world citizenship Suggests elimination of provincial 
attitudes and inclusion of more materials on Russia, China, and Latin 
America. 

SrSATEiiEYER, F. B., Forkner, H. L., and McKiar, M. G., Develop- 
ing a Curriculum for Modem Living. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 

The authors advocate the building of the curriculum around “life 
situations ” as encountered by the child. Needs expressed by children 
and those perceived by teachers would be included. Many of these 
situations fall specifically within the social studies and so this plan 
deserves the serious study of teachers in this field. 

Wesley, Edgar B., Director, American History in Schools and Col- 
leges. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 

A fundamental report in a highly controversial subject. Excellent 
chapters on objectives, testing, teacher training, and content. In fact, 
it lists the specific names, dates, events, skills, and concepts which 
should be taught in the intermediate and upper grades. 

Wheeian, Frank N., “ Social Needs and the Curriculum,” Social 
Education, 2:14-20, January, 1938. 

Suggests that deficiencies of information be used as a guide to select- 
ing curricular materials. 
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of them are constantly teaching him the principles of social be- 
havior. Thus outside the school he is regularly receiving lessons 
in conduct and in attitudes, not all of which are desirable and also 
in facts concerning government, economics, history* and geog- 
raphy, not all of which are accurate. While the teacher welcomes 
some of this help, it does rob her of the chance to introduce ma- 
terials for which all the pupils have a similar background. In 
other words, this outside help aggravates the problem of grading, 
however beneSdal its total effect may be. 

The problem of grading may be stated as the attempt to arrange 
materials in the order of their difficulty. Doing this involves a 
consideration of the pupils — their ability, maturity, needs, and 
interests. Pupils of superior ability read advanced materials, un- 
derstand complicated relationships, and derive insights from ex- 
planations. Consequently the plan of grading should allow them 
to advance to more difficult undertakings. The age of pupils in 
particular grades provides some guidance in grading the cur- 
riculum. The typical ten-year-old pupil is prepared for under- 
takings which were dosed to him at eight. The needs of pupils 
have provided some guidance ; for it is generally assumed that 
their needs are indicated by the areas of their experience, that as 
they go up the chronological and grade scale they also expand the 
number and increase the complexity of their contacts. Pupil in- 
terests are likewise rather definitely conditioned by the range of 
experience. 

THE CYCLE ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIALS 
One of the oldest practices of grading is to try to arrange the 
materials in order of ascending difficulty. Consider, for example, 
the topic or problem of taxation. On the first level the teacher 
would deal with simple and direct kinds of taxes, such as prop- 
erty tax or a sales levy. On succeeding levels the pupils would 
consider more and more complex forms of taxation, concluding 
with such taxes as those on excess profits. This spiral arrange- 
ment theoretically involves no direct repetition, but a carefullj' 
graduated ascent to more and more inclusive and complicated 
aspects. 

This idea is also applied to subjects. The first survey of Ameri- 
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CONTEND — 


■■ When the teacher hns, not one. bni thirty-five 

the difficulties of grading nre nraluphed. ^ op ' ^ mitan ,l 0 us 

experience, interests, and rates of growth. y >j t or 

SS teacher did find a unit nhich ™ *£££ 

all the pupils m September, the chances are grci > 

some Of them irould have forged ahead and «• 

lagged behind the elution 


lagged behind the main group, ^ „i. lt ; on 

can at best only result in an approximate and , ™ P ° r “? ;n „ nerf s 
of the problem of providing materials suited to the ry =, 


and capacities of the pupils. ; s an 

While meeting the needs of the majority of the 
achievement, it is not enough. Professional s “dards requue 
that eveey pupil be given materials nhichhe can , h(j , vn 

is a severely enacting standard. Repeated studies ha 
that the range of tending ability vnlhin a particular class . 
over six or seven grades. This means that In Grade IV, for « 
ample, some pupils equal typical students of Grade™ 
ing ability, while others can do no better than typi P J 

Grade I. Some suggestions on how to meet this problem O 
ing abilities are offered in a later section. . 

Grading in the social studies is even more difficult 
some other fields. The social studies offer no clearly ™ 
order of difficulty or progress. Many of the names, a e , ’ 

topics, and items occur again and again as one ascends 8 
scale. Presumably each new treatment is an advance o 
preceding one, but such progression is by no means a ssur ' 
the discovery of America a simpler idea than the sin ing 
Maine ? Is the story of Jamestown easier than that ot tn 
Rush? Is the fire department more amenable to und "® ta * 
than the direct election of United States senators? 
concrete questions of grading. . . com . 

In the social studies the problem of grading is tu 0 { 

plicated by the fact that the teacher does not have sole ° 
the pupil in his progress through the field. Parents and nei S ^ 
will seldom teach a child arithmetic or punctuation or ar , 
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specific to the general presupposes the same degree of mastery of 
both the part and the whole. When it is so stated everyone will 
agree that the part is easier and simpler than the whole. 

Concrete concepts, such as tree, jump , house, and soft are 
readily apprehended, whereas such abstractions as friendship, 
loyalty, duty, justice, and standard are more difficult. Some stud- 
ies show that no abstract words should be taught in the primary 
grades, and one study shows that there is little use to try to teach 
such abstractions as sovereignty and autonomy, even in Grade 
XII. 

While the realization that there is a sequence from specific to 
general and from concrete to abstract is suggestive and helpful 
in particular instances, it scarcely provides a basis for grading 
materials on any large scale. Other plans are necessary. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 

"While random experience or trial and error is not a technique 
— in fact, it is a confession of the lack of one — it is an operative 
procedure. The teacher who teaches a unit on the post office in 
Grade I and believes that it was successful has a right to con- 
clude that it is properly placed. For years American history’ has 
been taught in Grade V. Many teachers think that pupils derive 
great benefit therefrom; so they conclude that the subject is 
properly graded. The sum total of this random experimentation 
is large, and while the evidence is not very objective, it is usually 
accepted as having at least some validity. 

If the trial and error procedure could be transformed into ex- 
perimentation, it might yet furnish the most valuable guidance 
for grading. Tests, records, and standards of an objective nature 
would be required, and data from all kinds of schools in various 
parts of the country’ would have to be gathered. Such records 
would show whether the achievements were satisfactory. They 
would prove that present offerings were or were not being learned. 
While such a result would not show that the program was the 
best program, it would show more than is now known about the 
correct placement nf subjects and units. 
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can history, usually in tho middle grades, involves a study oi per- 

The third survey, in Grade XI, and the fourth o*e m colleg , 
dude more detail and explanatory mater, als. Thrs " 
meat Involves repetition hut alrrays on a more advanced le L 
The cyde plan has been widely used in geography, 
first survey of the various countries involves only the s P > 
most striking facts and features. Successive surveys mcreas 
difficulty, complexity, and indusiveness. 

The cyde, spiral, or concentric plan, as it is various y 
has not been very successful. Teachers of the second ^cyc e a 
sen that the pupils learned little during the first cycle and tea* 
ers nl the third cyde declare that the second one tvas 1 torn, 
satisfactory. The pupils, whose curiosity has d“lW by 
exposure, assume as they start the second one that they al J 
know the materials. They hear the same names and topics » 
so condude that iurther effort is unnecessapc In practice, 
plan has involved much repetition and duplication. 
stances the second cycle is no advance over the first, 
not cycles should be completely abandoned is an open qwsu • 
They have declined in popularity and they seem to be on tn y 
out. Some better plan can surely be found. 


SPECIFIC-GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF GRADING 
There is a progression in difficulty from the specific to the geo 
eral, the concrete to the abstract, the simple to the comp ex. 
ticular, localized facts are easier than general, remote ones, 
stalt psychology, however, has shown that the whole ™ a y _ 
simpler than the parts. Certainly, words and even w o e 
tences have been proved to be easier for the child than e 
ters. Within a unit or subject, however, any part is or ina 
easier to master than the whole. One may appreciate an au _ 
mobile as a unity and not understand the carburetor, but n0 
would argue that the carburetor is more difficult to un ers 
than the whole automobile. So the principle of going rom 
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WIDENING SOCIAL HORIZONS 

The plan of grading geographic materials on the principle of 
widening circles that reflect the pupil’s widening experience seems 
to have been fruitful. Why not apply this principle to social 
contacts and arrange social studies materials in the order of 
probable social experience? To a considerable extent that is ex- 
actly what is being done. The primary grades deal largely with 
persons and institutions with which the pupils have had direct 
contacts. In the middle grades some materials that involve in- 
direct or vicarious, as well as direct experience, are introduced. 
In the upper grades more extensive and complicated social experi- 
ences are utilized, many of them requiring rather wide reading. 

Perhaps progress in applying this principle of widening social 
horizons could be made by a deliberate and conscious recogni- 
tion of the order of difficulty in social relationships. A scale that 
indicates this growing complexity might proride a basis for fur- 
ther study and experimentation. The following table may pro- 
vide a tentative principle of procedure. 


A HAS rOR GRADING 

ojGroups-society (government-business) 
8, Group-group (team-spectators, Mexico- Peru) 
7|Codes, standards, ideals (truth, courtesy) 
fijlndividual-group (pupil-class, captain-gang) 

5 [ Time and space (after, long ago, far) 

^ Environment (hills, rain, cold) 

3T crson-pcrson relationships (parent-son, teacher-pupil) 
sjOcturrences, events (accidents, trips, deeds) 
rjeoncrete entities (things, individuals, words, actions, qualities) 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANS FOR CRADING 
The idea that materials can be graded according to the nature 
of the content has been suggested and tried to a limited extent. 
Narrative materials are said to be the simplest kind and should 
therefore come first, followed by descriptions, explanations, and 
finally critical analysis. This order has some application to his- 
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TEST RESULTS AND WORD LISTS 

Testing pupils is a familiar practice; testing materials is less 
familiar, but it is one way of determining their difficulty for the 
pupils. For example, the proper grading of a unit could be de- 
termined by making a test involving the expected outcomes and 
giving it to all the grades into which it might possibly fit. Sup- 
pose that the mean score of Grade IV was 120, of Grade V, X 40 i 
and of Grade VI, 160. If the test contained 170 items, it would 
seem that the materials of the unit are already known by the sixth 
grade pupils ; in fact, the results might indicate that the unit be- 
longs in Grade III, for it contains too much which is already 
familiar even to the fourth grade pupils. 

Other standards for making decisions and variations of this 
procedure could easily be devised. For grading informational 
materials the plan is sound, but its application would involve ex- 
tensive and repeated testing. 

Grading on the basis of words or concepts has been suggested 
and applied to a limited extent. One procedure involves a dupli- 
cation of the one just described, except that the problem is to 
grade a word instead of a unit. Another technique is to accept 
extant word lists, such as Rinsland’s and Thorndike’s, and assign 
a number of words to each grade level. The teacher would then 
gather materials and teach the words in appropriate context. The 
pupils would thus have a fairly definite and graduated body of 
content arranged in order of its assumed difficulty. 

Some difficulties in using word lists for grading purposes would 
have to be met. Will all the denotations and some of the conno- 
tations for each word be taught? If so, how will they be selected 
and when will other connotations be introduced? Will not a 
mere word list result in rote learning of examples and definitions 
rather than in adequate comprehension of the concepts? If, how- 
ever, the specialized vocabularies of the social studies were uti- 
lized and if materials of sufficient fullness involving these words 
were prepared, the plan might be practicable. So far, however, 
the word technique has furnished only incidental suggestions and 
not a workable plan. 
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toy, but it does not fit geography or civics in which the narrative 
elements are lets. Some attempts have been made to mtrodoct 
the narrative into geography and civits in the iorm oi a !>«»«“? 
conducted tour, hut the use of such devices seems altogether to 


limited to be of great value. . 

In geography the arrangement of materials on the basis ot ais> 
tance seems to have been fruitful. Thus the geograp y o 
schoolyard and community comes first and leads step by step 
a study of the whole earth. Opposed to this is the idea that 
pupils are interested in the remote and strange, and for this rea- 
son Eskimos, desert nomads, and the peaks of Switzerland receiv 
early attention. In theory these topics could be regarded as mo- 
tivating devices which afford a sample of the interesting ma 
rials which are available as the pupil ascends the grade scale. n 
practice, however, they are often the whole study, and so c 
schoolyard and community are neglected. However, the prm 
ciple of proceeding from the known and familiar to the unknown 


and strange is sound and workable. 

In history, the arrangement of materials according to chro- 
nology has long been a standardized practice. Pupils in the ear y 
grades study the early part of American history and in the later 
grades they study later American history. Chronology is clear y 
one of the best possible plans for organizing materials, but it 
does not seem to be equally good as a principle of grading. As 
a means of grading it involves the study of the most distant past 
first. So the pupil is asked to jump into the strange, far away, 
and unknown and work his way slowly back to the familiar, the 
near, and the known, and many textbooks and teachers see to it 


that he never arrives. 


A limited use of the opposite principle of studying history 
backwards seems desirable. In practice, however, this plan is 
usually nothing more than a motivating device or a statement oi 
the problem or topic. One could study the history of housing, 
for example, by starting with a survey of present conditions and 
move back step by step to any desired period. When the survey 
is concerned with the whole life of a people, however, this re- 
versed chronological plan is probably unworkable; at least, it 
has never been tried. Studying the sixteenth century before the 
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a year ago, or even a month ago, may have to make a new study 
of his changed characteristics and interests and revise her meth- 
ods of teaching him. Whether one believes that intelligence is 
unitary or fragmentary, the observable fact is that even mediocre 
pupils often achieve successfully when their interests are aroused 
and their capacities discovered. Hence the resourceful teacher 
will not despair in her efforts to adjust instruction to bright, dull, 
and average pupils. 

The following are some ways in which provisions can be made 
for individual differences. At least part of them may also prove 
helpful in trying to provide for individual variability. 

pEOVmciG rex Individual Differences 

A. Through Educational Philosophy 

I. Regard differences as assets as well as problems 
3. Encourage outsta n d in g achievement 
$■ Recognition of individual worth 

B. Through Administrative Provisions 

4 - Homogeneous grouping for specialized purposes 

5. Heterogeneous grouping for socializing purposes 

6. Counseling service 

7. Mating teachers 

8. Flexible promotions 

9. Supplies, equipment, and materials 

10. Longer classroom periods 

xx- Vocational guidance 
S3. Personal counsel 

13. Using the community 

C. Through Classroom Procedures 

14. Differentiated assignments 

15. Committees and groups within claves 

16. Recognition of varied kinds of achievement 

17. Credit for volunteer wort 

18. Varying time allotments 

19. Simplification of reading material 

20. Guidance sheets and workbooks 
ax. Monitorial plan 

«. Aligning responsibilities 
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The existence of individual differences not only affords varia- 
tion, unexpected developments, and entertainment, but it is also 
a source of limitless inspiration, an incentive to professional 
growth, and a challenge to ingenuity. The teacher should regard 
it as an asset and not a liability, a resource and not a difficulty, 
for the attitude of the teacher toward this question determines 


how the boys and girls are going to fare. 

The typical dass is an epitome of sotiety. It contains the 


bright and the dull, the alert and the listless, the aggressive 
the submissive, the acquisitive and the meek — in fact, the ex- 
tremes in all kinds of qualities. The dass is not only a replica of 


society; it is sodety. In a democracy we nourish, encourage, ana 
uphold individual differences. The individual’s achievement >s 
society’s gain. The teacher should therefore regard her dass as 
a living organism, a functioning unit. She needs the ideas of all 
the pupils. Practidng democracy in the classroom, where every 
pupil has his chance, is the best possible training for democracy 
beyond the dassroom. 


Individuals differ in qualities and in intensity of qualities. Var- 
iations in intelligence and reading ability are well known. 
feTences in temperament, home background, personal character- 
istics, cultural opportunities, social maturity, work experiences, 
health, bodily structure, emotions, interest, energy, will power, 
and habits of work should also be recognized. 

In connection with the topic of individual differences, the 
teacher should also be mindful of individual variability. The 


former refers to two or more persons, the latter to one pupil at a 
time. The range of individual variability is even greater than 
the differences among individuals. The pupil who cannot read 
weil may be outstanding in drawing. A boy’s interests may not 
lead him to read history, but they may result in the construction 
of remarkably lifelike models. The girl who does not like to 
mite may make collections of pictures and art products. Indi- 
vidual variability often involves remarkably rapid changes in 
interests and in personality traits. Periods of seeming stagna- 
tion will be followed by sudden spurts of development. Physical 
and mental efforts and outlets of self-expression may vary rapidly 
in an unpredictable order. So the teacher who understood a pupil 
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Describes easy books in American history. Sets up the criteria of 
concreteness and simplicity, familiarity, and good pictures. 

Cook, Walter. W., "Some Effects of the Maintenance of High 
Standards of Promotion,” Elementary School Journal, 41:430- 
437, February, 1941. 

Shows that retardation of pupils because of poor work is a very un- 
satisfactory way of providing for individual differences. 

Joed, Charles H., “ A Complete Program of Social Studies," Ele- 
mentary School Journal , 42:498-509, March, 1942. 

Judd recommends a required core program of social studies from ele- 
mentary school through college; points to the need for a “ vital core 
subject which will serve to unify everything that is taught into a 
compact organic program directed toward preparation for life.” 
Thinks social groups, invention, social organization, conservation, and 
adaptation deserve emphasis. Recommends the old-fashioned se- 
quence of “ the succession of achievements of the human race.” 

Kelley, T. L., and Krey, A. C., Tests and measurements in the So- 
cial Sciences. New York: Scribner's, 1934. 

Chapter VIII, dealing with grade placement, is a report by Luella 
Cole Pressey showing how to grade materials on the basis of vocabu- 
lary tests. 

Mathews, C. O., The Grade Placement of Curriculum Materials in 
the Social Studies. Contributions to Education, No. 241. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

Found that reading nutter, maps, charts were placed from one to 
three grades too low. While easier materials have been written since 
1926, the situation still deserves attention. 

Michener, James A., and Long, Harold M., The Unit in the So- 
cial Studies. Cambridge: School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1940. 

A dear, logical, and sympathetic treatment. 

Schnorrenberg, Kathryn, “ Visual Materials Vitalize Geography,” 
Education, 44:423-427, March, 1944. 

Points out the special value of visual materials for poor readers. 
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D. Through Varied Use of Materials 

23. Variety of reading materials 

24. Films and recordings 

2 s- Pictures, charts, graphs 

E. Through Varied Kinds 0} Evaluation 


26. Flexible standards 

27. Nonverbal tests 

28. Marks on basis of individual growth 

With such a variety of possible means, the teacher can seldom 
be at a loss as to some steps which she might take t0 ca | e 
bright pupil who forges ahead and for a dull pupil who , 
hind. The extremes of a class are relatively easy to identt y 
these suggested ways are designed particularly for the extreme • 
mile it may sound somewhat incongruous in a discussion 
individual differences to mention the typical, average s u e > 
they too deserve attention. While they may be at ne . lt “ e ^.f n ' . 
the class and while they may appear to be satisfactorily aaju > 
they too differ among themselves. Their needs and ,nter ^A 
serve the same personal attention which is generally conced 
the right of the bright and the dull. In our earnest efforts 0 
for the exceptional pupils, we may be in danger of neglecting 
large middle group, or even the class as a whole. 

Being a student of society, the social studies teacher will na - 
urally be mindful of the class as a group, as a social unit, ^ 
as of the class as an aggregate of individuals. Society require^ 
conformity as well as variation. The value of group perform 
ances such as playing, singing, working, cooperating, and com 
peting should not be overlooked. The welfare of the whole ass 
is also the welfare of the individuals. 
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ORGANIZING MATERIALS 
FOR LEARNING 


THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION 
The steps in curriculum making are ( i ) analyzing society, 
(2) selecting objectives, (3) selecting the materials, (4) organ- 
izing the materials, and (5) grading them for classes and individ- 
uals. This chapter deals with the fourth step. 

Materials as they are written by historians, geographers, and 
political scientists are seldom organized to fit school procedures. 
The curriculum maker must put them into suitable form. What 
is the most suitable form? To this question there are several 
answers. The oldest and most used type of organization is the 
subject. Within recent years, however, another type of organiza- 
tion, the unit, has surpassed the subject in popularity in the ele- 
mentary schools. In addition to the subject and the unit there 
are several other types of organization. Each should be con- 
sidered and utilized in proportion to its merits. 

A well-organized curriculum is one which meets several condi- 
tions. It must be logical and appealing, inclusive and j et specific, 
formal and yet flexible ; it must provide for individual differences, 
for both direct and vicarious experiences, for reviews without un- 
necessary overlapping, and for the use of the community as well 
as the library’. The finding of this desirable form of organization 
is the problem of this chapter. 

REQUIREMENTS OP A GOOD ORGANIZATION 
A good organization of materials must meet a number of con- 
ditions. The first of these is repetition. It is scarcely sufficient 
to deal with an important topic, concept, or item in only one 
place. As the pupil ascends the grade scale, he can see further 
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ences. The program should explicitly recognize the need for both 
study and direct experience. 

In the fifth place, a program must provide for the utilization 
of the resources of the community. Field trips to the store, bank, 
factory, museum, courthouse, park, and other places of interest 
should be so conducted as to yield returns of direct value ; such 
resources are parts of the curriculum. The curriculum which fails 
to integrate the community and the written materials has over- 
looked an opportunity. Fortunately this requirement is usually 
met in courses of study. It Is a recognized and accepted resource 
of teaching. 

Lastly, the program should be so organized as to meet the de- 
mands of logic and the requirements of a psychological appeal. 
There is no antithesis between logical and psychological ; what is 
appealing, interesting, and true will certainly not violate the 
canons of a logical structure. A study of the post office can be 
made by starting with a chart showing its organization, its func- 
tions, and its personnel; such a plan is logical. A study of the 
post office can be made by starting with the individual postman. 
After studying his duties and activities one can next turn to the 
post office itself and leam how it is organized. Both approaches 
are logical ; the second one may have a better psychological ap- 
peal. The teacher should not be confused by the false claim that 
there is a conflict between psychology and logic. There is not 
now, never was, and never will be any war between them. 

ORGANIZATION BY SUBJECTS 

All lists of the steps in learning include one which indicates a 
synthesis, a pulling together of the separate elements into a struc- 
ture or organization. A subject, such as geography or civics, is 
the result of such a synthesis. The subjects are old, well-estab- 
lished structures; they have been built up through long periods 
of time and revised and enlarged as errors have been detected 
and new materials discovered. They are useful categories which 
contain materials of a homogeneous nature. 

The existence of subjects in the social sciences has led to similar 
divisions in the social studies. As long as the social sciences were 
limited in content, no sharp demarcation between them and the 
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into an item or topic. The idea ot democracy, cooperation, man- 
ufacturing, or transportation may occur in Grade I. R u 
single appearance is scarcely a guarantee that it will be un e 
stood or learned. Hence the organization itself must PJ 0V J e 
repetition, or recurrence of the idea or topic, preferably rom a 
somewhat different viewpoint and with an enlarged treat men . 
The principle does not call for outright duplication or esen or 
very much overlapping. Repetition is thus a device for * nsu ”°° 
fuller and more adequate understanding of whatever is P res * n ' 
All programs should provide for progressive growth in all 
materials. _ , 

A second requirement of a good organization is flexibility. p 
idea of flexibility implies a structure or pattern which allows or 
variations, adjustments to new situations, and changes by 
deletion and addition. Modern bookshelves have fixed sides bu 
movable shelves; they have structure and flexibility. A flexi c 
curriculum allows for changes, for unexpected developments^lor 
local events; it provides for a choice among units. And above 
all, it allows the teacher a choice of contents, activities, an 
methods. 

Closely related to flexibility is the requirement that an organ- 
ization of materials provide for pupils of varying ability. This 
can be done by indicating minimum essentials and enrichmen 
materials, or by providing several levels of difficulty from whi 
the student can choose the appropriate level. Thus the more 
capable pupils can read widely, write many papers, and carry on 
numerous activities, while the less capable ones can perform in 
proportion to their capacities. Naturally, formal provisions w 
the program will not assure their application in the classroom, 
for only the teacher can transform them into functioning ^reali- 
ties. Formal provisions, however, have the merit of reminding 
teachers of the desirability of modifying the recommended pro* 
gram to pupils of varying capacities and interests. 

A fourth requirement which a curricular organization must 
meet is that of providing a proper balance of direct and indirect 
experience, a blend of activities and study. The class which en- 
gages day after day in direct experiences will learn, but it will 
learn less than a class which also utilizes other people’s experi* 
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discipline which no collection of promiscuous facts can equal. 
This discipline in thinking and working is eventually as impor- 
tant for the pupil as for the teacher. 

Subjects are susceptible to every improvement which can be 
made in other types of organization. Within their limits there 
is room for projects, problems, activities, units, topics, and in- 
tegration. There are no walls around subjects; the phrase 
“ watertight compartments ” as applied to social studies sub- 
jects was coined in confusion and perpetuated in ignorance. No 
passports or visas are required in crossing and recrossing the 
shadowy boundaries between subjects. There is no hostility 
among them. No subject objects to being leagued with another ; 
fusion, integration, unification, or concentration will find no bar- 
riers to the free assembling of contents from all the subjects. 
Within the flexible and elastic boundaries of subjects the teacher 
and pupils can find all materials, and these materials can be used 
in any desired manner. Subjects are not the enemies of children, 
for they are designed to facilitate, rather than impede, learning. 

CRITICISMS OF SUBJECT ORGANIZATION 

Subject organization inevitably stresses content, structure, and 
scholarship. Its mere presence in the schoolroom tends to build 
up in the mind of the teacher an allegiance to its standards and 
requirements rather than a primary consideration for the pupils. 
Subjects logically and inevitably include many materials which 
are not only irrelevant to the teaching of children, but actually 
impeditive. 

Since each subject tends to set its own limits and to demand 
that its requirements be met, their mere presence leads to an over- 
crowded curriculum. If only the relevant portions could be se- 
lected, the subjects would make a contribution, but they are like 
the camel — they want to come all the way into the curricular 
tent. The result is that more materials are available than can 
be organized and taught effectively. 

The separateness of subjects makes mental integration more 
difficult. The scattered and apparently diverse elements are left 
isolated., unrelated,, and uncoordinated. The integrity of the. sub- 
ject is maintained at the expense of learning. An organization 
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social studies was necessary. As the social sciences developed 
into complex and extensive collections of knowledge, > 

some differentiation between them and the social studies^ 
imperative. This task of creating and organizing the social s«w 
ies has fallen to the teacher. . 

Everyone recognizes that the social sciences can seldo 
utilized in the schools until they are rewritten and reorganized 
simpler forms. The question of using subjects in scbo 
should not therefore be obscured by the pretense that it inv 
the use of the advanced social sciences. The advocate o su ] 
organization recognizes as clearly as the advocate of units or 
sion that the social sciences must be transformed into the so 

In the elementary schools American history, Old World back 
grounds, and geography have attained a more or less stan ar iz 
content. Civics, economic topics, and such sociological eleme 
as appear have attained no very stable content. The deve op* 
ment and standardization of a subject requires time and ex P e "' 
mentation. The allocation of materials to them is a process a 
not the act of a curriculum committee. Subjects, even m 
simpler form which they assume in the social studies, there or 
represent the results of long experience. As repositories of soa 
knowledge they cannot be treated scornfully, whatever objec 
tion one may have to them from a pedagogical standpoint 


ADVANTAGES OF SUBJECT ORGANIZATION 
The social studies subjects are unified and simplified bodies of 
related materials. They have developed because they are psy- 
chologically necessary; they are the outward forms of an inner 
necessity. They are as useful for the learner as for the author. 

Subjects offer the readiest means of locating and identifying 
materials. Extensions and additions to knowledge are made by 
scholars within subjects; they report their findings in the litera- 
ture of the subject. Teachers can therefore most easily exten 
their scholarship by following the developments within particular 
subjects. 

Subjects, being coordinated bodies of materials, constitute an 
approach, a method of research, a way of thinking. They are a 
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word has come to mean various stages of merging the social stud- 
ies subjects. In fact, for some persons it is synonymous with in- 
tegration or unification. It seems better, however, to restrict the 
word to its original significance, which was a merger of some of 
the elements of the curriculum. While fusion is only a step, it 
does provide a limited and partial kind of synthesis, which may 
facilitate learning to some extent. By bringing together two 
separate treatments written from different viewpoints, the pupil 
began to see at least some degree of unity, whereas previously he 
might not have seen any relationship. 

A fourth step toward the synthesizing of materials into units is 
called integration. It involves the ignoring of subjects and the 
recognition of the field of the social studies. The existence of 
subjects may be Tecognized, but the interests of the pupils are 
predominant over the logical demands of the subjects. Integra- 
tion was originally used to designate a mental process, an inner 
synthesis, and this is still the most accurate connotation. Re- 
cently, however, the word is also applied to that type of organiza- 
tion which is supposed to promote this mental synthesis. 

The fifth and present stage is unification. This stage is char- 
acterized by the use of units, which may be wholly within a sub- 
ject but which more frequently draw from the whole field of the 
social studies rather than from a single subject. Unification re- 
flects the complete acceptance of the idea of organizing materials 
wholly and solely for the sake of promoting learning. Units are 
not intended as contributions to general social progress ; they are 
contributions to education. Of course, they eventually affect so- 
cial progress because they promote the better training of the 
members of society. 

The idea of integrating subjects and elements does not stop at 
the boundaries of the social studies field. If a fusion or unifica- 
tion of the subjects of a field is a helpful process, why not carry 
it to its logical conclusion and merge all fields? It is difficult to 
visualize the result except in terms of an encyclopedia, a universal 
synthesis of knowledge, or a compendium of wisdom. So far the 
experimentation has involved only two or three fields. Attempt? 
to combine English and social studies have been made for years. 
It is possible that these efforts wffl evolve some workable plans 
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should facilitate the process of establishing relationships rather 
than of raising barriers. 

Subjects tend to stress deferred values rather than the present 
needs of the pupils. They point to adult needs rather than pupi 
interests. 

Subjects tend to stress the past, the origins of issues rather 
than their current manifestations. In brief, they make such de- 
mands as seriously to interfere with pupil interests and activities , 
they are an adult standard thrust upon childhood. They become 
ends in themselves, whereas a curricular organization should exist 
for the benefit of the pupils. 

THE TRANSITION TO UNITS 

The two major forms of organizing social studies materials m 
the elementary school are subject and unit. They deserve most 
attention because they are most frequent in practice. But some 
other intermediate types of organization deserve brief attention 
because they provided the steps in the transition from subjects 
to units. 

Correlation is the formal attempt to establish connections and 
relationships among the social studies. Materials dealing with 
the same or similar topics in geography, civics, and history are 
identified and the relationships established. Correlation is a step 
toward a synthesis, but only a step, for it leaves existing organiza- 
tions intact. Correlation scarcely constitutes a form of organiza- 
tion ; it merely establishes connections and relationships. 

A second step toward unification in the social studies is known 
as concentration. In this type of organization one subject, most 
frequently history, serves as the core around which the other con- 
tents are grouped. Other subjects are taught as subsidiary and 
contributory to history. It provides the framework and the con- 
tinuity. No very complete organization according to this plan 
has ever been made, but the idea is suggestive and helpful. 

A third step toward a more meaningful organization was taken 
when fusion was devised. Originally fusion meant the merging 
of two subjects, such as geography and history or history and 
civics. An outline which involved the materials from both sub- 
jects was used to form a new entity from the two subjects. The 
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used in learning skills or information and also in learning through 
purposeful and planned experiences. 

3. Chronology and sequence provide a kind of organization. 
They involve the arrangement of events and developments in the 
order of their occurrence. In history, the organization of events 
would follow chronology; in economics or civics they would be 
organized in sequence. For example, the study of “electric 
power ” would follow the sequence of developments from select- 
ing the site of a dam, the construction of the plant, and on 
through the generating, transmission, and utilizing of the electric 
power. In other words chronology and sequence provide a logical 
and easily understood method of organizing materials. 

4. A particularly appealing core for organizing materials for 
elementary pupils is found in biography. Almost any aspect of 
human activity can be organized around a person who has made 
a major contribution to a particular field. Automobiles and 
Ford, electricity and Edison, conservation and Theodore Roose- 
velt, adventure and Daniel Boone, polar regions and Stefansson 
are only five examples of scores of possibilities of organizing ma- 
terials around the life of a person. While a personal biography is 
unsuited to this purpose, those that deal with the life, achieve- 
ment, and times of the subject are particularly useful. In fact, 
a succession of biographies could be used as a basis for organizing 
geography, civic achievements, American history, and other large 
areas of the social studies. 
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differentiated mass of mater al o e ” ” vel5 the pupils com- 
grades. Presumably, however ‘“^Tnuanalyzed and therefore 

line elements rather than merely ^«P tims in organization may 

unintegrated materials. materials, it is idle to think 

srtsrasss: 8 ^ ever be 

'T 4 analysis shows E 

r?htCetaX';-ace. r e-- 

OTHER FORMS OF ORGANIZATION 

In spite of the logic of subject ^^thM other 

,;.sr.r;ss ; -'s 

Sect and less extensive than a unit. It may daSS ro i g ht 

views and summaries. In geography for cc P^ . aU that 

consider - climate " or “fishing as a top and re - 
has been learned about it in studying , „ exp i ot ations," 

gions. In history, such topics as elecUoM. e p fareads _ 
and “growth of states" might etnre for 

The purpose of organization is to provide a men 
learning and retention. The topic meets su an element of the 
2. While the problem is usually regarded as o{ or . 

curriculum or as a method, it also provides a and ropose d 

ganization. The importance, origin, causes, st > { J? sypt be- 

solutions constitute a logical and an appealing available, 

sizing the materials. Problems of infinite rang ^ ,« HoW 
Pupils can select some relatively simple question su (< 
is Paper Made? - or the bewilderingly complex one of » f ^ 
Avoid War.” The study of a problem involves all fan ^ ^ 
terials and procedures. Thus the problem or gam 
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THE THEORY OF UNITS 

A unit is an organized body of contents and activities de- 
signed to facilitate pupil learning. It is well to stress the inclu- 
sive aspect of the unit. It provides for excursions, projects, activi- 
ties, and other forms of direct experience ; it also contains a body 
of significant content which is focused upon the purpose and not 
included merely because it is interesting or because the teacher 
thinks the pupil “ needs to know it.” 

The purpose of a unit is to effect a change in a pupil’s be- 
havior, in his attitudes, understanding, information, interests, in 
his whole pattern of conduct. It is common to stress understand- 
ing and the modifying effect it has upon behavior. The outcomes 
of units are therefore conceived, not primarily in terms of in- 
formation, but in terms of skills, understandings, insights, gener- 
alizations, processes, principles, and other end results which have 
great transfer value. The pupil who masters a significant unit 
will have new interests, will behave differently, will see new re- 
lationships, and will make new interpretations. 

In the social studies the unit is focused upon some significant 
process or social relationship. Relatively static materials, such 
as the structure of Congress, the products of Mexico, the geo- 
graphical features of Norway, or the election of a President, 
do not imply significant purposes nor indicate enriching experi- 
ences. While it is possible to transform these static topics into 
units, it is perhaps more worth while to focus attention upon those 
which automatically indicate purpose and significance. Such 
processes as the Westward Movement, winning a political office, 
Importing coffee, transforming a desert into a garden, maintain- 
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Contains many sample programs and a good Jf 
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purpose. The existence of new shills, new interests, new ideas, 
and new ways of reacting and behaving is evidence of the achieve- 
ment of the purpose. 

VARIATIONS AMONG UNITS 

The unit serves many purposes in many different settings with 
widely varying contents and structures. Attempts to standardize 
these variations have caused writers to talk about kinds and types 
of units. So one hears of units of work, source units, resource 
units, experience units, activity units, content units, history units, 
geography units, and even the absurdity of “ a topical unit.” 
Some writers speak of teacher units and pupil units. 

Some units are long and detailed ; others are brief and general. 
Some stress activities and some stress content. Some are teacher- 
made and teacher-taught ; others are evolved by the pupils. Some 
are stated in challenging phrases and others have conventional 
titles. Some are divided into ten steps and others into as few 
as five. 

With respect to purpose, various units are directed toward the 
acquisition of skill, information, quality, ability, understanding, 
generalization, or attitude. With respect to scope, some are short 
and restricted, for example, a unit on wheat; some are more in- 
clusive, for example, grains ; and others are still more inclusive, 
for example, food. With respect to sources, some units draw 
sold}' from history, for example, colonial migration; some from 
several subjects, for example, taxation ; and others from all fields, 
for example, inventions. With respect to activities, some units 
provide primarily questions ; others involve construction ; others 
call for trips ; and still others use all these and a dozen other kinds 
of activities. Thus it is evident that units, like persons, differ 
among themselves. 

In spite of all attempts to classify units and in spite of all the 
variations, all of them have the three fundamental dements 
—a significant purpose, pupil activities, and pertinent materials 
through which to achieve the purpose. Consequently it seems 
desirahle to speak henceforth of units, without attaching qualify- 
ing adjectives. 
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ing a school, and seeming playgrounds provide ideas oi grorrt , 

movement, action, development, orttchtevem: ^ ^ a 


The requirement that the unit i* —~"a“„d solely an edoca- 


his needs is its unique feature, n .s ^ 

n the ultimate demands of society 


tional device. Between the ««“»« “ ' . frankly turns 

present interests and capacities of c iddjer [, t }s 


present interests anu w ^ is the 

the latter. While ; hes. two '^at ft* Xmate' develop- 


duty of the teacher of children to see tl._. . , 

ment is assured by providing for their present development;^ & 
While the unit stresses significant and endunn e ’, ea 

does not scorn factual content. Adults, and so v _ 4 .^ e Rvn . 


does not scorn latiuui tun™, - svn - 

teachers, appreciating the great value of genera » by 


ig tne great vaiuc m bv 

theses, and formulas, tend to forget the tortuous factua^ ^ 


tneses, ana lormuwa, -- , 

Which they reached these significant conclusions. In suena ^ 

the teacher may try to teach the conclusions ^without ha ^ g ^ 


pupils tread the pathway of experience and facts. The 
providing the relevant and useful facts, is designed P 
such a pedagogical error. By focusing upon a 


y of facts, and by including 

the facts, it forestalls the acquisition of a generalization * ‘ 
would be merely a hollow verbalism. William James 
served that one’s insight into a generalization exten z? n0 .. _ r0 . 
than his command of the details on which it rests. Tne urn 
vides the necessary details. . sable. 

The factual content is not only important ; it is indispetr ^ 
It constitutes the means, the road by which the pupu ar 
the desired goal. The facts never wear out; they can 
again and again in a variety of contexts. They are P errn 
steppingstones which lead to many places and not drifting 
which serve only once. . 

The activities in which pupils engage in their study o a _ ^ 
are equal in importance to the factual content. Indeed, wi 
them the content is inert and lifeless. By writing, construe ^ 
reporting, cooperating, discussing, reading, and organizing 
pupil gains command of the content and reaches understan in S- 
The essence of the unit is the understanding which is soug • 
Both the contents and the activities are contributory to this tnai 
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situations require. Some will soon be outmoded, but others will 
retain their value. The ebbing away ot the original spirit which 
accompanied the writing of the unit makes an old one somewhat 
less appealing, but conscientious reviewing sometimes restores it 
to a high plane. (4) Some libraries maintain collections of units 
which can be withdrawn, modified, and used. (5) Several pub- 
lishers are releasing unit booklets on a variety of topics and prob- 
lems. (6) Encyclopedias contain excellent treatments of many 
topics. Much oi this information can be utilized in making units. 
(7) Lastly, and by no means least, the textbooks provide perti- 
nent and well-organized materials on nearly every topic in the 
social studies field. 

While these various sources and aids can and should be used, 
none of them should replace teacher-planned units. The con- 
scientious teacher can seldom accept a ready-made unit without 
at least some modification. It is possible, however, to carry self- 
reliance and independence too far. It may lead to ignoring or 
rejecting worth-while units because of pride or impatience. The 
busy teacher should not hesitate to utilize all available help in 
making units. 

The writing of units by teachers is an educational revolution. 
No such achievement was probable two decades ago. For years 
the teacher was the transmitter of textbook materials. She had 
and expected no place in making the curriculum. Then followed 
that brief period when the curriculum expert was abroad in the 
land, telling teachers wh3t to teach. W'e are now entering a pe- 
riod in which the social scientist, the psychology expert, and 
consultants are willing to help teachers. Teachers cannot afford 
to let the present opportunity pass. Never before have they had 
such freedom and such responsibility. It is a challenge to them 
to prove by thorough scholarship, sound educational principles, 
alert grasp of social realities, and craftsmanship of high quality 
that they deserve and intend to retain the leadership which they 
have won. 

OUTLINES FOR UNITS 

The organization and contents of units vary greatly. No stand- 
ardized form has been evolved or accepted. The two following 
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PREPARING UNITS 

A unit either contains or indicates all the contents and <“-tivi 
ties which are thought to be necessary to achieve e o j • 
The typical resource unit consists of such steps as follows .{ ) 
setting, which is a statement of the formula used in s ® Iect ‘ Dg . 
unit, the names of the preceding and following units, thus showing 
the over-all plan and the continuity of the whole senes ; l*) ° i 
tives, preferably few and realistic; (3) fairly full outline 0 
tents; (4) activities for pupils, closely integrated wit 
Jectives and contents; (5) bibliographies for teacher an P u ' 
(6) visual and auditory aids; (7) culmination, prefera y a P 
uct, a program, a summary, or some specific evidence 0 a * 
ment; (8) evaluation, induding a test, records, and other 


of data of an evaluative type. . - 

The outline above is suggestive and not prescriptive, 
steps may be divided into two or more, and others may be merg ’ 
but none of these elements can wisely be omitted. The sP e 
plan may not be fundamental, but it is imperative that the tea 
prepare at least one unit in thorough and complete detail. 


other professional duty pays larger dividends. . 

The careful preparation of a unit requires a review and a eta 1* 
fication of one’s educational philosophy ; definitizing objective , 
extensive reading and gathering of data and materials ; acquam 
ance with textbooks, references, pamphlets, and articles; an up 
to-date knowledge of films and radio programs ; resourceful use 
of motivating devices and teaching procedures; the making 0 
valid instruments of measurement; and a thoughtful review o 


the whole teaching process. 

While it is the duty of the teacher to prepare some of her own 
units, she cannot be expected to write all of them. Fortunately 
she can find specific and concrete help. (1) Educational maga- 
zines publish helpful units which have been developed by other 
teachers and pupils. Such units can sometimes form the basis 
of planning. (2) Units can be prepared by committees, thus 
lessening the labor for each teacher. (3) Good units should be 
filed and used again, with all the modifications which changed 
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pupils. At this stage the nature and purpose of the unit are in- 
dicated by such phrases as resource unit and teacher unit. 

Before its utilization by pupils the resource unit must be trans- 
formed into a leamable, acceptable instrument. It undergoes an 
extensive and sometimes radical transformation. Parts of it are 
accepted by the pupils, parts rejected, and most of it greatly 
modified. Henceforth it is a “ pupil unit ” or an “ experience 
unit.” The unit as a reservoir of socially useful materials with a 
logical organization becomes a functioning unit; it is ready to 
serve the purpose for which the original edition was prepared. 

This distinction between the unit in preparation and in appli- 
cation is fundamental. Recognition of the necessity and desira- 
bility of transforming the teacher unit into the experience unit 
assures its success in the classroom. Only the teacher can change 
a static unit into a dynamic instrument. 

TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING 

The construction of a unit by the teacher is only the first step 
in the process of its utilization. The teacher must adapt and 
adjust it to the class. This process, when conscientiously and 
humbly carried out, will inevitably involve the making of many 
changes in the unit. The purpose may need restatement, addi- 
tional questions and problems are sure to arise, new sources will 
be discovered, the need for new activities will be realized, and 
new outcomes may be visualized by alert and imaginative pupils. 
In such a situation the teacher will cheerfully renounce her pride 
of authorship, abandon her pet plans, and help to recreate the 
unit in the living workshop of the classroom. 

Whether the teacher prepares a unit or utilizes one which has 
already been prepared, she is responsible for the first step in 
planning. She should understand the formula which is used for 
selecting units, choose which one she will use, see the connections 
from one to the next, utilize motivating approaches, select and in- 
dicate some experiences and activities, indicate at least some ot 
the contents and sources, and clarify the over-all objective. But 
in spite of all this careful planning she must go to class with a 
willingness to modify almost every detail if she can thereby 
promote learning more effectively. 
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plans are representative of general practice. The first one diffe 
only slightly from the plan described above. 


STEPS IN PREPARING A UNIT 


i. Setting — preceding and following units 
i. Objectives — individual and social 


3. Planning — what to do 

4. Activities — how to do it 

5. Content — indicated rather than developed 

6. Supplies — materials needed 

7. References — pupils and teacher 

8. Culmination — a program, an exhibit, a dramatizati , 
onstration 

9. Evaluation — tests, changes in behavior 


The Minnesota plan 1 * is as follows: 

1. Title, often stated as a problem 

2. General statement of purpose 

3. Outcomes expected — understandings, attitudes, skills 

4. Specific problems, recognized by pupil as necessary . 

5. Planned learning experiences — introductory, developmen > 

minating , j 

6. Materials — books, periodicals, audio-visual aids for tea 
pupil 

7. Evaluation — in terms of expected outcomes . 


TRANSITION OF THE UNIT 

In its initial form the unit is an instrument prepared by the 
teacher. It reflects sound scholarship and guarantees thorou 0 ^ 
preparation. It is a synthesis of selected portions of socia ex 
perience ; it is a tentative, a temporary plan. The teacher rec °8 
nizes in advance, however, that the plan will be greatly iWj 1 
fled in application. Nevertheless the unit provides useful ski s, 
information, and experiences ; it bridges the gap between the so 
dal experience of sodety and the relative inexperience of tn 

1 Guide for Instruction in the Social Studies: Elementary School, Grades re- 

state of Minnesota, Department of Education, St. Paul, i949> P 3 ^ ,<r * 
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mates ; they are learning habits and character traits. No matter 
what topic, fact, or idea is being discussed it (possibly) and other 
matters (certainly) are being learned. Concomitant learnings 
are numerous, and the teacher who is sensitive to the fact that 
they are always present can promote desirable and try to prevent 
undesirable learnings. An awareness of the presence of con- 
comitant learnings is also an antidote to the assumption that pu- 
pils are learning what they appear to be learning. 

ACTIVITIES IN TIIE UNIT 

The lists of activities which can be used to promote the pur- 
poses of a unit are almost as long as the qualities of a good teacher 
or the duties of a housewife. Some compilations of such lists run 
into the hundreds. In order to prevent the growth of the notion 
that activity is its own means and end, the teacher should ask 
some searching questions as to the qualifications of proposed ac- 
tivities. Perhaps the following criteria will prove helpful in se- 
lecting relevant and excluding irrelevant or distracting activities. 

CRITERIA TOR SELECTING UNIT ACTIVITIES 

i. Does a proposed activity contribute to the objective? 

3 . Can the pupils actually carry it out? 

3. Does it appeal to the pupils? 

4. Does it involve both individual and group planning? 

5. Are the necessary materials available or obtainable? 

6. Is it in proportion to its possible value? 

7. Is its connection or value obvious to the pupils? 

8. Does it utilize the community? 

9. Does it involve every pupil? 

10. Are the activities varied from unit to unit? 

11. Do the activities involve varied ways of learning? 

The resourceful teacher will not have a construction project as 
the culminating activity in three successive units ; neither will she 
fall back on endless discussion as the easiest of activities. She 
will see that her repertory is stocked with as many vital and 
varied activities as possible, and she will use them in particular 
units as they seem to meet the criteria given above. Perhaps 9 
list of the principal types or kinds of activities will be helpful. 
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The pupils should have a large part in unit planning. Thej 
should contribute most of the questions and problems; a > 
should suggest or at least plan the details of the trips, proje , 
and other activities; they should compile the list of necessary 
data and find the sources; they should state the possible outcome 
and defend their choices; and they should have a large s re i 
making the tests and setting up the standards by which 
work will be appraised. . 

Pupil participation takes time and trouble. The teacher w 
aspires to complete a given number of units may be tempte 
do more of the planning herself. If the purpose is to co\er 
ground or run through a given number of units, the teacher ca , 
of course, make such progress by lessening the part whi 
pupils take. If the purpose, however, is to promote their deveop- 
ment, the teacher will have to resign herself to their pace. 
need time to see how to carry out very simple tasks. A trip, 
planting of some seeds, the making of a mural, the constnicuo 
of a stage, the writing of a play — in fact, any fruitful activity 
have to be understood, accepted, and carried out by the pupils 1 
it is to yield the maximum values. _ 

Pupil planning and self-direction is not a fetish; it is an educa- 
tional and psychological necessity. Even after a resource u 
teacher does all she can, the pupils must accept and carry on. 
They, as well as the teacher, must have purpose, generate interes , 
and accept responsibilities. Within their own group they develop 
leaders, discover ways of cooperating, and pass judgment upon 
the value of what they have done. 

In addition to the specific purposes and expected outcomes, 
teachers and pupils should be aware of the inevitable concomitant 
outcomes. These are even more varied and numerous when t e 
pupils are actively participating. Some concomitant learnings 
are antithetical to the avowed purposes and so negate them. F° r 
example, while the class was practicing cooperative planning, on _ e 
child, feeling that he was excluded, was actually learning anti- 
social behavior. On the other hand, while hunting for material 
on frontier houses, one pupil became interested in wild life. A 
the pupils are constantly learning their attitudes toward the 
teacher, the school, the textbook, the assignment, and their class- 
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tion it will undergo still further modification, for even with the 
help of the pupils the teacher cannot foresee all desirable develop- 
ments. The extent of these changes may tend to discourage the 
writing of units beforehand, but preparation by the teacher is an 
absolute prerequisite to intelligent planning and modification in 
the classroom. Perhaps it is desirable to trace a typical unit on 
its way through the classroom. 

1. Approach. The first step in putting a unit into operation is 
to provide an appealing approach or recognize and develop one 
which the pupils supply. Sometimes a minor point in the preced- 
ing unit, a thoughtful question of the previous month, or some 
minor aspect of a field trip gives rise to a new interest and its de- 
velopment into a unit. The purpose is to arouse interest by de- 
veloping some background. When the pupils know enough about 
the new unit they can ask questions and make plans, and the pur- 
pose of this first step is to supply background and stimulate in- 
terest. The teacher should not hurry the pupils through this first 
step. The selection of a new unit and the approach should cer- 
tainly not be completed in one day. In fact, the teacher who has 
planned her units in advance can work on the approach to a new 
unit while she is still in the midst of the preceding one. The 
slow piling up of facts and the growth of an interest should be 
unhurried. 

The approach should be a period of transition from the preced- 
ing unit and orientation in the new one. Its purpose is to create a 
climate of interest. An excerpt, a picture, a film, an item in the 
newspaper, a local event, or a new book may be the instrument for 
generating anticipation and developing eagerness and willingness. 
This period of orientation must be successful in order to insure 
the success of the whole unit. 

2. Planning. The principle of pupil planning was discussed 
above. Here is the place where it fits into the unit procedure. 
Following the introduction of the problem posed in the unit and 
its preliminary treatment in the approach, the teacher and pupils 
are now ready to lay their plans. Questions are asked, obstacles 
identified, suggestions made, sources mentioned, activities sug- 
gested, and procedures adopted. The teacher or a selected pupil 
may me the blackboard and serve as secretary and moderator. 
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The reader is challenged to make this list significant by giving 

two concrete instances under each heading. 

SUGGESTED TYPES OF LEARN ING EXPERIENCES , 

1. learning: listening, reading, memorizing, assimilating, under 

standing, organizing, recalling 

2 . experimenting: asking, proving, searching, thinking, esannn 

ing, testing, trying, investigating 

3. creating: drawing, modeling, writing, constructing, talking, 

painting, sculpturing, acting, dramatizing, gardening 

4. observing: visiting, associating, appreciating, comparing, recall 

ing, perceiving 

5. cooperattnc: sharing, taking turns, reporting, performing, con- 

tributing, helping, talking, suggesting, criticizing, substitu mg, 
planning, participating, adjusting 

6. collecting: finding, gathering, classifying, studying, exhibiting 

7. leading: announcing, ordering, persuading, commanding, con 

vincing, demonstrating, helping 

8. following: obeying, accepting, conforming, believing, listening, 

yielding 

9. recreation: resting, dancing, singing, playing, exercising, devis- 

ing, talking 

10. reciting: reporting, summarizing, discussing, repeating, drilling* 

speaking 

11. evaluating: judging, concluding, measuring, weighing, compar- 

ing, contrasting, inspecting, analyzing 

The acceptance of an activity because it is an activity will lead 
to as deadly formalism as content for content’s sake. The inher- 
ent and contributory value of each one should be critically *P" 
praised before its use in a unit, and its contribution measured as 
definitely as possible after the close of the unit. 

THE UNIT IN OPERATION 

As described above, the unit as prepared by the teacher will 
undergo numerous changes at the hands of the pupils. In opera- 
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From the standpoint of the pupils some units are completed with 
their presentation to the class. It is often desirable, however, to 
have a larger audience than the class, and so many teachers regu- 
larly have a fifth step. 

5. Culmination. The culmination of a unit usually consists of 
a play, a game involving drill or review, an assembly program, a 
mural, a song, or some product or activity to which the whole 
class contributes. It is desirable that an audience be provided, 
even if it is no bigger than the patient and accommodating prin- 
cipal who comes at a stated hour. His coming has its effects upon 
the quality of work and upon the enthusiasm of the pupils. Even 
better is to have the children invite at least a small group of 
parents or another class. 

6. Evaluation. The final step in the unit procedure is evaluation. 
In taking it the teacher can use all the tests, records, and types 
of appraisal which can be used in measuring any kind of per- 
formance (see Chapter 23). 

While a teacher may present a unit in terms of these major di- 
visions, in practice she seldom divides it into such sharply marked 
steps or phases. In fact, the pupils usually cany on several differ- 
ent kinds of activities simultaneously. Sometimes one type of 
activity, such as planning or creating, predominates and permeates 
the whole unit. Thus the six somewhat formal steps discussed 
here constitute an analysis of what occurs rather than a descrip- 
tion of a sequence of development. Throughout the unit the 
teacher is busy in appraising it and in evaluating the performance 
of individual pupils. In the middle and upper grades a test is 
necessary to help the teacher quantify her judgment of pupils, 
and other kinds of data concerning pupil performance will be 
gathered and appraised. 

A RESERVOIR OF UNITS 1 

The approximate order of contents and materials in the social 
studies i3 well established. Experience rather than research has 
led to the general acceptance of the principle of widening bori- 

* For these unit tsts I am Indebted to one el oy graduate students, Jim £. 
Louise Curtis ol the University of Minnesota. 
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Free discussion ensues. Plans are evolved, committees are ap- 
pointed, and the whole class serves as a committee on ways ana 
means. The planning period also requires time, patience, an 
thoughtful guidance. Not every suggestion is worthy of adoption 
The teacher must be critical as well as helpful in evolving 
plans. _ 

3. Assimilation. This phase of the unit procedure, consists 0 
study and action. The committees work on their assigned tas ' > 
trips are made, sources are read, and some of the many activities 
listed above are employed. The teacher is busy seeing that ea 
committee understands its function and is making progress. e 
must synthesize the work of all committees. She may have 0 
intercede with some groups to see that particular individua s are 
not neglected or excluded. She helps to locate desired books an 
materials and keeps general oversight of the whole undertaking. 
During this stage some teachers feel a slight sense of relaxation, 
trusting the pupils to carry on without much additional he p- 
While pupils in the upper grades do sometimes work for hours 
without needing help, the teacher runs a considerable risk in with- 
drawing her active supervision. 

The assimilation phase is the time when pupils need, to recog- 
nize and utilize all possible sources. A mere enumeration of the 
most common sources will help to show the importance of this 
phase and also why it is usually the longest single one in the uni 
procedure. 

SOURCES OF PUPIL DATA 

1. Maps 6. Books ix. Pictures 

2. Encyclopedias 7. Magazines iz- Cartoons 

3. Yearbooks 8. Newspapers *3- Interviews 

4. Pamphlets 9 . Radio 14- Trips 

5. Bulletins 10. Movies IS- Television 

4. Presentation. The fourth phase of the unit procedure in- 
volves a significant social situation. It provides the audience fur 
committees and individuals who make their reports to the whole 
class and display their products, such as murals, scrapbooks, 
drawings, pictures, charts, and objects of construction. Some of 
the committees may read reports, present plays, and read poems. 
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SUGGESTED UNITS 


Grade I 

Living at Home and School 

1 

Numbers 
refer to 
basic proc- 
esses listed 
above 


1 . How family members contribute 1 

*,*, 4 , 5,9 


2. How people at school contribute 

M, 5 . 6 » 7 ,i° 


3. Working and playing together 1 



safely 

24,10 


4. Keeping well and strong 



5. How seasons aflect us 



6. How we observe special days 

4,6,7,10 


7. Making our schoolroom more atlrac- 



tive 

4,6 


8. How we get our houses 

1 , 2,9 


9. Foods that make us grow 

aj,8 


10. How we get our clothing 

2 , 3,8 


11. How members of the family travel 



and communicate 

8 

Grade II 

Living in the Community 



r. Community workers who help us 

I-IO 


2. How members of the family help 



the community 

I-IO 


3. How our community gets its food 

M,8 


4. How our community protects our 



health 

2 A 


5. Traveling in our community 

8 


6. How our community library helps 



us 

4 , 5,7 


7. How the fanner helps our commu- 



nity 

1,8 


8. How the community secures shelter 

*,24, 6,9 


9. How the community secures doth- 



ing 

1,2,3 



10. Making our community attractive 

3 , 4 , 6 , 7,8 
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zons, and this principle applies to geography, civics, history, - 
nomic activities, and above all to social relationships, 
fore feasible to make a list of units that are representative 
widespread practices in the United States. .. . 

Below is presented a set of guiding principles and a is ° 
gested unit titles. The criteria tor selecting the units are giv 
in terms of basic processes. Since these processes over a P 
supplement one another, no unit falls wholly within a P ar 1 
process. The ten unit titles for each grade constitute more 
year's work, and so the teacher can choose those that emp 
the desired process and are most appropriate for a particu ar gr ^ 
The lists thus serve as a reservoir from which to select spea 
titles, or it may be used as suggestive of other units and ac ivi 
that can be devised. 

During the course of a year it is desirable that each proce 
ceive its proportionate attention. Thus the processes serve 
guides to selecting the units. For example, in Grade 1 a eac 
may feel that more attention should be given to process 7 > 
gaging in recreation.” She might then select units 2 and ( • 
in Grade II, a teacher might wish to emphasize process 1, 
ing a living.” Consequently she might choose units 3 an • 
Thus the reservoir is suggestive of units and of principles to gui 
their selection. 


BASIC PROCESSES 

1. Making a living 7. Engaging in recreation 

2. Maintaining life and health 8. Communicating and tr 

3. Conserving material resources porting 

4. Cooperating in group action 9. Making a home 

5. Securing an education 10. Getting along with others 

6. Expressing spiritual and es- 
thetic values 
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Grade V 

How People Live Together 

Numbers 
refer to 
basic proc- 
esses listed 
above 


1. How we protect life and health 

2 A 


2. What the farmer contributes to us 1 

3. How city workers contribute to the 

1,3,8 


farmer 

4. How machines have changed ways 

1,3,8 


of working 

5. How transportation and communi- 

i,2,3, 7,8 


cation are important 

6. How life in the city compares with 

4,S,?,S 


life on the farm 

7. Workers who provide us with other 
raw materials (miners, fishermen, 1 

I-IO 


etc.) 

I-IO 


8. Why good government is necessary 

9. Learning to use our national re- 

4,8,10 


sources wisely 

10. How our social institutions have tie- 

3,4, 7.6 


veloped i 

4,5,6,7,10 

Grade VI 

Contributions of Early Man 



1. Primitive man 

i-:o 


2. How the first nations grew 

3. Ideas about government from 

I-IO 


Greece and Rome 

4. How people lived in the Middle 

4, 5, 6, 8 


Ages 

I-IO 


5. How modem nations grew 

*,3 ,4,5, 8 


6. How new lands were discovered 

14,8 


7. Why people came to America 

8. The New World develops new gov- i 

M.6,8 


ernments 

4,5,8 


9. Gifts from the Old World | 

ro. Learning to live together in the 

x-ro 


world — the United Nations 1 

r-10 
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Grade III 

How Communities Develop 

Numbers 
refer to 
basic proc- 
esses listed 
above 


1. People who live here before us 

I-IO 


2. How pioneers secured their food 

1, 3,3 A, 8 


3. How pioneers secured shelter 

3.4,8 


4. How pioneers secured clothing 1 

5. How pioneers traveled and commu- 

3,8 


nicated 

S 


6. How our schools developed 

s 


7. How communities help each other 

8. How inventions changed ways of 

2,4,5.*° 


living 

1,8 


9. How the state helps our community 
10. How our state secures food, cloth- 

I-IO 


ing, and shelter | i-»o 


Grade IV 

Exploring Our Continent 
and Our World 



1. How people live in states around us 

2. How people live in the Southern 

1-10 


states 

i 3. How people live in the Northeastern 

| I-IO 


states , 

i 


4- How people live in the Western 



states 

I-IO 


5. Our world environment 

3,8 


6. How people live in the cold climates 

I-IO 


7. How people live in the hot climates 

I-IO 


8. Living in mountain countries 

I-IO 


9. Living in the lowlands 

10. Our northern and southern neigh- 

I-IO 


hors (Canada and Mexico) 

r-10 
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The Story of the Development 
Grade VII 0 f Qur Country 


1. How America was discovered 

2. How America was settled j 

3. Living in Colonial America 

4. How America struggled for its free- I 
dom 

5. A new government is developed 

6. The new nation gains more territory 

7. The new government struggles for 
necessary power (states rights vs. 
federal) 

8. How big industries grew in the 


Numbers 
refer to 
basic proc- 
esses listed 
above 


1.4 . 8 
M> 6 > 8 
i-xo 

1.4.8 
4 

3, 4, Si 8 


i.4,8 


United States 

9. Growth of cities brings problems 

10. The United States and the United 

Nations 


Grade VIII 

Living in Today’s World 



1 . This world of ours: its natural re- 
sources 

1,3,8 „ 


2. Feeding the people of the world 



3. Man makes goods for his use 

4 . Man exchanges goods 

1,8 


5. Bring a good citizen in our city 

1 10 


6. Being a good citizen in the state 

1 10 


7. Being a good citizen of the nation 

1 10 


8. Bring a good citizen of the world 

i-ro 


9 . How the government of the United 
States compares with others 1 

4 


10. Learning to live with people of dif- 
ferent beliefs 

to 
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PERMANENT OUTCOMES 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE P ERMA NENT CURRICULUM 
Everyone is aware of the fact that there are levels or de- 
grees of importance among curricular materials. The trained 
student knows that Yorktown is more significant than Cowpens, 
that the powers of Congress are more important than the numbers 
of judicial districts in Michigan, and that conservation of the 
soil is more fundamental than developing a new variation of for- 
sythia. The skillful reader recognizes the value of a topic sen- 
tence and distinguishes it from a developmental one ; he knows 
that a summary embodies more than a supporting detail. 

Through years of study and experience the adult has learned to 
give attention to the pertinent and fundamental and to ignore 
much of what be sees, hears, and reads. The pupil, however, con- 
fronted with a multitude of statements and varied types of mate- 
rials is often bewildered to the point of frustration. He does not 
have the discernment to select those words, statements, and ex- 
planations that are keys to understanding. He needs a teacher 
who can help him discriminate; to recognize and to select for 
mastery th3t which is of most worth. 

In preceding chapters the curriculum was defined as those con- 
tents and activities which the school selects to effect learning. 
The extent of content is almost limitless and activities are so 
numerous as to defy enumeration. Confronted with thousands of 
facts, hundreds of interpretations, and scores of syntheses, the pu- 
pil is naturally confused as to wh3t he should learn. He gazes at 
a page oi history and wonders what deserves emphasis. Is this 
name, date, event, or interpretation to be temporarily recognized 
in this particular context; is it to be associated with other similar 
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elements; is it to be memorized ; or is it to be learned 
of mastery? From a list of the eight most important p oducbJ o 
Minnesota should he, or is he expected to, learn any o them o 
learn one, two, five, or all eight? What is he supposed to do 
this list of the duties of a mayor? wither 

The pupil faces such perplexities daily, almost hourly, 
he is reading, listening, or engaging in an activity, e mus 
the persistent question of what is worthy of atten i , 
should be learned. The untrained pupil cannot distinguish 
significant from the ancillary, the permanent from the tem S* 
or the principal from the secondary. Frequently he eva 
issue and finds the answer in terms of what-it-is-t e- 
wants. Thus he often substitutes what he thinks the Wa 
wants for any real growth in the development of disenm a 
The teacher too faces the same situation as the pupils, 
should be taught? Of that which is taught, what sbouia 
stressed? Of that which is stressed, what should be repeawa 

the point of mastery ? Failure to identify materials an 
them to categories of relative importance is a frequent s 
coming among teachers. The pupil is thus not afford 
guidance that he needs and that he has a right to expect. * 
urally, the teacher often makes wise decisions in answers to spe 
dfic questions. She can distinguish a principle from an acco ^ 
panying detail, a generalization from a concrete instance, 
step from a process. It would seem desirable, however, to e ^ 
mine in advance the important categories and to guide the 
in their efforts to recognize what is worth learning. This chip 
undertakes to help the teacher identify the permanent, trans 
able, repeatable curriculum as distinguished from the inciden , 
ancillary, or contributory one. 


FINDING THE TOUCHSTONE OF IMPORTANCE 

The teacher should be able to identify the elements tha* ar ® 
permanently useful and differentiate them from the auxiliary ’ ® 
accompanying materials. Only when she can recognize thisdi - 
ference is she able to render expert professional service. 
she will be able to know that what is taught is not for today j 
but for the lifetime of the pupil. Perhaps a view of adult atti 
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tudes toward school learning will help to identify the permanent 
outcomes of social studies instruction. 

Adults frequently appraise their school training. As teachers 
realize full well, these appraisals lean toward the critical rather 
than the appreciative. The typical adult is inclined to make 
harsh judgments and severe criticisms because of omissions and 
defects in his training. He believes that his teachers, had they 
been expert and resourceful, could have saved him from some 
bitter and wasteful experiences. Failing to remember what he 
learned or was supposed to have learned in elementary school as 
distinguished from high school or college, he is likely to merge 
all his school years into one unbroken continuum. Had his teach- 
ers taught him, he assumes, how to use a map, how to follow 
printed directions, how to write a letter, how to conduct an inter- 
view, how to be at ease socially, and how to read, study, remem- 
ber, and think, he would today be a far happier and more prosper- 
ous person than he is. 

Adult appraisals are often unreliable and inexact. As the years 
go by, the adult is likely to confuse what he leams through sub- 
sequent study and experience with what he learned in school. 
The study skills and basic information contributed by the school 
are obscured by more recent acquisitions. Thus adult apprecia- 
tions and criticisms are blends of well-remembered incidents and 
achievements in school compounded with subsequent experiences 
and slowly evolved attitudes. 

Adult appraisals are likely also to vary with temperament and 
experience. The slow, patient person may be fully satisfied with 
his grammar school training, happy over his high school years, 
and smugly proud of his college, whereas the more impatient or 
ambitious person laments his inadequate school program and pro- 
poses a number of reforms and changes. 

In spite of their inexactness and confusions, these adult ap- 
praisals are of value to teachers. They clarify the recognition of 
what is ancillary and ephemeral as differentiated from what is 
permanent and transferable. They thus help the teacher to iden- 
tify the basic repeatables. What then are the permanent and 
transferable outcomes of social studies instruction ? 
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tion labels, familiarly called words, are indispensable. Thus lan- 
guage is the basic factor in human progress. 

Progress in any sport, occupation, or subject is dependent upon 
the acquisition of an appropriate vocabulary. While an individ- 
ual alone can make minimum progress he can achieve competence 
only by learning from others ; hence he must master the special- 
ized concepts that are basic to progress in a particular area. In 
fact, success in general is closely related to the ability to use 
words. They are the measure of intelligence, the royal road to 
learning, the means of human progress, the key to the storehouse 
of accumulated knowledge. 

The specialized vocabulary of a game, an office, a machine shop, 
or a store is easily acquired. The primary and practical aspects 
of such vocabularies consist of their denotations ; hence they pre- 
sent minimum difficulties to learners. 

Concepts in the social relationships, however, are more difficult. 
Consider the increasing complexity of such words as boy, group, 
friendship, constitution, institution, and sovereignty. Most social 
concepts (see Chapter 20) refer to some kind or aspect of human 
relationship. Hence the pupil may need more help in learning 
the vocabulary of this field than he needs for the vocabulary of 
science or arithmetic At the elementary level simple social con- 
cepts can be identified. Their denotations and some of their con- 
notations can be learned and appreciated. Words that designate 
qualities and complex social relationships and abstractions are 
more difficult. 

Social concepts have been described and identified by many 
writers (see Chapter 18 and its bibliography). The specialized 
vocabularies of civics, sociology, American history, and various 
other subjects have been listed and identified. Thus the most 
functional words in the social studies have been assembled and 
listed. The teacher can find considerable guidance in selecting 
the fundamental concepts that deserve emphasis. Since progress 
in school study, personal satisfaction, social usefulness, and adult 
success depend so much upon the accuracy and specificity of com- 
munication, it behooves the teacher to see that pupils develop 
discrimination in the use of soda! concepts. Only when they are 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


PERMANENT OUTCOMES 

The fundamental and lasting outcomes of social ttudiesmstra> 
non can be identified tather specifically. Principles of selecuon 
can be applied. The permanent outcomes can be gro ped 
five headings: 


1. Concepts 

2. Information 

3. Generalizations 

4. Skills 


Fortunate is the pupil whose teacher recognizes the diKerence 
(1) between a connective or qualifying word and an in , 

dal concept, (2) between an ephemeral detail and socia . y 
information, (3) between a trivial deduction and a va 1 
alization, (4) between a rarely used device and a perman ’ 

(5) between an isolated step and a repeatable process. 
these differences are so important for teachers and pupi s an 


section is devoted to each. . 

1. Concepts. Man became the ruler of the world b eca ^ .. 
learned to talk. Biologists attribute man’s rise to bis P re a 
hand, but no social scientist would accept this as more 
contributory factor. Man’s ability to communicate, to acq 
the experiences, thoughts, skills, knowledge, and achicvemen 
all preceding generations made him king of creatures. The >8 ’ 
lions, elephants, snakes, or insects might have won the s ru ° 
for supremacy had any of them found the secret of a 1 ° 

knowledge. None did, so the chattering, talking animal ° 
as man took charge of the universe because, through communi 


tion, each man could know what all of them knew. 

While much of what man said was of small consequence, 
slowly learned to discriminate and to record that which was 1 
portant. He then learned to disseminate it over the face 0 
earth and deposit it for the use of future generations. . 
libraries may respectfully and appreciatively be designated 
repositories of talk. In this process of communication identified' 
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of ML Whitney, but it is far more useful to know the extent of 
the Sierra Nevada Range. What is learned should have high fre- 
quency, extensive application, and significant meaning. 

Educators have not provided teachers and pupils with very 
much or very specific help in delimiting the field of information. 
Educators have compiled lists of minimum dates, names, and 
events; and by selection, organization, and proportionate space 
writers have provided some help in identifying what should be 
learned. Even these contributions, however, fall short of the 
needs of teachers and pupils. While no teacher can foresee what 
the pupil will eventually need, she can be sure that (a) inclusive- 
ness, (b) frequency, and (c) significance or utility are criteria for 
selecting the fundamental elements from the mass of supporting 
or accompanying details. 

(a) An inclusive fact has, of course, more value and utility than 
a narrowly restricted one. “ The purchasing power of money has 
declined sixty per cent since 1938 ” is a fact of greater scope than 
the observation that “ a can of paint that formerly cost ten cents 
now costs twenty cents.” The population of the world is a more 
inclusive fact than the population of a province; information 
about a national election is broader than the returns from one 
precinct. 

(b) Frequency of appearance or use is a key to importance. 
Names and events that occur again and again are worthy of more 
attention than infrequent and obscure ones. Mt. Everest, Stalin, 
Churchill, Grant, Cleveland, the American Revolution, and the 
Stock Exchange are deserving of more attention than Rattlesnake 
Peak, Platt, Sylvester Graham, Count de Gramont, Grafton, the 
Whiskey Rebellion, and the County Board of Supervisors. The 
words in the former list occur with much greater frequency than 
those in the latter. Social needs demand that they be recognized, 
whereas no one need blush to confess his ignorance of the latter. 

(c) The significance or utility of a fact is an important, al- 
though somewhat intangible, criterion for selecting it for atten- 
tion. For example, “ Sixty per cent of the price of a house is 
based upon labor " is a statement of more meaning or significance 
than “ Less than twenty per cent of the price of carpet tacks is 
based upon labor.” This element of significance varies greatly, 
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so equipped are they able to understand people so ddbf^ 
lions, and human progress. Important P ioos „[ a 

repeatable, and transferable. They become the possessions 

2. Repeatable Intobmation. The second group pe j ^ e “ als 
outcomes consists of socially useful u liI ,, a „d 

that properly belong in this category are difficult to Mem ;y 
delimit. Facts are numerous and compilations of th ^ neeJ 
sive, and so pupils and teachers, as well as general ' 

criteria for selecting the information that has vtility. mc 

encyclopedias, teitbooks, and reference l °°ts o or un . 

with the variety and extent o! their contents. T [Q 

critical user may be oppressed with the challenge 
read, study, and remember much that has little va ^®; , . 

o! Information, of course, do not have the responsi 1 1 y 
ing and labeling the items in terms of importance. or 

lem of discriminating among them belongs to the user, > 

Social pressures to acquire information are numerous and ^con^ 
pelling. Legislatures specify curricular content. Exami 
stress the acquisition and retention of information. 5oa 
textbooks are filled with facts. The pupil can scarcely esc p 
impression that he is to learn them. Since the acquisition 0 
a small proportion of them is impossible, the pupil needs gui 
in establishing standards of selection. While even a tnvi ^ 
may have some significance, it is far more useful to learn 
that have a high index of social utility. _ . 

The principle of minimum essentials applies to infonna ■ 
The minimum should be determined on the basis of socia u i ^ 
and not in accordance with supposed psychological deman s. 
other words, the minimum is not a theory but a social n _ ecess ' ' 
Thus the approximate population of the United States is a ^ 
that can be used repeatedly, whereas the population of &o » 
while significant and important, has a much more limited apP 1 
tion. The typical citizen finds the former fact more usefu • 
might be convenient to know who was Secretary of State un 
James K. Polk, but it is far more useful to know who filled t a 
office under Lincoln. It might be interesting to know the heig 
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invalid and many of them are actually misleading. The causes 
and cures for colds, the characteristics popularly ascribed to a 
race or nationality, the effect of the moon upon crops, formulas 
for predicting the performance of the stock market, and many 
other groups of generalizations spring up and achieve a frequency 
and a popularity beyond their merits. Their very existence, how- 
ever, is evidence of the utility of generalizations. 

The number of valid generalizations is also impressive. Tell a 
lie and get caught ; you get what you pay for ; love is based upon 
service rather than gratitude; and speed causes accidents. These 
are examples of generalizations which have utility, even though 
they m3y not be true in a particular instance. 

The social studies abound in generalizations. Settlers moved 
West in covered wagons ; scanty rainfall involves a different type 
of farming ; the party in power suffers losses in off-year elections ; 
as the supply increases prices go down. These are examples of 
the thousands of generalizations that are found in the social 
studies. While generalizations can be memorized and utilized 
somewhat blindly, they have greatest value when the pupil can 
cite specific instances that support the generalization. The gen- 
eralization which the pupil himself makes is the one that has 
greatest value. One for which the pupil can cite no specific data 
is probably of little value to him. Since the social studies abound 
in generalizations it is a difficult field for many pupils. Hence 
the study of science and literature is also necessary because these 
subjects provide the concrete and specific instances that give 
meaning to many of the generalizations in the social studies. 

4. Skills. The fourth group of permanent or transferable learn- 
ings is that of skills. When the teacher stresses the reading of a 
map, the improvement of reading, the writing of a letter or theme, 
the taking of notes, the summarizing of details, and the use of an 
index, dictionary, almanac, or encyclopedia, he can be assured 
that he is leading the pupils in the acquisition of permanent and 
transferable skills. 

Elsewhere (Chapter 17) the acquisition and use of study skills 
are discussed in detail. Many of them, particularly those dealing 
with locating, studying, appraising, and utilizing information are 
valuable, not only for school years but for life. Here, howevec, 
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but it is worthy of attention by teachers, for it helps them to 

discriminate among the thousands of facts that a teve 

pupils. Statistics concerning divorces in the United States toe 

greater significance than the number granted m en . 

of wholesale or retail prices has greater utility than one showing 

the changes in the incomes of baseball players. 

Even when these criteria are applied, the teadier and pupd^ 
still be in doubt as to the utility, scope, or applicability O P 
ticular statement. The separation of information into g 
of relevance is a lifelong process. The pupil has made a f ^ 
discovery, however, when he understands the pro em 
process. He thus frees himself from the tyranny of mmu 
acquires skill in selecting the significant. nrnb- 

3. Generalizations. Next to concepts, generalizations P 

ably the most frequently used group of permanen 
Concepts are the units out of which statements of fact a ’ 

and facts are the units out of which sound generalization 
Facts added to facts, whether they come from study or 
perience, finally accumulate and lead the active mind o p 
result into the form of a generalization. The generaliza 
great utility. It is the summation of previous learning an 
mula for the interpretation of new facts and experiences, 
few generalizations are universally valid, those which have a 
ter than chance validity afford some guidance. They are a m 
necessity ; they enable one to get through the trees of fact an ^ 
tain a perspective of the woods. They are the furniture 0 ^ 
orderly mind. Without generalizations one’s memory wou 
come a catalogue of relatively unrelated facts. _ a 

A valid generalization is an example of learning that 
high transfer value. In fact, it is a formula for interpreting ne 
information or experience that seems to fit into a previo 
acquired pattern. Thus a generalization gives meaning and sig 
nificance to new acquisitions. Generalizations may be rega 
as filing cabinets with systematically labeled drawers and 0 
ers. A new fact or experience can be classified under the prop* 
heading and placed in the appropriate category. 

Like concepts and facts, generalizations vary in importan » 
utility, and validity. Thousands of popular generalizations ar 
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and because it is based upon the sound principle of learning by 
doing. The careful compilation of a bibliography is an experi- 
ence that leads to the acquisition of a permanent and transferable 
process. The details may fade from memory but the process re- 
mains. The pupil who constructs a map becomes master of 
scales, directions, and symbols. He acquires a lasting process. 
The pupil who reads, makes notes, organizes, and writes a report 
acquires a process that has repeatable, even regenerative quali- 
ties. The pupil who solves a problem and consciously identifies 
the steps may emerge with a valuable process that can be trans- 
ferred and adapted to the solution of other problems. The pupil 
who endeavors to learn by experimenting, by trying again and 
again and checking results, may emerge with a process that will 
have lasting value for him. 

A process utilizes skills and is in some cases an expansion of a 
skill. For example, it would be difficult to say whether outlining 
and summarizing are skills or processes. If they are developed 
into broad, transferable patterns they may be regarded as proc- 
esses; if they remain simply as study aids or devices they are pri- 
marily skills. A process is also closely akin to a generalization. 
The latter, however, is a statement, conclusion, or law that has 
predictive value, whereas a process involves systematic and some- 
what extended action. The generalization is perceived, under- 
stood, and sometimes applied, whereas the process is a guiding 
formula for action. In a process the pupil is utilizing details that 
become obscure with the passage of time, but before they fade 
from memory they have been worked into a process, procedure, or 
method that remains as a permanent acquisition. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter endeavors to provide formulas for selecting the 
significant from the comparatively insignificant, the key idea 
from a subsidiary embellishment. It proposes that teachers and 
pupils jointly undertake the task of making the distinctions that 
lead to more meaningful results in the social studies. Utilization 
of the formulas will, it is believed, free the pupils from expanding 
efforts on peripheral elements and enable them to emerge from a 
school year with mote permanent and more significant learnings. 
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the emphasis is upon those skills that ca, a and . should become 
permanent acquisitions for adults as well as for • 

life skills, as they may he designated, are outgrowths of and adds 
lions to study skills. .. . { 15 f e 

It would be difficult to make even a representative li ^ 
skills. It is sufficient for the purpose to indicate som f 
major groups, such as professional, civic, economic, p ' g 
cial, and vocational. Toward all these, no mat er 0 
of perfection they are subsequently developed, the s 
their contribution. The man who becomes a suc “ ssf “ kills 
doctor, mechanic, or businessman has built upon the y 
acquired in school, has added the practice of ski in , 

tionships, has developed a mature personality, and as 
other skills that enable him to achieve satisfaction in i c- . 

While the teacher cannot foresee or contribute speahca >u y 
skills, he can be assured that they are necessary to sa _ 
and successful living. Hence skill in cooperation, atuiu 
helpfulness, and understanding of other persons mus 
moted in school. They can be and inevitably are blen ^ 
study skills, even though the latter may seem like tempor ry 
velopments. The teacher who sees their complex and ma 
nature will realize that a skill, such as finding material on P 
ticular topic, will subsequently be as valuable for the adu ^ 
as it is immediately useful to the pupil. Perhaps then 1 
understanding on the part of the teacher that will ena e 1 ^ 

realize the far-reaching consequences of skills and the n^po* _> r _ 
of his recognizing them as a part of the permanent and r 
able curriculum. With this understanding he will red 12 . a 
skill in using an index has repeatable value, that he is teac • 
pupil to use, not only the index of a schoolbook, but the gui 
a compilation of corporation statistics. Viewing skills m 
way, the teacher sees that he is training the pupils for hot p 
ent and future living. . 

S- Processes. The fifth category of permanent outcomes tr ^ 
social studies instruction consists of processes. A process J 
systematic procedure that utilizes concepts, information, ^ 
izations, and skills. A process becomes a permanent acquisi io 
because it combines various elements into a meaningful pat e 
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Metcalf, Lawrence, “ Ends and Means in Social Studies Instruc- 
tion,” Educational Leadership , 8:154-158, December, 1950. 

Raises the issue of what is most worth teaching. Suggestions on 
evaluating purposes and outcomes. 

Michaelis, John U., Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, *950. 

Stresses concepts, socially useful information, skills, abilities, proc- 
esses, and other outcomes that are permanent and transferable. 

Monroe, Walter S., ed, Encyclopedia o f Educational Research. 
New York: Macmillan, December ed., 1949. 

Contains several articles on the outcomes identified in this chapter 
as permanent and transferable. 

Wesley, Edgar B., Director, American History in Schools and Col- 
leges. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 

A committee identifies the permanent outcomes from the study of 
American history in terms of minimum information and skills. 
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It is well to note that this chapter deals with 
outcomes oi the sodal studies curriculum. From other 6. 
from education in general there are other jenm« 

For example, no pupil can emerge from the *nBUiT~L 
without having acquired a number of attitudes. I ’ , 

are derived from his family, his playmates, the neig * ^ 

school, and the general social setting. Only to a sma t ^ 
they derived from the social studies curriculum. P q 
emerges with habits, character traits, and persona ity r ■ ^ 

all these the social studies curriculum has its effects, n * 
sentimental romanticism would credit or blame this on ... 

such total outcomes. In the case of the five outcomes ^ 

above, however, the sodal studies curriculum can e 
be regarded as responsible and determinative. e 

The five kinds, groups, or types of permanent outcome 
been called (i) concepts, (2) sodally useful inforaatlon, 3 
eralizations, (4) skills, and ($) processes. Other la 
have been used, and the number of categories could n 
extended. These five, however, are unquestionably vali , 
do identify and dassify the major types of lasting outcomes, 
teacher and pupil who undertake to use them as touchs 0 
value will probably secure enriched results. 
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UTILIZING METHODS 


IMPORTANCE OP METHOD 

It is an obvious fact that one learns better from some per- 
sons than from others. Boys are keenly sensitive to their scout 
leader. They quickly perceive his competence in setting up a 
tent, building a fire, locating fish, and running a camp. A com- 
petent leader knows both how to do things and how to develop 
confidence in the boys so that they too can do things. A good 
teacher is one who makes colleagues out oi his students. 

One section boss on the railroad maintains a better track than 
another boss who has a similar crew. The better boss secures re- 
sults because he knows how to enlist the cooperation and good 
will of the workers. In other words, be employs better methods. 

Method performs a great function in business and professional 
areas. The salesman seeks to develop new and more effective ap- 
proaches. The lawyer tries various devices to influence juries. 
The advertiser compares various kinds of appeals to determine 
their relative effectiveness. The actor studies the reaction of his 
audience and modifies his acting. All these diligently seek to 
discover the most effective methods of transforming their wishes 
and attitudes into the changed behavior of their audiences. 

In education method has a long and honorable history. In 
various ages educators have stressed content, equipment, visual 
aids, the psychology of learning, logical organization, the nature 
and capacity of the pupils, and teacher preparation. All these 
are interwoven with method. While method can be abstracted for 
the purpose of study and analysis, it has no functioning existence 
except in the complex web of materials and pupils. The teacher 
who seeks to develop the most effective methods comes to appre- 
ciate the fact that the whole educative process possesses an in- 
evitable unity. 
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of planned and organized methods. They are economical; they 
systematize effort ; they insure attention to all aspects of learn- 
ing. Methods are the pedagogical means by which the ends of 
pupil learning are effected. Whoever scorns methods scorns 
teaching. 

The function of the teacher is to cause pupils to leam by direct 
experience, by reading, by listening, by trying, by experimenting. 
The teacher as taskmaster, as driver, as inspector is an outmoded 
concept; the pupil as a mere receiver is even more outmoded. 
Yet these trends in no wise minimize the importance of method. 
They emphasize shifts in purpose and in educational philosophy 
as well as changes in the nature of method. Progress in under- 
standing the nature of learning has involved progress in methods. 
Teacher-pupil planning is a great advance over assignments ; con- 
struction activities by pupils are a far ay from teacher demon- 
strations. Method must keep pace with our knowledge of child 
development and of the psychology of learning. 

TEACHING MEANS COMMUNICATING 

Everyone has had the baffling experience of speaking to the 
empty air. Assuming that the other person was within hearing, 
he has continued the conversation, only to realize that his words 
did not arrive. The realization that he had enunciated but not 
communicated induced a sense of futility and frustration. Pos- 
sibly the teacher should ponder this experience and inquire as to 
the completeness of communication in the classroom. Does the 
explanation explain? Do the pupils receive the message of the 
graph ? They seem to agree, but do they understand that to which 
they give verbal assent? 

Communicating means sharing, participating. The speaker 
only starts the process ; the hearer must complete it. There are 
many barriers to communication. Age is one such barrier. The 
father finds it difficult to communicate with his son and the son 
also senses the difficulty. Sex is another barrier. While boys and 
women, girls and men can talk to one another, they are shut off 
from complete understanding in many areas. The preacher finds 
it difficult to talk to the mechanic about mechanical things and 
the teacher is III at ease in talking to the lawyer about law. The 
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Method is fundamental in the educative process. 
ods can be quickly distinguished from poor ones. ’ v r> 
ognizes the value of having a skillful teacher. When one^shes 
to learn to swim, dance, make a speech, play bridge, inv ’ 

catch a fish, drive an automobile, sell a product, or o 
new skill or process he tries to find a good teacher. . 

forms an opinion as to the teacher’s competence. A go 
imparts his knowledge, skill, or leadership tactfully an 
directly; he not only inspires confidence in himseH u 
directs the learner in such a way that he gains assurance a 
velops confidence in himself. Thus the good teacher n D 
learner up to his own level. , _ 

While method depends largely upon the knowledge an p 
sonality of the teacher there are fundamental princip es 
be learned by anyone who wishes to teach others. While m 
consists of many elements it is more than a collection oim , 
artifices, and ruses; it is a systematic pattern into whicn 
woven knowledge, purpose, skill, respect for others, and a co 
bination of the basic means of communication. 


NATURE OF METHOD 

Being a functioning procedure, method is, of course, interwoven 
with purpose, curriculum, grading, equipment, pupil reac » 
evaluation, and all other parts of the educative process. In P 
of this functioning complexity, however, it is desirable and e 
ble to abstract method from its setting for the purpose of exan 
nation and analysis. _ 

Method belongs primarily to the teacher. It is his responsi 
ity to find effective ways of guiding pupils to learn and deve P- 
The extent to which they do is the measure of efficacy o 
method. The three elements directly involved in method are . 
teacher, the curriculum, and the pupil. The teacher fs the P rim 
mover, the host, the guide, the integrator. . 

Method is the procedure of so guiding and directing the ex P e _. 
ences of children that they learn. While learning is necessarily 
an individual process, instruction is both an individual and a 
group process. Random efforts sometimes bring results, of coUr ^’ 
but for that reason no teacher is justified in neglecting the study 
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or more of these nine basic means. Out of these elements the 
teacher constructs the formal method ; she works out a combina- 
tion and a procedure that is effective in the teaching-learning situ- 
ation. 

For example, consider the discussion method. In addition to 
basic means i and 2 listed above, it would doubtless involve por- 
tions of 3, 4, 6, and 7. In fact, it might involve all of the means. 
So every method consists of various combinations of the basic 
means of communication. By study and experience each teacher 
discovers the combinations that seem to her most appropriate for 
various situations and groups. 

This analysis shows that all subjects and fields depend upon 
the same basic means of communication. It shows, for example, 
that effective social studies teaching depends upon the proper 
utilization of the language arts, that science and arithmetic teach- 
ing rest upon common bases. Thus it demonstrates the unity of 
methods in all subjects and fields. 

This analysis also shows why a method cannot be rigidly re- 
stricted or inflexibly formalized. It frees the teacher from all 
sense of loyalty to a particular method ; it forces a recognition of 
the fact that methods are personal, adjustable, and flexible. Thus 
the teacher can acquire all the values of recommended methods 
and yet be free to adjust and apply them to her own situation. 

KINDS OF METHODS 

A teacher is apt to select some element, such as discussion, ac- 
tivity, or reading materials, and make it the center of her method. 
The use of a central element as the core of a method is defensible 
provided it does not lead to the minimizing or exclusion of other 
elements. To avoid concentration upon one element it is perhaps 
desirable to appreciate the various cores around which methods 
cluster. The principal ones are as follows: 

kinds or irrriiODS 

x. Equipment 

a. Construction projects 

b. Textbook method 
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cultivated person has incomplete contacts with 
The brilliant person scorns the dull average And 
able in the world of education, the educated has unsatisIadW 
contacts with the ignorant. Even in school the teacher 
senses a gulf hetween herself and the pupils. professional 

How can these and other barriers be removed 
skill will enable the teacher to remove many of them, * 
understanding of children, sympathy and patience, a 1 m ° 
cratic procedure and, above all, better methods wi ^ 

at least lessen the barriers to communication. They mus 
moved or else the whole teaching-learning procedure wi 


COMMUNICATION — THE BASIS OF METHODS 
Teaching involves communication. The teacher has 
tion, an idea, an attitude, a feeling, an understanding, or an ^ • 
taking that she wishes to share with the pupils. The pr 
transmitting these elements and receiving responses con 
communication. The teacher plays only a part, for the proc 
volves receiving and reacting by the pupils. Thus communicauo 
is a two-directional process, for the teacher, in addition to r 
mitting, must also receive. In fact, the roles may be comp 
reversed, and the pupils may take the initiative.. Thus g 
teaching involves the establishment of a communication proce 
that can be initiated by either teacher or pupil. . _ 

Examples of the basic procedures of communication are 
follows : 


1. Talking — hearing 

2 . Questioning — answering 

3. Reading — reacting 

4. Reading — listening 
5- Illustrating — seeing 

6 . Demonstrating — imitating 

7. Symbolizing — understanding 

8. Writing — reading , 

9. Gesturing — interpreting 

Other possible means of communication could doubtless be identi 
Red, but these are the principal ones. For practical purposes, 
then, it may be said that communication is dependent upon one 
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however, offers some contribution and should be utilized when its 
advantages are apparent. 

The following list is designed to show the formalized procedures 
that are probably used most often. They are not arranged in any 
order of merit or importance. 

MOST FREQUENTLY USED METHODS 
Method Points of emphasis 

1. Unit — materials, activities, and understanding 

2. Topic — interrelated content 

3. Discussion — freedom, social interchange, clarification 

4. Project — motor control, imagination, cooperation 

5. Problem— processes, utilizing materials, critical 

abilities 

6. Laboratory — ■ equipment, experimentation 

7. Lecture — explanation, listening 

8. Textbook — reading, content, systematic organization 

9- Question and answer — clarification, drill, interchange 

10. Socialized — freedom, social skills, group solidarity 

This analysis enables the teacher to appreciate the variety of 
methods that are available. It also implies a warning against too 
great a dependence upon any one method or combination ol them. 
The freedom to make the curriculum involves the freedom to 
choose and modify methods in the light of specific situations. In 
practice no method can or should remain static; all of them yield 
to the purposes and procedures of particular teachers in particu- 
lar classes. Method is an inclusive and modifiable process and 
not a predetermined formula. 

SELECTING EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES 

The effective teacher does not select a method ; she develops an 
adjustable procedure that is applicable to a particular situation. 
Effective teaching and learning do not come as a result of merely 
using the visual method, or a field trip, or a discussion. Progress 
in social learning is the result of the subtle blending of the varied 
elements that constitute growth and development. Hence the 
teacher must choose and develop procedures in the light of a num- 
ber of factors. Some of the features which should characterize 
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c. Library method 

d. Laboratory method 

2. Physical senses 

a. Visual 

b. Auditory 

c. Motor 

3. Teacher-pupil relationship 

a. Teacher-pupil planning 

b. Pupil planning 

4. Approach to life situations 

a. Verbal— bookish 

b. Graphic representations 

c. Specimens and models 

d. Invited speakers 

e. Field trips 

f . Activities for training purposes 
». Life situations for pupils 

h. Community participation 

5. Teacher purpose 

a. Drill 

b. Explanation 

c. Appreciation 

d. Reasoning 

e. Development 

6. Socialized development 

a. Individual assignments 

b. Individual activities 

c. Committee activities 

d. Class activities 

e. School activities 

f . Integration into the community 

The above list, while incomplete, indicates some c 
frequently recognized methods. They vary grea y 
probably in efficacy. It would be unwise for a teacn 
upon any one of them as the basis of her teaching. 
262 
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internal variations offer challenges to the teacher to utilize the 
developed capacities and to strengthen the undeveloped ones. 
Well-adjusted procedures provide the freedom and the opportu- 
nity for individual growth. 

4. Pupil Characteristics. A good procedure recognizes the in 
terests, capacities, and stages of development of the children 
An informal, flexible, and adjustable procedure enables the teacher 
to appeal to the varying interests of the pupils, to take account of 
their stages of maturity. In choosing and adapting a procedure 
the shy, unassimilated pupil, the assured child, and the one with- 
out a background of previous experience in a particular unit 
should all be recognized and included. The rapid changes that 
occur within children even during a school year emphasize the 
desirability of adjusting procedures to their growing and develop- 
ing personalities. The ingredients (see Chapter 5) which are 
needed for social development can be more easily supplied when 
the procedure is inclusive and variable. 

5. Cooperation. A good method provides abundant and varied 
opportunities for developing group skills, cooperative attitudes, 
and a sharing of common experiences through discussion. Dis- 
cussion is not merely a method or procedure but a learning proc- 
ess. The pupil who tells his classmates what he has just learned 
is thereby learning it better. At the same time he is learning the 
art of communicating, of seeing how others react to what he says. 
Through committees, teams, and clubs the pupils learn group 
skills. They learn the value of pooling ideas and of enlisting the 
wholehearted consent of every member. They perceive that unan- 
imous consent is better than a majority decision. Group actions 
which follow group decisions tend toward the development of co- 
operative attitudes. The pupils are thus predisposed to learn 
from and to contribute to the group. They become cooperative 
members rather than isolated individuals. All procedures should 
provide for frequent and extensive practice in varied kinds of 
cooperation. 

6. Principles of Learning. A good method affords opportu- 
nities to utilize various principles of learning. In the learning 
process every teacher recognizes the value of repetition, of visual 
aids, of discussion, of extensive and intensive reading, of writing, 
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^ methods und procedures may be hdplu. in choosy 
justing them to particular classes. b s ect - 1V es in view. The 

x. Objectives. A good procedure U ^ „ usl utilize a pro- 
teacher rrho proposes to .develop findn „ reter- 

cedure that calls lor the use o ]f the objective is 

euces, pictures, and other P"*’"' lhlt committees hate 

growth in cooperation, the teacher m the „.t,o!e 

opportunities to gather inlormation and sta e lit * 
group. II the objective is the develop*, u. 0 »f= » « of 

pathy and understanding, the pro oneself in the position ol 

viewpoints and the practice oi putting 1 d so modi- 

another. In brief, the procedure must be selected 
fied as to achieve the objective. development of 

,. Skills. A good procedure prov.de* for ‘ h Sw, and 
skills. Orowth in the ability to use un index, ' mn , , 0 s 
an entydopedia, and the locating of mt V choosing 

selected topic or area can be specifically Ae \ ■ P or . 

procedures that involve such activities. ’ {or pu pil 

ganizing, and utilizing information are all the 

growth These and other skills can be developed by c*oo« 
procedures which involve varied and extensive p sbQU }d 

tice in various kinds of skills is essential, and 1 
see that the method chosen provides for unt of 

3. Individual Differences. A good method ta ;is 

individual difleiences and of individual variatio - , eacber 
vary extensively in interests, ability, and experienc , a 

must see that the chosen procedure allows full °PP° T . such 
variety of activities and responses. There can justly ^ 

requirement as a specific level of achievement or a s 0 j 

reaction. The procedure must provide for reading m tbe 
varying degrees of simplicity, for elastic time allotmen » o j 
use of nonverbal materials, and for a great variety o 
meeting individual needs. , _ r0 . 

Equally important is the requirement that the proc 
vide for the varying range of interests and talents wit * n ^ 
pupil. Individuals are seldom uniform in their capaci ,es 
efforts. A particular pupil may be poor in arithmetic and g° 
drawing, or skilled in games and awkward in discussion. 
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9. Attitudes. A good method provides materials and activities 
that promote the growth of desirable habits, attitudes, and char- 
acter traits. While the desirable as distinguished from the unde- 
sirable attitudes are not always dear, there is a large area o! agree- 
ment. All are agreed upon the promotion of honesty, respect for 
property, good dtizenship, cooperation, and many other widely 
accepted values. So in developing a procedure for promoting 
these values the teacher is in harmony with popular ideals. At- 
titudes and traits are intangible and do not logically arise from 
curricular content. In fact, they are more likely than many other 
values to come directly from method ; hence, the teacher who seri- 
ously wants to promote the development of habits, traits, and 
attitudes will see that his procedure is democratic, impartial, con- 
sistent, sincere, vivid, appealing, and artistic. The pupil thus 
learns, not through content, but from example. Method probably 
plays a greater part in the teaching of these intangible outcomes 
than it does in the teaching of skills and information, 
xo. Evaluation. A good procedure provides for frequent and 
varied evaluation. The pupils as well as the teacher are inter- 
ested in ascertaining their rate ol progress. A discussion, a 
dramatization, a class project, a committee report, and all other 
forms of educational activities need evaluation. A method which 
suspends all appraisal until the lesson has ended or the unit has 
been completed is an undesirable method. A desirable one pro- 
vides for constant and repeated inquiries as to how well the class 
is progressing. Prompt appraisal means the early removal of a 
deficiency or it may mean the heartening encouragement that 
comes lrom knowing that one is on the right road. Since evalua- 
tion should be interwoven with all procedures it seems axiomatic 
that all methods should provide for constant measurement and 
appraisal. 

While incomplete, the ten criteria described above are indica- 
tive of the qualities and characteristics which a good method 
must possess. The account shows that method is a complex 
blending of numerous elements, such as objectives, pupil charac- 
teristics, curricular content, the principles of teaming, materi- 
als and equipment, and various other factors. Naturally, the 
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snd of all forms of doing. Hence every r^ocrfmesh, of learning- 
liberally for the practice of l ™^^ la nations, qnesUons, 

There is ample opportunity for . learn ing proce- 

field trips, and all other kinds ° f '“f g Ue 0 „d promote 
dures. The teaching procedure must recogn 
sound learning procedures. _ui em solv- 

, Problem Solv.no. A good procedure trip , 

ing. Planning a unit, finding materia , g da " ssroonl activi- 
preparing a committee report, and many practice of 

ties involve the principles and help to pr ke u easy for 

problem solving. The chosen procedure s them( ones 

the pupils to choose problems that are meant g^ as recog nii- 
which they want to solve. The various rfoP s - appraising 

ing and clarifying the issue, gathering tnfor ev ^ ualing the 
and verifying data, organizing, interpret ng, le proc ess. 

results, thus appear as a natural, almost 1 j „ 0 t so 

While the teacher recognizes these various step i* • to n 

label them for all classes. The values of problem so | >» 
widely recognized to need the support of argu 1 ’ . t _ r0 . 

seems evideot that all procedures should be flexible enough P 
vide experience for the pupils in this basic procedure. ^ 

8. Critical Thinking. A good method provides for e , . Jze 
of critical insight. While it may not be desirable to P ^ 
critical thinking at all grade levels, its early deve op ma . 

sential. In the light of pupil maturity and the nature ^ 

terial, the teacher can develop procedures that a or 
in critical insight. An inconsistency within a book, a Q 
ancy between a map and a description, a disagreemen 
sources, and an improbable assertion are raw materia s s 
development of critical capacities. The arrangement o so ^ 
in an order of reliability and the substantiation or refu a ’ . 

a statement are other examples which provide practice in w ^ 
ing, comparing, and contrasting conflicting evidence, bin 
sponsible citizenship rests so heavily upon the widespiea . a 
to weigh evidence and decide among competing issues, it se 
desirable that the schools give extensive attention to the deve op 
ment of critical thinking. 
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9. Poor 
Good 

to. Poor 
Good 

11. Poor 
Good 

12. Poor 
Good 

13. Poor 
Good 

14. Poor 
Good 

15. Poor 
Good 

16. Poor 
Good 

17. Poor 
Good 

18. Poor 
Good 

19. Poor 
Good 

20. Poor 
Good 
Poor 
Good 

ii. Poor 
Good 

13. Poor 
Good 

14- Poor 
Good 


Formal review of content 
Restatement of generalizations and principles 
Teacher condescending, dignified, distant, and formal 
Teacher natural, friendly, helpful, and democratic 
Formal order and quiet 
Freedom and informality 
Threats and punishments 
Encouragement and recognition 
Frequent use of competition 
Personal motivation and group cooperation 
Decisions made by teacher and pupil leaders 
Decisions made by all in democratic procedures 
Teacher does the planning 
Cooperative planning by teachers and pupils 
Activities chosen to promote teacher objectives 
Activities chosen to meet pupil needs and purposes 
Uniform assignments and standards 
Individualized undertakings and flexible requirements 
Assumption of uniform pupil growth 
Recognition of variations in pupil development 
Great dependence upon study guides and workbooks 
Dependence upon teacher guidance and pupil resource- 
fulness 

Constant dependence upon the textbook 

Constant use of varied and numerous materials 

Poverty of external aids 

Frequent use of visual and auditory aids 

Emphasis solely upon individual achievement 

Emphasis solely upon the development of group skills 

and cooperation 

Instruction limited to the classroom 
Extensive use of community resources 
Routine use of the same methods and procedures 
Use of varied methods and procedures 
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teacher can and should study ™«h°d= “ Jj'"'” “2, ho*- 
uses for them in advance of their a PP a( j vance ; she evolves 
ever, a teacher does not select u and applies it to He 

the procedure in the presence of the pupils a pp 
evolving situation. 


PRACTICES — POOR AND GOOD 

Perhaps the qualities and importance ^ con- 

sized by listing some practices that are quit These 

t casting Hem tvith others which are obviously ^1=^ fe ^ 
contrasts give further emphasis to the teacUng and 

inclusive and functioning process that integ 
learning. 


1. Poor Dominant objective of mastering . j 0 p me nt 

Good Dominant objective of pupil growth and devei 

2. Poor Formal objectives stated in terms of in terms 

Good Objectives derived from discussion and st 

of pupil purposes 

3. Poor Teacher stresses deferred values 
Good Emphasis upon current needs 


4. Poor Emphasis solely upon mental development 
Good Emphasis upon social and emotional dev p 




5. Poor Daily assignments in terms of pages ^ a un j t5] 

Good Long-range planning. Understood an V 

problems, projects, and undertakings by me p p 


6. Poor Extensive questioning on the assignment 
Good Selective questioning and free discussion 

7. Poor Reports assigned by the teacher mittees 

Good Reports chosen or assumed by pupils an c 

8. Poor Written or memorized answers 

Good Full discussion and voluntary contributions 


1 For this device 1 am indebted to Rev. John C. Ward, Assis " 0 f the 
Undent of Schools of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. The ideas jog the 

examples were derived from his study entitled “ Three Levels o 
Social Studies.” 
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M off att, Maurice P., Social Studies Instruction. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1930. 

In spite of the fact that this book is addressed to high schools, it 
abounds in concrete methods and devices useful at all grade levels. 
The chapters on teaching aids are extensive. A thoughtful and stimu- 
lating chapter on the teacher. Reflects a rather formal conception of 
the social studies and cites one reference that contains current defini- 
tions. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-Ninth Yearbook, 
Part I, Learning and Instruction. University of Chicago Press, 
I9SO- 

This whole volume emphasizes and explains the conditions under 
which eSective learning takes place. Excellent treatment of social 
aspects. Chapters X and XI contain many suggestions in the field of 
method for elementary grades. The concluding chapter by the editor. 
Dean Lester G. Anderson, contains a set of principles that might 
well become popular articles of pedagogical faith. 

Olson, Willard C., Child Development. Boston: Heath, 1949- 
Con tains a brief but helpful section on the relationship of methods to 
child growth. 

Whipple, Gertrude, “ How Can the Course of Study Improve the 
Use of Geographic Material? ” Elementary School Journal, 
43:151-159, November, 1942. 

In an attempt to discover why teachers do not make better use of 
courses of study, the author analyzed no courses of study in geog- 
raphy for Grades III through VIII. All the courses presented “ teach- 
ing units”; 95 per cent stated requirements to be met by pupil; 73 
per cent listed objectives. A smaller proportion included such items 
as “ leaching procedures " (77 per cent), “ trips and excursions ” (58 
per cent), '* questions for discussion ” (37.3 per cent). Less than 40 
per cent gave “ time allotments *’ and " specific geographic informa- 
tion for teacher use." Concludes that courses of study seldom sug- 
gest enough specific teaching procedures, give enough attention to 
problems of individual differences, or show the relationships between 
geography and other subjects. 

Wilt, Miriam E., “ A Study of Teacher Awareness of Listening as 
a Factor in Elementary Education,” Journal oj Educational Re- 
search, 43:626-636, April, 1950. 
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25. Poor 
Good 

26. Poor 
Good 

27. Poor 
Good 


Evaluation in terms oi recalled content 
Evaluation in terms of progress toward object 
Evaluation in terms ot teacher derived standard 
Evaluation in terms of individual growth 
Test results regarded as confidential information 
Test results explained and utilized 
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A resourceful teacher describes how letters, marionettes, and P 
stirred the interest of even indifferent pupils. 
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Shows that children naturally engage in activities through 
leam a great deal of history. Realistic statement of 0 jec 
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A penetrating analysis of the field of methods. Contains much tha 
especially useful to elementary teachers. 

Keener, Tyler, “ The Influence of Textbooks upon 

Filth Yearbook (193s), National Council for the Social ’ 

143-172- 

An illuminating survey of how textbooks have influenced method 

Mixner, Laura M., “ Planning for Democratic Living in an .^ 
mentary School," Educational Administration and Supervt ’ 
36:292-305, May, 1950. 

Stresses the importance of a student council as a unifying a ^ t * V ' t ^' er 
the school. Advocates the positive approach of things to do r* 
than meting out punishment for misdeeds. Describes how one sc 
went about organizing a student council, appointed committees, * 
elections, and made use of the school bulletin board. Some of 
valuable outcomes were a greater friendliness among the children, 
spirit of cooperation, a sense of achievement, school spirit and loya> i> 
and cleaner and more attractive school rooms and grounds. 
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DEVELOPING READING. 
AND STUDY SKILLS 


READING AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
The ability to read is closely related to success in the social 
studies. The range of direct experience is sharply limited. The 
pupil cannot go to Norway, visit Congress, travel in a prairie 
schooner, cut wheat on the plains, interview Lincoln, follow the 
course of the Mississippi, or experience directly any one of a 
thousand ideas which can contribute to his development. While 
reading is important in all subjects, it is peculiarly so in the social 
studies, lor an understanding oi historical, geographic, civic, and 
economic realities can scarcely be gained in any other way. 

Every part of the school program and every hour of the school 
day should make their contribution toward the development of 
reading skills and abilities. The" teacher accepts this obligation 
as truly in the social studies as she does in the periods devoted to 
formal reading instruction. In the social studies her chief re- 
sponsibility is to help pupils gain proficiency in reading and study- 
ing social materials. Even though they can read in an elementary 
fashion, it should not be assumed that they will automatically 
learn new connotations and new concepts, understand maps, 
graphs, and charts, develop a sense of time and chronology, or 
be able to make generalizations. Even though they have a par- 
ticular skill, they must be guided in its application in this field. 

Reading is the process of acquiring the author’s meaning. This 
definition includes the “ reading ” of a map, a cartoon, or a pic- 
ture, for the makers or creators of these products put meaning 
into them. While reading often results in study and action, it is 
perhaps better to limit the word to the process of transferring the 
author’s thoughts to the reader’s mind. Even with this delimita- 
tion reading is a complex process. 
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Various tables show the classroom the 

listen, the distribution of percentages of hst g ch ndreii, 

distribution of listening time devoted to the teacher t 
and to various classroom activities. A mete, of SM * g ^ 
classroom time is spent in listening. The hstent * trf 

highest percentage of Ume is that in which t he .hllto ^CS^” 
to listen to the teacher talk. Suggests l a c hi!dren should 

of the importance of listening in lbc fctoint to the 

do more talking and listening to each other _ .hould be intro- 
teacher, that a wide variety of listening expenenc ^ studied 

duced into the classrooms, and that listening sM 
and taught. 
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Communication between “'^“SrtoBniup. 

are generalizations, and so the> do . what he wants 

In conversation a speaker can seldom say pmc rseiy wtotte ^ 
to say, and the hearer, havin s still f eaperi- 
words, construes them according to the P a “ er " ^ m3te rather 
ence. Thus conversation is an ..^plicated when 

than exact meanings. This situation is fu 
printed or written symbols are used. 


NATURE OF READING 

s ol learning a language, an ^ 


Reading is, first, a process of learning a * ' developed 

i process of learning through a language. ^ ,ft*r the most 


concomitantly, however, and so there is in practice, ^ 


a so mere 114 r .vg ^0, 

elementary beginnings, no sharp distinction t j 0J15 a nd 

At all grade levels pupils read to secure answers q jy 

to expand thei, inSs. At the same time they al o ernrsm W 
innMi* »h»ir r^netiner drill*. As lone as a person read ^ ^ 


increase their reading skills. As long as a person 
continue both to learn to read better and to aC( l ul .. sbows 
more information and understanding. This view ot i . t _ ur . 
that it is not a mere tool, for Its development for sign' _jj 

.... .. eiwnifimnt setting. Tne pup 


poses must be carried out in n significant setting. 

_v. ...... _i... ... m- i s n ot learning to read. 


who reads what for him is nonsense is not learning 

= second aspect, learning * r “»gh ■» t 


The transition into the s 


sped, ieanm-6 ° ^ 

ing, is gradual. The teacher who can find the materia s ^ ; n 


ii. i ne leacner woo can hhu ^ . j fjn j n 

pupil wants to know has solved the greatest sing e p 
reading. When he wants to know about moths, airp ' - s . 
United Nations, or the causes of a strike, he can secure a 
ing amount of information from difficult and unattrac iv ^ 
When a reader secures meaning from a page he is Jearni <»• ^ 
is a process which involves (i) the recall of experience, ^ 
recognition of its identity with or similarity to what is ^ ^ 
printed page, (3) the reconstruction of his own experien 
with the pattern laid down by the author, and (4) the reco ° , •>. 
tM. .. uu addition that henceforth 


of this vicarious experience as new, as an a 
becomes a part of his own experience. , . ent0 . 

Reading is not only an intellectual experience ; it is an . . onj 
tional experience as well. Reading produces humor, appreci ^ 
happiness, excitement, ambition, fear, action, even illness, 
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purpose and the content. When one wishes to prove a point or 
share an idea with others, he needs the skills of oral reading. 

Reading has also been divided into the two types, work and 
recreational. The work type emphasizes reading for vocational, 
civic, and routine purposes. Recreational reading is motivated 
in curiosity, the desire to be entertained, or the desire to “ escape ” 
in fairy tales, adventure, or detective mysteries. While these two 
types of reading merge into each other, they ate distinguishable. 
The chief value of these categories is to call attention to the need 
of varied materials. 

Reading may be further divided into such levels as (i) skim- 
ming for general ideas, (a) reading for a specific item, (3) read- 
ing to note details, and (4) critical, evaluative reading. Each 
of these levels has its purpose and place. The fourth requires 
more background and more alertness, but the first is also a very 
important kind of reading. The teacher should see that each kind 
of reading is used at the appropriate time. 

READING SKILLS 

The skills most frequently needed in reading social studies ma- 
terials are as follows: 

READING SKILLS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

I. To recognize the denotation of a word 
3 . To appreciate one or more connotations 

3. To formulate an inclusive concept 

4. To interpret figurative meanings 

5. To understand abstract words 

C. To apply general concepts to particular instances 

7. To infer the meaning of a word from the contest 

8. To recognize synonyms in a series 

9. To adjust speed to the nature of the materials 

10. To recognize discrete meanings in a series 

I I. To adjust speed to the purpose of reading 

iz. To select materials relevant to derired information 
13. To relate ideas to previously encountered Ideas 
1 4 - To read rapidly, considering only what Ls relevant 
i$- To relate information to a generalization 
16. To identify materials relevant to a generalization 
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5. To learn how to do something 

6. To amuse or entertain 

7. To pass the time 

8. To prove a statement 

9. To verify a statement or idea 

10. To keep up with the news 

11. To keep up with current ideas 

12. To satisfy a request or need 

13. To develop an Interest or an appreciation 

14. To make comparisons 

15. To follow directions 

Even this short list of purposes contains some overlaps g 
not all of them are parallel. They do, however ta ^ & 

frequent purposes. The teacher would do we seWom 

8, and 9, and in the upper grades ro. Num ° e t re{er ence to 
take the form of a compulsory assignment. ing arbitrary 


purpose might help to prevent the teacher 


reading assignments If the purpose is uppermost in t ^ 
of the teacher and pupil, the reading will be more 0 

Not all reading is equally important. It should ^ e ^ g P an d 
pose, Hence it is well to recognize different kinds , c bieve 

help pupils consciously to develop the type best sui e 
the various purposes. If one is seeking for specific in ^ ^ 
for example, one needs to skim rapidly through a sec lon ^ etn 
discovers the desired materials and then concentrate up some _ 
Reading for general information and background shou ' 

what leisurely. Materials on how to make an airp ane 
read with meticulous care. . gra J. 

Reading has been divided into the two types, suen a 
Both are necessary and valuable; neither should be ne o 
Oral reading requires all the qualities of silent reading, P U ; n{er . 
ability to put vigorous and effective tones in the voice an ^ ^ 

pretative expressions on the face. Few persons can just y ^ 


to become outstanding oral readers, but everyone 


should reach a 


standard of adequacy. The extensive amount of reading 
necessary in social studies emphasizes the desirability of deve ^ 
ing skill and speed in silent reading, of varying the type to 
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tion is organized. Attention to this aspect of reading helps the 
pupil to do his own organizing. Appreciation of how materials 
are put together helps in putting them together in the mind of 
the pupil. The teacher need not insist upon a recognition or recall 
of the various parts; calling attention to them in connection with 
reading is the main service which she can render at this point. 

2. Typographical Devices. The author and printer use italics, 
boldface type, capital letters, indentations, arrangement, and 
spacing to emphasize words, ideas, and structure. By Grade IV' 
the pupils should begin to recognize these aids. A little help in 
this direction will make reading more effective. 

3. Punctuation Marks. The pupil should gradually become con- 
scious of punctuation marks and what they signify. The mean- 
ing of a period and a question mark can be learned in Grades I 
and II. The comma, semicolon, colon, dash, and hyphen are more 
difficult, but no one can read very significant materials without 
learning the principal uses of these marks. The teacher can ex- 
plain each of them as the need arises. 

4. Utilizing Connectives. The pupils of Grade II can appre- 
ciate the meaning and use of and and but, and first, second, etc. 
Other connective and transitional words, such as next, then, there- 
fore, however, consequently, hence, e g., i.e., in fact, on the other 
hand, and after all are more advanced. The considerate authoT 
who writes for pupils of the elementary grades will not use such 
confusing words as the former and the latter, notwithstanding, 
whatsoever, nevertheless, successive, and foreign words and 
phrases. As the pupil advances from grade to grade he can also 
make progress in utilizing connective and transitional devices. 

J. Following Directions. The pupil has frequent occasion to 
read instructions on how to play a game, set a table, greet a visi- 
tor, construct a toy, read a map, and make a diagram. If the ma- 
terial has meaning for him and if he is eager to carry out instruc- 
tions he will read with care. The teacher can furnish guidance by 
showing how important every step is. Beyond school this same 
type of reading is frequent. Labels on goods, directions for as- 
sembling a machine, using a tool, taking medicine, and recipes for 
cooking are examples. 
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17. To formulate generalizations 

1 8. To recognize major points 

19. To subordinate minor points 

20. To discard preconceptions and secure the author’s meaning 

21. To evaluate the reliability of a statement 

22. To compare statements 

23. To contrast conflicting statements 

24. To distinguish fact from opinion 

25. To relate effect to cause 

26. To know when and how to use the dictionary 

27. To read graphs, tables, diagrams, etc. 
a8. To interpret pictures 

29. To use aids to map interpretation 

30. To recognize words and topic sentences 
3*. To sense the structure of what is read 

32. To understand implications as well as overt statements 

33. To recognize the author’s assumptions 

34. To understand allusions 

35- To transfer ideas from one setting to another 
36. To image what is described by the author 

While incomplete, the above list does indicate many of the ele- 
ments of incisive and meaningful reading. It includes some skills 
and abilities that are closely related to reading; others extend into 
the realms of studying and interpreting. The purpose of this 
chapter is to promote the processes of reading and studying. It 
is sometimes advantageous to carry on both processes simultane- 
ously. The next section contains descriptions of some of these 
abilities and suggestions as to how they can be developed. 

READING ABILITIES 

Significant reading in the social studies depends upon the ac- 
quisition and use of a number of abilities. The identification of 
these separate steps will help the teacher to diagnose reading dif- 
ficulties. Stress on each ability at appropriate times will go far 
toward enabling the child to become a good reader. 

1 . Seeing the Organization. Very early in a pupil’s reading he 
should sense the structure of the materials. The chapter title and 
the section and paragraph headings will be more meaningful if the 
teacher helps him to see how the whole book, chapter, unit, or sec- 
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zo. Facts and Opinions. Social studies materials are filled with 
objective statements of facts, but they also contain many inter- 
pretative passages. Writers seldom differentiate sharply between 
facts and opinions, but readers need to make the distinction. To 
say that “ Mexico contains about twenty million people ” is a 
statement that is approximately correct ; it is a fact. To say that 
“ Mexico is the most picturesque land in the world ” is an opinion. 
The making of such distinctions will guard pupils against errors 
and free them from docile acceptance of all that they read, 
it. Building Vocabulary. The teacher should see that reading 
results in the growth of concepts. Some pupils become adept at 
recognizing the appearance and sound of a word without under- 
standing its meaning. While the general idea of a word can of- 
ten be deduced from the context it is unsafe to assume that this 
practice is reliable Pupils should be encouraged to cultivate the 
habit of acquiring additional words, with both their denotations 
and at least some of their connotations. 

READ INC DIFFICULTIES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

It has long been recognized that a large percent of pupils can- 
not profitably read many of the materials in current use in the 
social studies. Reading difficulties should be divided into two 
aspects: (i) the limitations and deficiencies of the reader and 
(2) the difficulties of the materials. 

1. Some of the difficulties attributed to reading materials are 
in reality language difficulties of the reader. Pupils often fail to 
comprehend a passage even when it is read to them. Up to about 
Grade V, hearing comprehension is somewhat better than reading 
comprehension. Above that level reading comprehension im- 
proves and soon surpasses hearing comprehension. 

Reading ability is closely related to interest. The boy who 
wants to know how to construct a toy ot classify a stamp will 
read materials which are considered too difficult for him. Inter- 
est seems to overcome many of the difficulties of diction and 
structure. 

Reading ability is closely related to experience. Materials that 
deal with camping, playing games, fighting (experienced vicari- 
ously through films and comics), animal life, and airplanes are 
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6 . Finding An— Reading “ 

is frequent. How to plant a .Ftrien Kpee, 

dolls, and carry out other kinds of . the teacher 

reading. In teaching pupils how which 

rn'™"-”e S .eacher should dentonstrate re- 

flM™ Resoinc The pupil 

author faithfully winds of the desert, 

»ts»',h”! The sun. " trembles '• 
the face of danger, “ glows” with pleas'!" ° V ^ l3tac ters is has'- 
and •* grieves” over the misfortunes of u ,, soun ds, and 

ing a rich esperience. He • sees colors, , , ivt reading 

“ feels” all that the characters feel. i y „hidi an 

the teacher can demonstrate the variety and intensuj 
alert reader should espetience. understand 

8. CaiTicsc Reaoino. Tupils in the ® . , different 

degrees of probabiii.y; they weigh the tel .bill ^ he 
statements. How do you know? " ho ‘ 1 how a surpris- 

know? These are frequent questions, and pupi They can 

ing degree of discrimination to appraising the answers. 
oiten tell which is the best type of evidence jmo g s ^ w 
meats as follows: “My father said • - - „ « j s3 wit 

. . .” “ I read it to a book.” “ I saw fun the P»^ dMi „,U 
myself.” “The encyclopedia says . . . me leuu 
to cultivate a cautious but not suspicious attltu 
They will then read with more care and more interes . ^ 

Scuct.no the SrGNmcANT. The ability ““fading 
swers, follow directions, and other simpler am significant 
should gradually develop into a capacity to select u » ^ 
ideas, the key points, the gist, the principal thoug ■ enC€S 
can help pupils to recognize the significance o P . de- 
and summary or concluding remarks. This a 1 y . ^ f or 
termines how well the pupil can read social studie 
it is a necessary skill even in reading narratives. 
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6 . Public opinion is the power behind national movements. 

7. The doctor’s life experiences made him a character of note. 

Some of the above statements are difficult because of the com- 
plexity of the ideas. Obviously the difficulties in the sentences 
cannot be removed by the substitution of simpler words, for the 
words are among the easiest in our language. 

The removal of difficulties in social studies materials by using 
simpler words is occasionally helpful. As a wholesale procedure 
however, it is open to three objections. First, the difficulty is 
often In the ideas and not in the vocabulary. Second, such re- 
writings inevitably change the color, tone, or meaning of the 
passage and so destroy the distinctions which the author tries to 
make. Third, restricting the vocabulary raises a barrier to the 
acquisition of the very means that could overcome the barrier. 
Vocabulary building may be as important as securing the mean- 
ing of a particular passage or book. 

Other causes of reading difficulties h3ve been identified — sen- 
tence length, sentence structure, figurative language, diffuseness 
of expression, failure of the author to differentiate between what 
is important and what is ancillary, abstractness of style, lack of 
supporting details, and overuse of specialized words. An aware- 
ness of these difficulties on the part of some authors has led to 
considerable improvement. In some instances, however, the 
teacher may have to rewrite or simplify certain passages that are 
regarded as fundamental. 

Perhaps a few suggestions of possible steps for the improve- 
ment of reading will be helpful. 

1 . Recognize and accept variability of reading abilities. 

2. Provide a plentiful and varied assortment of reading materials, 
pictures, films, models, and specimens. 

3. Plan systematically for the study of specialized concepts. 

4. Plan for the enlargement of experience through field trips, 
projects, and activities. 

5. Provide for the reading of extensive but easy materials. 

6. Arouse interest by skillful planning. 

7. Require frequent reading aloud as a check upon the accuracy 
of comprehension. 

8. Develop better reading through skillful questions. 
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easier to read than those that £ plains has 

products, and institutions. The chi Much of the con- 

— is neffHer — *• 

“SS, ^ 

intelligence. The pupil of aver jL.,^ ted nature, especially if 
aroused cun read materials of a “ m P ‘ 1 d T „„ e[ al, however, 
they deal with some areas of bis “ “j 8 

the more intelligent pupils are the heat ^ alte „, io n to 

Thus the improvement of reading ability . , esl! atten- 

the reader as well as to the materia s Arousmg ^ 
tion to specialized words, enlarging J obv i„usly nec- 

opportunities for the expansion of espc'ience are rie 

eslary steps. Attention to the reader should prohatny P 
attention to the materials. t he ma te- 

2. The causes of reading difficulties that and some 

rials have been extensively and repeatedly it was 

fairly reliable conclusions can be drawn. y ^ reading . 

assumed that vocabulary was * e ^ ey .‘°, ‘5^ is word books, 
Thorndike’s research popularized this idea - utilized, 

showing frequency, and assumed simplicity, socia \ s tud- 

Several specialized vocabularies were compi European 

ies field and in civics, geography, and A™ er £ Uy restr icted 
history. Authors of textbooks and of waders y t unques- 

their diction to these minimum lists. This the pto b- 

tionably resulted in some improvements. The la 0 f 

lem is still present, however, shows that diction w y 
the difficulty. wirffirultv of the 

Proof that vocabulary is not the only reading is coin- 

materials is conclusive. Each of the following sen ,_ honi dike 
posed wholly of words that appear in the first 1000 
and Lorge’s list. 

1. Something was in the wind, but I was kept * n 

2. Public power plants mean less money for bus ^ j s sue. 

3. He held his peace when honor demanded tna 

4. To discover truth may be to destroy hope. 

5. The teacher was a master of music and metho 
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I. Locating information 

1. Library catalogue 

2. Readers’ Guide 

3. Yearbooks, such as 
World Almanac 

4- Encyclopedias 

5. Dictionary 

6. Bound periodicals 

7. Guides, timetables, 
folders 

8. Newspaper files 

9. Digests and reviews 
jo. Atlases 

Ji. Maps 

12. Bibliographies, sepa- 
rate and in books 

13. Pictures, stDl and mo- 
tion 

*4. Records and recordings 

15. Collections of clippings 

16. Telephone directories 

17. Government directories, 
local, state, and national 

j8. Models and specimens 
19. Series and sets in the 
social studies 

II. Techniques of using 
MATERIALS 

1. Significance of title 
page 

2. How to use a table of 
contents 

3. Using lists of illustra- 
tions 

4- Significance of preface 

5. Use of learning aids 

6. Using an index 

7. Using dictionaries 

8. Using encyclopedias 
p. How to use maps 


10. How to interpret 

graphs 

11. Reading charts and 
tables 

12. How to read a picture 

III. Process of studying 

MATERIALS 

1. Reading for various 
purposes 

2. Learning new words 

3. Recognizing abbrevia- 
tions and symbols 

4. Taking notes 

5- Outlining, summarizing 

6. Transferring data from 
maps 

7. Identifying main points 

8. Shifting viewpoints 

9. Analysis of contradic- 
tions 

10. Standing of publisher 

11. Recency of materials 

IV. Appraising materials 

1. Distinguishing sources 
and secondary accounts 

2. Reliability of the 
author 

3. Serious and popular 
treatments 

4- Accuracy of the ac- 
count 

5. Separating facts and 
opinions 

6. Adequacy of proof 

7. Tentative nature of 
conclusions 

V. Utilizing results 

1. Preparing reports 

2. Clearing up problems 
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An example of simplified materials for a smal group 
readers in Grade IV is as follows: 1 

A LOW LAN D BY THE SEA 

The name, Netherlands means - lo "“ S ^ ^Tttatad 

the Netherlands is lor.. Water from to sea “ sea . 
if the people had not learned a way of keeping tht wa tet 

The Dutch people have learned good ? (he coa st 

away from the cities and farms. At “ ^called sand “ dunes.” 
are small sandy hills. These sandy h.Us are called 
In some places the Dutch have built discs ^ dIte u 

A dike is a very high wall. The wal i c keeps hack 

so wide that cars can use the top for a road. The dtke se 

For many years the Dutch could not get the w ^ r ^'° d [nnB 
land At last someone thought of the windmill. ^ water 

the big arms of the windmills. The ™ ld “ i ' d R,, ,L to keep 
(tom the land and run it into the sea. The windmd P 
the land dry. 

i What do the Dutch call a small sandy 

2 . What is the wall called that keeps out the sear_^ 

3 . What helps to keep the lowland dry ?_ 

4. What word means “ lowlands ”?— 


STUDY SKILLS ar jety of 

Reading and study involve the finding of a 'JJe study 
sources and skill in using them. In the socia & constitute 

skills may be divided into five groups, which remiy ^ ^ fiye 
steps in study and learning. In the su bsteps or 

main steps is subdivided into a number of il 

special skills. furnished t* 

» The teacher, Mrs. Lob Lance, Tuttle School, M^eapo. ^ ^ 
with copies of a set of ten simplified readings on the 
men is used with her permission 
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ing main points, finding key sentences, selecting supporting ideas, 
rejecting irrelevant points, arranging materials, intelligent out- 
lining, taking careful and intelligible notes, and relating the study- 
ing to the purpose for which it is done. In this process the teacher 
will do well to construct reading tests based upon typical para- 
graphs. The tests will not only show her how well the pupils are 
reading; they will also show them their weaknesses and motivate 
them to more significant reading. 

4. Appraising Materials. This step is parallel to the preceding 
one and involves the weighing of the quality and value of what is 
read. The pupil becomes conscious of the author, his status and 
reliability. He wants to know how the author knows. He ques- 
tions ; he notes inconsistencies ; he checks and verifies ; in brief, 
he becomes a critical appraiser of wbat he reads. After studying 
the materials and after being convinced of their reliability, he is 
ready for the fifth and final step. 

5. Utilizing the Results. In the final stage of reading and 
studying the pupil measures his results in the light of his pur- 
pose. He is now ready to answer a question, give the required 
evidence, verify what he says, refute his opponent, make his re- 
port, present his map, complete his graph, take his part in the 
play, or carry out any one of the dozens of purposes which started 
him on his search. 

Thus the pupil has taken the five steps: (1) located his in- 
formation, (2) learned the techniques of using it, (3) studied the 
materials, (4) appraised their merits, and (5) by using the results 
he has achieved his purpose. 
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axe properly conceived as only one of several large groups of 
words. 

In the social realm words take on an added significance. They 
indicate the individual’s relation to and status within the group. 
There are languages of signs and gestures, of numbers, of music, 
and to some extent of the emotions. But when full allowance is 
nude for all these ways of communicating, the fact remains that 
the verbal method of communicating is socially more important 
than all other methods ; without it society as an institution could 
not exist. Hence skill in teaching words becomes of paramount 
importance in education. 

NATURE OF SOCIAL CONCEPTS 

The vocabulary' of science is relatively definite and easy. The 
words apply for the most part to things. The senses can appre- 
hend the objects and associate them with the proper words. In 
mathematics the process is similar. The concepts are mostly 
numbers, which may or may not be identified with objects. Like- 
wise a vocabulary of primary reading can readily be related to 
concrete experiences in such a way that the words acquire mean- 
ing. In contrast to these relatively definite fields stands the vo- 
cabulary of social relationships. Social concepts are less tangi- 
ble; the standard is less definite; and the concept may be based 
upon an unusual experience which forever colors the word, mak- 
ing its later expansion more difficult. 

Social concepts are those which denote relationships. A rela- 
tionship is naturally more difficult and less tangible than an ob- 
ject, a person, or a mechanical process. Most of the social con- 
cepts refer to relationships among individuals or groups, but 
many also refer to relationships between people and their environ- 
ment. Large numbers of the common social concepts are abstract 
words, like friendship, order, loyalty, and truth. Another large 
group refers to status within an organization. Such words as 
leader, principal, oficcr, and farmer indicate status. Still others, 
such as salute, prompt, courtesy, and independence designate 
qualities or aspects of behavior. Other groups indicate physical 
environment, interdependence, time, health, and dozens of other 
bases of human relationships. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CONCEPTS 

It is difficult in a civilized society to «*«»*]* ^anr 
portance of concepts and the words throug w i exper i- 

veyed. Words are the identification labels for ° ’ ney 

enees, and ideas; they are the vehicles of 
are the raw materials for thinking; they are the in e 

8 The child who has not been to a particular j a par . 
ticular object, had a particular experience, or deve P ^ 
ticular attitude is excused and excusable. Bu , d un . 

to learn a particular word, he is regarded as ban Amer i. 

trained. The reasons for this exacting standard a l moc racy, 

can society demands that he know such concep s dozens 

cooperation, free speech, religious toleration, t > » ... atl d 

of other key concepts. These social pressures are Hence, 

the schools supply teachers, dictionaries, an 1 r .1 rV j s re- 
tire pupil who fails to acquire the common social vocaoui 
garded — and perhaps justly — as deficient or e ® r from 

Each field and subject has need of concepts w 1 ^ num - 

those of other fields and subjects: hence the nee ° ° mea n- 

bers of spedalized vocabularies. In view of t ese {0 c j 2 im 
ings, both denotative and connotative, it would ® a j a j con- 
that every word in the English language indica es ^ on e 
cept. Assuming then that sodal concepts cons 1 q{ 

class or group of words, one naturally asks w a ar , e g n ;[ively 
other kinds. Without trying to answer the ques J° 0 «an<»- 
one might say that words could be divided ““Vj ' c0 „ c epts 
t alive, linguistic, designative, and social, in 
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a building, a group of teachers, a routinized procedure, a place for 
children, a place for learning, a tax-supported institution, a broad 
social institution, the agency for passing on the social heritage, or 
an agency for increasing and preserving civilization. Most words 
have a hierarchy of meanings according to somewhat similar pat- 
terns. How far up the scale one can go depends upon the word, 
the pupil, and the occasion. But each word in its simplest sense 
is the basis for building a well-rounded and significant concept. 
So for practical purposes, let us identify words and concepts as 
synonymous. Having understood and established a viewpoint on 
concepts, one can narrow the range and concentrate on social 
studies concepts. 

What are social studies concepts? They can be identified as 
those which point directly toward human relationships. They 
group themselves into the following classes : 


MAJOR CLASSES OF SOCIAL CONCEPTS 


r. Action 

а. Agency 

3. Behavior 

4. Change 

5. Communication 

б. Custom 

7. Entity 

8. Group 

9. Ideal 

10. Institution 

11. Instrument 

12. Invention 

13. Obligation 

14. Place 
IS- Process 

16. Profession 

17. Quality 

18. Relationship 

19. Situation 

20. Status 

21. Time 


(serve, entertain, thinking, reveal) 

(company, mediator, clerk, ticket) 

(worship, lawless, beg, lying) 

(new, develop, larger, improved) 

(publish, newspaper, poem, speak) 

(holiday, bow, game, title) 

(gift, man, flag, system) 

(class, army, board, team) 

(truth, respect, order, happiness) 

(university, marriage, religion, government) 
(street, bam, strike, sword) 

(legislature, constitution, discovery, irrigation) 
(obey, taies, debt, renew) 

(island, beyond, China, far) 

(voting, impeachment, packing, recreation) 
(doctor, worker, secretary, teacher) 

(loyalty, respect, pure, kindly) 

(husband, cousin, captain, owner) 

(prisoner, opportunity, blind, witness) 

(poor, fortunate, private, health) 

(long, century, quickly, whenever) 


While the above categories do not cover the entire range of so- 
cial concepts, they do provide systematic classifications for most 
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SOCIAL CONCEPTS IDENTIFIED 
Within recent years many writers have emphasized social con- 
cepts, but few have been at any pains to identify or dehne w 
they mean. Two extremes are prominent. The first, and m 
numerous, group that talks about social concepts means in e 
pendence, adjustment, adaptation, cooperation, change, c ° n ' ' 
control over nature, democracy, invention, institutions, an o 
inclusive and quite intangible concepts. These are o VI ° a 
adult categories, the classifications of educators, and no 
concepts for children. For example, Rinsland (see Bibliograp y ■ 
whose list includes 14,571 words, does not even list inter eft 
ence and adaptation ; the word adjustment does not appear un 
Grade VI and then only 47 times in 6,012,359 running woc ’ 
democracy appears 17 times; institution 14 times; an cow 
only 8 times. In Thorndike and Lorge (see Bibliography) < 
dependence occurs once in a million running words, aajus 
13 times, and adaptation 6 times. Thus it is clear tha 
words, or at least some of them, are rather difficult. As ldea *’ . 
jectives, or principles for selecting significant words they a ^ e P . 
ably good indicators, but easier and simpler ones should be 
in teaching children. m 

The other group that discusses social concepts uses the 
as an inclusive label for all kinds of words, meanings, an c 
notations, both within and beyond the social studies field, 
writers refer to objects in science and inanimate things * n na ^ 
as social concepts. This is an absurdity. If there is a c 
the social studies and if it has a vocabulary, it should be 
to identify some of its concepts which are useful in teaching 
dren. Thus it seems desirable at least to identify, if DOt 0 
fine, concepts in the social studies. . 

The word concept has been identified as a word, a conno a 1 1 
a meaning, a generalization, a cluster of ideas, or as the sign* ^ 
associations which group themselves around some centra 
In dealing with concepts for elementary pupils, it seems su ic* 
to identify them as words. Naturally, the teacher makes e 0 
to see that the word is significant and that as many leve s o ^ 
meaning as possible are taught. Thus the word school may m 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPTS 


(Derived from Thorndike and Lorge) 


husband 

place 

we 

college 

grew 

idea 

plan 

wife 

command 

group 

important 

play 

woman 

common 

grow 

interest 

poor 

women 

control 

guard 

just 

power 

word 

crowd 

guide 

king 

present 

work 

dance 

health 

labor 

president 

world 

dare 

history 

lady 

price 

write 

daughter 

honor 

laugh 

produce 

wrong 

dead 

Indian 

law 

public 


deal 

industry 

learn 

read 

501— 1000 

death 

issue 

letter 

right 

accept 

declare 

job 

life 

river 

account 

destroy 

join 

like 

road 

advance 

discover 

judge 

line 

school 

affair 

drive 

kill 

live 

serve 

afraid 

due 

kiss 

lost 

ship 

agree 

duty 

knight 

love 

show 

animal 

enemy 

known 

man 

side 

art 

English 

lead 

marry 

sir 

article 

escape 

led 

mean 

smile 

baby 

experience 

listen 

men 

son 

bad 

explain 

lord 

Miss 

speak 

bam 

express 

lose 

money 

state 

beauty 

fail 

loss 

mother 

street 

belong 

fair 

manner 

Mr. 

supply 

boat 

famous 

march 

Mrs. 

system 

bottle 

farm 

market 

name 

talk 

British 

fanner 

master 

national 

tell 

brother 

fellow 

meet 

need 

think 

buy 

foreign 

meeting 

note 

thought 

captain 

form 

member 

office 

time 

cent 

free 

met 

order 

together 

character 

French 

method 

own 

told 

charge 

gain 

milk 

paper 

town 

chief 

game 

mine 

party 

•wait 

church 

gather 

movement 

pay 

want 

class 

general 

music 

people 

war 

clothes 

gentleman 

nation 

person 

way 

club 

German 

neighbor 
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The word „ OT tmte number 4 couldd^^ardrf » . ^ 
(number it) concept. Nu ”*'. r ' ’ d its logical limits al- 
most likely to be overcrowded. ? , serve a so- 

most every word in the diettonary could be allied 
cial purpose and therefore be regarded as a social ins 
Logic should not be used to such limits. ldtn . 

The purpose of these categories is to enahle tlie teacher 
tify social concept, and to .eject those whtth f ^ 

example the word file is the name of a tool. It c g rita l 

as a social agency or as a social mstrument A 
standard, however, would lead . 0 ,ts .ejection as at"^ M 
It does not deal directly with human relations. A P 
ample, consider the word Iraurf. 1. can be regardri as^ s 
“ action » (number ,) or as a “ process ” (number . 5 ). “ „ 

use of these classifications should enable the soaal studi 
to identify the vocabulary of his field. idenUly- 

This analysis constitutes a very definite criterion ^ 

ing social concepts. As a definite and specific gui „.. dike 

an analysis was made of the first aooo words !n 7, , dies 

and Lorge lists. The following lists contain only social s 
concepts as defined by the preceding analysis, n usi or 

one should remember, however, that some words amp i e 

triple duty. The words milk, farm, and believe, 
can be and are used in fields other than the soda stu ie 


SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPTS 
(Derived from Thorndike and Lorge) 


1 -S 00 

business 

act 

case 

alone 

cause 

American 

change 

army 

child 

bank 

children 

believe 

city 

book 

company 

boy 

condition 
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cost 

family 

country 

father 

court 

fear 

dear 

feel 

demand 

felt 

die 

fight 

doctor 

fine 

dollar 

force 


fact friend 


girl 

good 

government 


great 

head 

help 

home 

hope 

human 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPTS 


(Derived from Thorndike and Lorge) 


factory 

household 

manage 

pen 

progress 

fairly 

hung 

manufacture 

per 

property 

false 

hungry 

map 

per cent 

propose 

fame 

importance 

marriage 

perfect 

protect 

fare 

improve 

married 

perform 

protest 

fate 

independent 

memory 

permit 

proud 

fault 

indicate 

merchant 

pity 

publish 

feeling 

individual 

merry 

plane 

pupil 

firm 

influence 

message 

poem 

purchase 

flag 

inform 

mighty 

poet 

pure 

fleet 

information 

military 

police 

quality 

flew 

inquire 

mill 

policy 

quantity 

flight 

insist 

minister 

political 

quarrel 

fortune 

introduce 

moral 

popular 

quiet 

freedom 

invite 

motion 

population 

quietly 

friendly 

Italian 

murder 

possess 

rail 

friendship 

judgment 

net 

possession 

railway 

fun 

justice 

noble 

powder 

rank 

funny 

justify 

nobody 

powerful 

reader 

gift 

kindly 

nod 

praise 

rear 

glory' 

kingdom 

nurse 

pray 

recall 

governor 

lad 

obey 

prayer 

recognize 

grace 

Latin 

observe 

prefer 

recover 

gram 

leading 

occasion 

preserve 

reduce 

Greek 

league 

occupy 

prevent 

relation 

greet 

lesson 

official 

pride 

relief 

growth 

library 

operation 

principal 

religion 

guest 

list 

opportunity 

principle 

religious 

gun 

locate 

oppose 

print 

remark 

handsome 

lovely 

opposite 

prison 

render 

happiness 

lover 

organization 

prisoner 

repeat 

hate 

lying 

ourselves 

private 

represent 

herald 

machinery 

owe 

prize 

representative 

hero 

mad 

owner 

proceed 

Republican 

hire 

magazine 

palace 

process 

request 

holy 

maid 

parent 

product 

reserve 

honest 

main 

passenger 

production 

respect 

hospital 

major 

passion 

professor 

reveal 

hotel 

majority 

patient 

profit 

revolution 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPTS 

(Derived from Thorndike and Lorge) 

news song aPP« ! cku" 

notice spend appearance chapter 


association Christmas 
assure clerk 


problem 

trade 

author 

collect 

promise 

train 

authority 

colonel 

purpose 

travel 

automobile 

colony 

queen 

trip 

average 

commerce 

race 

trust 

band 

commission 

ready 

truth 

bar 

committee 

record 

uncle 

beg 

community 

report 

understand 

bell 

companion 

rich 

value 

benefit 

compel 

rise 

village 

bid 

concern 

rose 

visit 

birth 

conclude 

rule 

worth 

blame 

conduct 

sail 


bless 

congress 

save 

IOOI-JOOO 

blind 

consent 

seat 

accompany 

bond 

contract 

seek 

accomplish 

border 

convention 

sell 

activity 

bought 

conversation 

send 

admire 

bound 

com 

service 

adopt 

bow 

correct 

settle 

advantage 

brave 

courage 

shop 

adventure 

bread 

cousin 

shore 

advice 

cabin 

create 

shot 

afford 

card 

credit 

sign 

alarm 

careful 

crime 

sing 

alive 

carefully 

crown 

sister 

anger 

cast 

custom 

sold 

angry 

castle 

debt 

soldier 

announce 

cattle 

deed 


defeat 

defend 

defense 

delay 

deliver 

democratic 

deny 

depend 

determine 

develop 

development 

devote 

diamond 

discovery 

division 

duke 

Dutch 

economic 

editor 

education 

effect 

elect 

empire 

employ 

engage 

equal 

establish 

event 

everybody 

evidence 

evil 

examine 

exchange 

exclaim 

excuse 

exist 

expense 

expression 

extend 
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to find among the easiest words in the language. In the second 
five hundred in Thorndike and Lorge the number is still greater ; 
168 general, 16 time, and 63 geographic and locational, making 
a total of 247 social concepts in the second five hundred. In the 
second thousand words in Thorndike and Lorge there are 420 gen- 
eral, 31 time, and 37 geographic and locational concepts, making 
a total of 488. The percentages of social concepts of the total 
words are as follows: in the first five hundred 38.4 per cent; sec- 
ond five hundred 49.5 per cent ; in the second thousand 48.8 per 
cent. Thus it appears that social concepts are fewer in the easi- 
est words and that their percentage becomes larger and possibly 
somewhat constant as the words increase in difficulty. 

DEVELOPING SOCIAL CONCEPTS 

In developing social concepts the teacher should keep three 
principles clearly in view. (1) The word should be an identifica- 
tion of experience. There is no use to try to develop the word 
system, for example, unless the pupil has some basic experience 
which the word identifies. (2) The word should always be used 
before being defined or explained. The concept must be used in 
context, before singling it out for attention and study. (3) Each 
word should be developed in ascending levels of difficulty or wid- 
ening areas of inclusiveness. If these general principles are fol- 
lowed, the pupil will have little difficulty in building rich and 
meaningful concepts. 

Recognition of these three steps should lead to no formalism in 
their application. Concepts are seldom acquired by hearing a 
definition or by using the dictionary. Experience provides the 
best context for learning words; hence the pupils who engage in 
activities, make field trips, construct objects and symbols, collect 
specimens, draw pictures, and dramatize their ideas will inevita- 
bly acquire vocabularies that identify the various elements in 
their experiences. After the initial introduction to a word through 
experience the pupils are perhaps ready for definitions and other 
connotations. Even adults recognize the curious paradox that 
one does not usually understand the definition of a word until he 
has need of it and unless he already has some idea as to its 
meaning. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CONCERTS 


rode 

Roman 

route 

royal 


(Derived from Thorndike and Lorge) 
thinking 
threaten 
ticket 
tip 
title 


servant 

settlement 

shame 

sheep 

shelter 


stir 

stranger 

struck 

struggle 

student 


sacrifice 

shoot 

style 

tone 


shown 

succeed 

tongue 

sailor 

shut 

successful 

total 

saint 

sigh 

sufficient 

tower 

sake 

silent 

sum 

trace 

salary 

silk 

superior 

track 

sale 

slave 

surround 

trail 

sand 

slow 

sword 

training 

satisfy 

slowly 

tale 

traveler 

saving 

smart 

taught 

treasure 

science 

sorry 

tax 

treat 

score 

sought 

tea 

treaty 

search 

Spanish 

team 

trial 

secret 

spent 

telephone 

tribe 

secretary 

spite 

temperature 

trick 

section 

sport 

temple 

troop 


secure 

seize 

select 


senator 

separate 


stage 

stamp 

standard 

stare 

statement 

steady 

steal 

steam 

steel 


tend 

tender 

tent 

term 

terrible 

test 

theater 

theory 


understood 

uniform 

unite 

university 

unknown 


vain 

vast 

vessel 

victory 

virtue 

volume 

wage 

wagon 

warn 

weak 

wealth 

•welcome 

well 

wheat 

whisper 

whistle 

willing 

wine 

wire 

wit 

witness 
a won 
wool 
worker 
worry 
worship 
worthy 
writer 
yield 


Some interesting interpretations emerge in 

nation of the above list. Out of the first five nun re 


from a critical eaai®' 


ie nrsL 

the Thorndike and Lorge list 131 are here classified as , ®^V ra _ ) j J j c 
these should be added the 40 time concepts 1 * 3 „ soc ial 


and locational words listed below, making a^ intangible and 


1 total of 19* 

concepts in the first five hundred. In view c. — - ercentagf 

involved nature of social concepts, this is rather a large p 
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In connection with the teaching of concepts in the middle 
grades the teacher should introduce the dictionary and train pu- 
pils to use it. While the dictionary is not a substitute for experi- 
ence, it is of great help after the pupil has come across a word. 
The dictionaries which are best suited for pupils give phrases or 
sentences in which the words appear, thus deepening their under- 
standing of the concept 

Some teachers think that -writing, spelling, and repeating a new 
word are further guarantees that it will be learned. Thus the 
hand, eye, ear, and tongue contribute to sharpening and retain- 
ing the new concept. In the final study of a unit or a clearly 
marked subdivision it is well to list the significant words which 
have been studied. They can be pleasantly and profitably re- 
viewed in games and drills. Certainly they should appear in final 
tests. 

The teaching of a concept should never be mechanical. The 
process of learning it is gradual and prolonged, and the thought- 
ful teacher will not impatiently rush pupils info mechanical drills, 
rote repetitions, or verbal rehearsals. The acquisition of a new 
word is a milestone on the march toward social understanding. 
The pupil should build his vocabulary in an unhurried atmos- 
phere, free from the pressure of learning any stated number of 
words per week or month. The teaching of concepts, like the 
teaching of all significant materials, requires time and skill. 

TIME AND CHRONOLOGY 

A conception of time as distinguished from chronology develops 
at an early age. Within the first five hundred words of the 
Thorndike and Lorge list there are 40 words having a time basis 
or connotation. In the second five hundred the number is only 
16, and in the second thousand 29. As can be noted below, the 
first thousand contain moment, hour, day, week, month, season, 
year, and century, and past, future, and date. Thus the pupil 
within the first two grades is presumably equipped with the 
principal words in building up a sense of time and chronology. 

For teaching purposes, however, a rather sharp distinction 
should be made between time and chronology. The young child 
and the pupils of the primary grades soon leam comparative time 
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» be formulated, a few fflustratiorm may 6 L, scribed by 
gestive. The word law, for exai np ’ ena cted by city coun- 
a state legislature or by Congress , e sucb as gravity, 

oils- a formula pertaimng to a natural fo , a ds 

which society approves and accepts, rat while 

prordmate truths, such as a law .n economrcs or s0 ™'" e ^ scending 
these five aspects of the word fare may not be in tne as 
order S difficulty, it is dear that the first aspect ,s far easrer 

grasp than the last one. , .v. r clarify the 

" Expanding aspects of four other words 
principle. Gentleman, (r) a man, (0 a ^eH-dresse 
appearance, (3) one who acts in an honorable and ^ 

ner, (4) one who does a special ,avor or .y' f„r society, 

test of quality, <s> a man of leisure who does in 

dm. <0 a group of pupils, (.) persons who me a 
standard of quality, (3) an economic “"“rf, ',”’ movement 
litical level, such as rulers or subjects. March, ( ) 
of persons in a group, (0 the systematic movement 
(3) the progressive sequence of events, U) a d slaves, 

toward some public purpose. Master, (O an wor ker or 

(rl a leader, (,) a skilled artisan or worte, W ■ 
craftsman who has achieved status or rank suorernely 

skill, (s) a ruler over a group or area, (6) one ^ “JJfj 
triumphant over others, (7) one who triumphs 

Some words do not lend themselves readily to ascending 8^ 
of complexity. Such words as purchase, royal, secre , t he 

nificance by repetition and application to vane ins having 
act, quality, or office rather than by thinking of _ e u arp ly 
a scaled rise of difficulty. This principle, however, is n ^ 
different. It merely emphasizes the fact that rich an an y 
concepts are built up gradually. The teacher s ou wo rd. 

one time try to deal with all aspects or connotations /^asic 
In fact, the observation of the first principle state a jyfjog 
experience) will prevent any attempt to exhaust a wo 
one class period or in connection with one use of it. 
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BASES OF TIME 

The evolution of the concept of time goes through three stages: 
(x) the associative or comparative stage, (2) the spatial stage, 
and (3) the mathematical stage. 

The associative stage is the one in which the concept of com- 
parison is uppermost. The child plays 1 chile his mother prepares 
lunch; he starts to school when the bell rings; it is 1952 when 
he writes a letter; Washington cut down a cherry tree when he 
was a boy. The pupil learns 1492, 1607, 1776, and 1914, but he 
learns them as mere nonsensical numbers arbitrarily associated 
with events. The events may be significant but the dates become 
so only after long and repeated exposure to them. The associa- 
tive method can finally result in a sense of chronology, but it will 
always entail effort ; the person who uses this method only will 
always regard dates as a kind of assignment, as an artificial con- 
nection. The method has no logic, no system ; it erects no catego- 
ries and so is subordinate to the event with which it is associated. 

Some persons conceive of time as having a spatial basis. A 
week is a row of seven days across the face of a calendar; an hour 
is the space covered by the long hand of a clock or watch; it will 
be time to go to bed as soon as be can cover the distance back 
home; the height of the sun above the horizon indicates how 
much time is left to play. The familiar time line is an attempt 
to clarify lime by reducing it to space. For example, a time line 
of American history from 1491 to the present shows that we are 
nearer the French and Indian War than Columbus was. For 
some pupils the time line remains a distance line, for he fails to 
translate the distance into time. 

The person who conceives time In mathematical terms senses a 
date as a quantity. Having some mental imagery for numbers, 
he merely translates the quantity or number, one thousand six 
hundred and seven (1607), for example, into a dale. This scheme 
is systematic; it is sequential ; it provides categories; it facilitates 
associations, causal connections, and interpretations. It is doubt- 
ful if one can build up a very dear or significant sense of chronol- 
ogy without a pattern which has a mathematical basis. While 
some persons insist that street numbers, dates, and telephone 
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by such words as fill, 

years, shows that pupils ot the P ad “ 51 aad 

dates. Decades and centuries anil the s«iucnce t0 

movements are beyond their eapenence. \\hen it is d 
teach a pupil something beyond his experience, the good 
first provides a basis in a field trip, an activity or a project. ^ ^ 
the teacher cannot provide experiences tavi 0 S m0It 

calendar and slow maturation can do that. Hen« ■! 
profitable to teach simple lime relationships in * ^ , few 

and let chronology wait until the pupil has eape 
more years. An analysis of the nature oi time mil male tn 
soundness of this conclusion more evident. 


1-500 

after 

again 

age 

ago 

already 

always 

before 

day 

during 

early 

evening 

ever 

fall 

first 

hour 

last 

late 

long 
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(Derived from Thorndike and Lorge) 


moment 

month 

morning 

ne\ er 

new 

next 

night 

now 

old 

once 

present 

second 

since 

soon 

then 

today 

until 

week 

when 


while 

till 

year 

tomorrow 

yet 

winter 

501-1000 

1001-2000 

afternoon 

ancient 

century 

April 

date 

August 

future 

current 

minute 

dawn 

modern 

December 

past 

February 

quickly 

forever 

season 

immediate 

sometimes 

immediately 

spring 

instant 

sudden 

January 

summer 

July 


June 

March 

May 

midnight 

noon 

November 

o’clock 

October 

presently 

recent 

recently 

Saturday 

seldom 

September 

Sunday 

tonight 

whenever 

yesterday 
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of the first World War, the coining of sound films, or any other 
event, if the older person can talk about it as a personal experi- 
ence. The pupil thus touches past events vicariously. 

5. The significance and importance of dates should be made 
clear. Possibly the recent requirement of birth certificates with 
their emphasis upon dates will lessen popular antipathy toward 
them. The person who has no regard for dates will sooner or 
later place a cause after its effect. Obvious anachronisms, such 
as Washington reading by an electric light, Grant listening to a 
radio, or Wilson broadcasting to the nation, would be detected 
by the most inattentive person, but many such errors pass un- 
detected because one does not know dates. A date is the number 
of an event in sequence. History without sequence is inconceiv- 
able, and the study of any topic, problem, invention, idea, or in- 
stitution is, in part at least, an attempt to see it in perspective, in 
its various stages of growth. 

6. Associate events and dates, dates and events. Do this, not 
for the sake of the date, but for the purpose of seeing the sig- 
nificance of the event ; its significance cannot be grasped unless 
it is placed in some kind of time sequence or relationship. After 
the association of an event with its date has been firmly fixed, 
each will reenforce the other. 

7. Teach a few exact dates. Repeated studies show that a pu- 
pil learns a specific date, like 149 1, 1789, 1861, and 1914 more 
easily and more surely than he does an approximate date. In 
fact, such approximate dates as “ the first decade of the twentieth 
century,” “ the last part of the eighteenth century," or “ the third 
decade of the nineteenth century ” are difficult for adults, and 
pointless for pupils of the elementary grades. If the pupil learns 
a few key dates he can easily make associations with other events 
and date them approximately. The point here is, not that ap- 
proximate dates are valueless, but they gain reality only when 
they are enclosed within the limits of definite dates. 

CONCEPTS OF PLACE 

Time and place are the two elements that make social occur- 
rences significant. The statement that a revolution occurred, a 
king reigned, or a war was fought are rather pointless unless time 
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based upon mathematics. 


TEACHING TIME AND CHRONOLOGY 
Some suggestions on touching time and chronology may 

the suggestions given above — g the te* 
*-*• « 
the time o. a ^-.iomJhH can be 
done in a striking manner. Ask eadt member subtrac t 

out in tvhat year his lather teas born. From this o • dM 
the birth year oi the pupil. When the aver g ^ nl tt 5U r- 
is ascertained the difterence betteeen t ,hat three 

prisingly near thirty-three years. It is then y . . 


is men ctiaj — t . 

generations male a centu^,. to number of 


generations maw a «mu . j * * - . 

to divide the current year by 33 and “? P ,erdse helps to de- 
generations since the birth of Jesus. words generation 

velop a sense of chronology and vitalizes the words g 

and century. „ The teacher 

3. Time lines are helpful in the upper g _ ■ , different 

should construct several on the blackboard using ^ ^ Titne 
beginning points and putting m dlfferen . • ation and other 
lines of inventions, discover.es wars, immipat ■«*, 
topics can be made significant. Tupils shou “ and 3 string 
various kinds of time lines. A rope and 0 P Kne5- pu- 

with paper streamers provide variations fro own lives, 

pils should be encouraged to draw time line _ ts a5 they 

starting with their birth year and marking £ s ^ dea th 

know or care to find out. Perhaps the birt 0 . ' 1 getting 

of a relative, the removal of the family, starting ’^ed as 

a job, and similar occurrences will be most f q 
notches on the time lines. _ . , n a dded pe f * 

4. A pupil can frequently pin a sens dfather , or 

spective by learning the birth year of his t > reality 

some older person. He will secure a greater sen 
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and place ace given. While the date oi an event U important, .. 
is incomplete without the location. presumably 

The following locational and , 4 ge. It is 

the simplest ones oi this nature m the F.nglish l angliag e.^ 
interesting to note that only a. such words occura™^, ^ 
live hundred listed hy Thorndike and Lorge, dre d words the 
tains 40 time concepts. But in the second time 

proportion is reversed, with 63 place wo ds and ody m 
concepts. This reversal seems to indicate^ that tit ™ P jn . 

easier for the child than place concepts, but thntdmtant & 
elusive place concepts are easier than advanced time P 
other words, location is easier than chronology. 

LOCATIONAL AND GEOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS 

(Derived from Thorndike and Lorge) 

' eastern 

everywhere 

farther 
harbor 
inside 
local 
northern 
park 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

pole 
port 
region 
Rome 
Russia 

somewhere 

source 
southern 
Spain 
surface 
territory 

throughout 

unto 
Virginia 
•western 


1-500 

across 

below 

iron 

star 

beyond 

bland 

station 

America 

blow 

lake 

storm 

back 

Chicago 

London 

stream 

close 

cloud 

lower 

sugar 

country 

coal 

material 

valley 

far 

cold 

middle 

warm 

front 

cool 

mountain 

wave 

land 

degree 

natural 

weather 

left 

direction 

nature 

west 

mile 

distance 

north 

wood 

near 

dry 

ocean 

100T-2000 

New York 

earth 

oil 

out 

east 

outside 

apart 

light 

edge 

position 

area 

sea 

England 

rain 

avenue 

sun 

there 

Europe 

field 

raise 

salt 

beach 

beneath 

UD 

forest 

scene 

Boston 

Washington France 

silver 

China 

where 

Germany 

sky 

coast 

wind 

gold 

snow 

county 


heat 

soil 

desert 

501-1000 

hill 

south 

distant 

bay 

behind 

hot 

space 

district 
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TEACHING GEOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS 

Pupils have great difficulty in understanding that the world is 
round. They will repeat the statement, even believe it, but be- 
fore Grade VII it is seldom that they will understand the idea. 
Certainly it is a difficult concept. That water will cling to the 
side of the earth and not fall away and not overflow the land is 
an amazing phenomenon. To explain it one introduces the idea 
of gravity, which is even harder to understand than the roundness 
of the earth. 

Being a sphere, the earth has no fixed points of reference from 
which to measure distances and ascertain directions. The system 
by which a network of intersecting lines is used to compute dis- 
tances and fix locations is a great human achievement. The 
equator is a social invention of great utility ; whoever created it 
deserves credit. But it is unfortunate that we have not also cre- 
ated a longitudinal equator. Instead, we have the prime meridian, 
which is very confusing to children, and the international date 
line which is confusing to adults as well. 

Since the earth is a sphere, it was necessary to devise latitude 
and longitude. To a mature adult the necessity goes far toward 
explaining the nature and use of such lines, but the first and basic 
difficulty for the pupil is to see the necessity of such a system. It 
is therefore no wonder th3t repeated studies have shown that pu- 
pils do not understand zone, tropic, latitude, longitude, date line, 
altitude, and other concepts which are closely related to the basic 
problem of the sphericity of the earth. Better and larger globes, 
more legible maps, and better teaching will certainly lead to more 
satisfactory results. Perhaps the air age with its planes and maps 
of air routes has helped materially to understand the roundness of 
the earth. Fundamentally, however, the problem is similar to 
that of chronology in that only maturity will bring the dear light 
of a full understanding. 

The condusion then is dear. It is a waste of time and effort 
to try to teach these involved concepts relating to the spheritity 
of the earth before Grade VI or VII. It is feasible and practica- 
ble to study many aspects of geography, such as dimate, moisture, 
configuration, products, trade, etc., long before trying to explain 
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is a true generalization. It means little to a pupil, however, un- 
less he can cite instances of some particular hardship suffered by 
particular persons, in a particular place, and at a particular time. 
The teacher should point out the difference between a fact and a 
generalization; she should stress the greater value of the latter 
and so help pupils to identify, understand, and apply it. 

The understanding of existing generalizations is important ; it 
is the first step toward making them for oneself. As is true in 
so many aspects of teaching, the most useful generalization is the 
one which the pupil makes for himself. Consequently the most 
that a teacher can do in developing generalizations is to provide 
examples, identify materials, and help to assemble related in- 
stances. The pupil must see the relationships and draw the 
synthesizing conclusion. 
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UTILIZING 

READING MATERIALS 


INCREASED MATERIALS 

An outstanding development in elementary schools is the 
use of more and more varied materials. The supply has become 
greater, and even more noticeable is the rising demand for them 
on the part of the teachers. This rising demand is based upon 
three diverse but converging movements: (x) the earnest effort 
to provide for individual differences, (2) greater flexibility in so- 
cial studies programs, and (3) the preparation of resource units 
by teachers. 

The supply of materials is varied. Textbooks are more numer- 
ous, better illustrated, and better written. Some publishers have 
put out series that reflect the social processes stressed in pro- 
grams and others have specifically based their books upon the 
widening areas of the social and geographic experience of the 
pupils. Supplementary volumes and sets have greatly enriched 
the offerings of the regular textbooks. The supply of free and in- 
expensive materials from advertisers and from the research and 
educational divisions of the large corporations has become more 
attractive and the commercial aspects are less noticeable. Even 
public and official documents, particularly at the community 
level, are yielding to the demands for simplicity and attrac- 
tiveness. 

Evidences of the availability of these varied materials can be 
seen by visiting a classroom or school library. The number of 
biographies in readable style has been increased, and the narra- 
tive and descriptive books for children have become more attrac- 
tive. The establishment of book centers in classrooms has meant 
that these new materials are being seen and utilized, 
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Further evidence of the availability and use of these materials 
can be seen by examining the bibliography of a typical resource 
unit. No matter whether it deals with the zoo, grocery store, 
farm, trains, games, the local community, colonial life, a foreign 
land, or world relations it abounds in pupil and teacher references 
to books, leaflets, pamphlets, bulletins, pictures, films, radio pro- 
grams, art products, and other types of helpful materials. The 
resourcefulness and energy which cause teachers to prepare these 
units with their numerous references has been transformed into 
a demand for their procurement for classroom use. Naturally 
this movement has not reached all schools, but the trend is quite 
widespread and strong. 

Providing for individual differences and creating the curricu- 
lum have given teachers and pupils a sense of freedom. It is 
manifesting itself in the lessened dependence upon textbooks. In 
many places the trend is toward buying more books and fewer 
copies of each. The movement toward more and more varied ma- 
terials has unquestionably promoted better teaching and facili- 
tated learning. 


TEXTBOOKS 

In spite of the increasing supply of varied materials the text- 
book continues to be the principal basis of instruction above the 
primary grades. While the textbook has been misused, criticized, 
and denounced, it maintains an important status in American 
schools. Those who came to find fault with it have often re- 
mained to rewrite and improve it. The textbook has constantly 
improved in the reliability and simplicity of its content and in 
general attractiveness. 

Textbooks perform several very important functions. They 
provide logical and appealing organizations; they indicate the 
minimum content of the subject ; they furnish a common basis for 
the pupils ; while they seldom blaze completely new trails, they do 
provide a highway for carrying better practices to all the schools. 
Their pictures, maps, and other illustrative materials are con- 
venient and usually well integrated with the context. 

While the textbook renders these services, it should not be re- 
garded as the curriculum. It deserves neither condemnation nor 
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slavish respect. Textbooks are amenable and pliable ; they should 
be neither scorned nor worshiped. Like visual aids, they should 
be used whenever they can make a contribution, and they 
should be supplemented by other available materials. 

The textbooks in elementary social studies may be divided Into 
four groups: (t) geography; (a) history', which is subdivided into 
Eutopean and American; (3) integrated or fused social studies; 
and (4) unit booklets on all kinds of topics, A few characteristics 
of each group deserve attention. 

Geography textbooks are usually written in scries, containing 
from two to ten separate volumes. The old custom of having two 
cycles has nearly disappeared. The most common themes are 
“living in ” and “ journeys,” although most textbooks reveal no 
themes in their titles. Geographies treat both natural and cuf- 
tural aspects, as the following list of most frequent topics shows: 
natural — configuration, climate, soils, drainage, vegetation, min- 
erals, and forests; cultural — agriculture, manufacturing, occu- 
pations, communication, transportation, trade, cities, population, 
and housing. These topics merge into one another. For example, 
a consideration of minerals is interwoven with their use by man, 
and the discussion of population invariably reflects the natural re- 
sources which sustain the people. Thus geography seems to be a 
rather thoroughly socialized subject. 

Prior to the high costs of paper and printing materials, geog- 
raphy texts showed a consistent improvement. Pictures and maps 
increased in number and quality; greater accuracy' prevailed; 
and the aids to learning were more varied and numerous. Con- 
sequently geography has tended to hold its place as a subject 
partly because of the quality and attractiveness of the textbooks. 

Textbooks in history designed for elementary grades are about 
equally divided into European and American history. The course 
in European backgrounds has maintained its popularity since 
1909, when it was recommended by the Committee of Eight of 
the American Historical Association. This European history is 
variously regarded as “ backgrounds,” “ beginnings," and " home- 
lands/' The areas most frequently treated are the Ancient East, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and a hurried glimpse of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. Perhaps as many as two thirds of the books 
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are in series, with one, and sometimes two, volumes devoted to 
Europe and two or more to the United States. 

Nearly all the textbooks devoted to American history stress the 
colonial period, give some attention to the Revolution and early 
republic, and then stress the westward movement. The history 
textbooks have tended to include more and more social materials. 
In some the narrative and historical elements have been so mini 
mized as to raise questions as to how the books should be classi- 
fied. Histories have probably not maintained their status as 
firmly as have the geographies. 

The fused or integrated textbooks in social studies have shown 
two characteristics. The older ones tended to organize their ma- 
terials around civic and community services. They were thus 
social studies books with a core of civics. The second group con- 
sists of socialized readers which contain elements of civics, geog- 
raphy, economics, and history, often arranged topically or by 
problems. Some of the integrated or fused textbooks have 
adopted themes, such as community service, developing democ- 
racy, living together, making a living, or other similar ones. This 
type of book seems well adjusted to the interests and capacities 
of pupils. It does not stress subjects but themes, topics, or 
problems. 

The fourth type of text materials is the unit booklet. Several 
publishers have put out a great number of attractive booklets on 
a great variety of areas and topics. One publisher has a charming 
series on the countries and characteristics of Latin America. An- 
other deals with such topics as bread, airplanes, planning cities, 
the Santa Fe trail, money, lair trial, freedom of speech, etc. The 
unit booklet permits the free selection of units and can quickly 
be passed to other classes. By dealing only and wholly with one 
specific topic it can achieve unity and present enough details to 
build up a sense of reality and understanding on the part of the 
pupil. The matter of costs seems to be the only obstacle to their 
widespread use. If the demand for them increases, however, the 
volume of sales may enable publishers to produce them more 
cheaply. 

In selecting textbooks the teacher should keep in mind the 
purpose for the semester, the capacities of her pupils, and the 
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qualities of the books. In choosing a book she might well use a 
rating scale. In any event, she should consider authorship, ap- 
pearance, length, date, size of type, organization, proportion of 
space allotted to various topics, style, vocabulary, maps, pictures 
and such learning aids as word lists, projects, questions, and ref- 
erences. 

Methods of using the textbook vary greatly. The old idea that 
it should be respected and either memorized or paraphrased has 
completely disappeared, but some teachers still have a lingering 
reverence for a textbook. The use and deep appreciation of it 
does not call for any particular method or procedure. A teacher 
may use one or several textbooks and yet carry out the plans that 
she and the class have evolved. Naturally an inanimate thing 
like a textbook should not be blamed for the abuses to which 
it has sometimes been subjected. In using a textbook, the 
teacher should see that it does not monopolize the whole time of 
the pupil, that it does not become the sole source of his reading. 
In turn, the teacher should see that it does not become the whole 
outline, content, and plan. On the highest level, the textbook is 
a supplement, a basis for a common understanding, a point of de- 
parture, but it does not dominate or determine the content or 
procedure of the course. 


WORKBOOKS 

Within recent years workbooks in the social studies have be- 
come numerous and popular. They are frequently organized to 
fit a particular textbook which they follow in organization, al- 
though many are general and so have an independent structure. 
The most common features of workbooks are completion exer- 
cises, outlines, summaries, questions, word lists, names, dates, 
outline maps, diagrams, charts, tables, graphs, lists, suggested re- 
ports, projects, activities, references, and tests. 

Workbooks have been used to guide poor readers, to overcome 
the handicap of absences, to check the reading ability of the whole 
class, to develop study skills, to insure a minimum preparation 
by every pupil, to save mimeographing, to lessen the work of pre- 
paring study guides, to provide self-testing materials, and to sup- 
ply an objective basis for evaluating the results. 
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The use of workbooks provoked violent criticisms. They were 
said to mechanize the work, lull the teacher into inactivity, rob 
the pupil of individuality, cause useless drill, stunt the growth of 
resourcefulness, and waste time. Such objective studies as have 
been made seem to prove, however, that workbooks are useful for 
the poor reader and that they improve the quality of reading 
for specific purpose for all students. Whatever may be their 
merits, the trend now is to use them individually rather than by 
classes. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

Many standard reference books for the social studies are too 
difficult for classes of the elementary schools. Yet, for those pu- 
pils who can use them and for the sake of introducing useful 
sources it is advisable that a generous number be available. For- 
tunately some of them are within the grasp of typical pupils of 
the intermediate grades. 

First to be mentioned are the children’s encyclopedias, which 
are well organized, inclusive, well written, attractive, and con- 
venient to use. The teacher should demonstrate their use and 
cite them frequently. The pupil who acquires the hahit of using 
the dictionary and the encyclopedia is likely to become a well- 
informed person. 

Teachers should turn carefully and leisurely through encyclo- 
pedias. If they realize the fullness and richness of these aids 
they are more likely to introduce them to the pupils. When pu- 
pils acquire the habit of using children’s encyclopedias, they are 
likely also to use those which are intended for adults. And they 
often succeed remarkably well in securing useful information 
from these relatively difficult books. 

Perhaps the three leading encyclopedias for children are Britan- 
nica Junior (Chicago: University of Chicago Press) ; Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia (Chicago: Compton, 1941, rj vob.) ; The 
World Book Encyclopedia (Chicago: Quarrie, 1941, 19 vols.). In 
spite of the cost, it is doubtful if more information can be made 
available to children any more cheaply than by buying one or 
more oi these sets. 

There are a number of yearbooks and annuals, some of which 
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can be profitably used in elementary schools. They are not dif- 
ficult if the teacher will demonstrate their use for three or four 
varied purposes. Factual and statistical information can be 
presented in small spaces, and pupils need help in appreciating 
the value of such publications as the World Almanac, the World 
Book Annual, the Abstract oj the Census, the Current Events 
Yearbook, and even such advanced volumes as the Statesman's 
Yearbook, the American Yearbook, and Who’s Who in America. 

In addition to these national references, the school should have 
local and state reference books. Nearly every state publishes a 
legislative manual, a handbook, or a “ blue,” “ red,” or “ green " 
book of facts. They usually contain a copy of the state constitu- 
tion, the various governmental units, the names of all officers, 
boards, committees, etc., and a great deal of information about 
the resources and industries of the state. Many cities publish 
similar compilations. Museums, industries, and art galleries also 
publish useful guides and handbooks. 

Atlases furnish a mine of information. Unfortunately, the 
content of such books can scarcely be simplified, and so the 
teacher will have to decide which pupils can profitably use such 
books as Harper’s Atlas oj American History, Shepherd’s His- 
torical Atlas, Goode's School Atlas, Rand McNally’s World Atlas, 
or Appleton’s School Atlas. The new atlas of American history 
by Adams and Coleman contains unsurpassed maps which chil- 
dren of almost every grade above the primary school can appre- 
ciate. Fortunately, the newspapers and magazines have put out 
enormous numbers of all kinds of maps in recent years. And the 
increased use of the airplane has given rise to many new kinds of 
maps which make it easier to convince pupils that the world is 
really round. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Many teachers believe in having a large number of books in 
the classroom, and no one will deny the value of their mere 
presence. Yet the existence of book centers in classrooms need 
not prevent the development of a school library. From it the 
teachers can procure books and rotate those which are available 
for each class. The existence of a genera! library with its cata- 
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logue, reference books, bulletin board, convenient tables and 
chairs, and its general air of invitation is a part of the training 
of every elementary pupil. The earlier he becomes accustomed 
to such an atmosphere the more likely he is to develop wide and 
profitable reading habits. 

The library is the laboratory for solving the problem of indi- 
vidual differences. In it pupils of all levels of ability can find a 
writer who knows how to communicate with each one. An attrac- 
tive and properly managed library can make a large contribution 
toward democratizing and socializing the children. It can be- 
come an exhibition center for pupil products, maps, and draw- 
ings, as well as a storage place for films, art objects, museum 
pieces, specimens, and models. The library is an index of the 
spirit and achievements of the school. 

A central library offers several advantages over distributing all 
books among the classrooms. It offers economy of purc h a s ing, 
efficiency in cataloguing, facility in locating desired materials, 
rapid turnover ol books, greater choice for teachers and pupils 
and, when a librarian can be employed, helpful and systematic 
service. 

A good school library should endeavor to provide good reading 
in all areas of the social studies. While no classification is com- 
plete, each has suggestive value. The following areas are those 
in which the elementary library should provide appealing books. 


CLASSES OR SOCIAL STUDIES BOOKS 


1. Actors and the theater 

2. Animals 

3. Artists 

4. Aviation 

5. Biography 

6. Business and industry 

7. Chivalry 

8. Circus 

9. City file 

10. Costuming 
ri. Crime 

12. Current affairs 

13. Discovery and exploration 


14. Fairy stories 

15. Family firing 

16. Farm life 

17. Food 

18. Foreign lands 
*9. Friendship 

20. Government 

21. Health 

22. Heroism 

23. History 

24. Hobbies 

25. Holidays 

26. Housing 
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27. Humor 

28. Hunting 

29. Immigrants 

30. Indians 
3t. Inventions 

32. Isolated peoples 

33. Labor 

34. Making things 

35. Manufacturing 

36. Medicine, Leaders in 

37. Migrations 

38. Mining 

39. Musicians 

40. Mystery 

41. Mythology 

42. Patriotic stories 

43. Personal problems 

44. Fioneers 


45. Playing and games 

46. Poetry 

47. Policemen and detectives 

48. Primitive people 

49. School and college 

50. Science, Men of 
5r. Sea, Stories of 

52. Small town life 

53. Social problems 

54. Sports 

55. Success, Stories of 

56. Travel 

57. Vacations 

58. Vocations 
59 - 'Var 

60. Western life 
6r. Wild life 

61. Writers 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS DEFINED 

The teems “ current affairs ” and " current events ” are 
used interchangeably to designate contemporary occurrences. In 
popular usage current events are not history. Logically this dis- 
tinction is invalid, for whatever has happened is now in the past 
and so becomes a part of history. But the distinction between 
history and current events is practical and not logical. What has 
happened too recently to be included in textbooks is by common 
consent regarded as “ current.” 

By excluding history, current events become largely political, 
social, economic, and geographic. These areas are current, con- 
temporary, and present and presumably more interesting, more 
important, and more understandable than past events of the same 
nature. The activities of Congress, a speech by the governor, the 
construction of a new factory, the visit of a celebrity, a wreck, a 
fixe, a robbery, a murder, a strike, a divorce, and a storm are typi- 
cal events reported in our daily newspapers. The newspaper is 
filled with the ephemeral and the permanent, the trivial and the 
important. Thus it is clear that a current event is not necessarily 
suitable for pupils merely because it is current. 

It is well for the teacher to recognize that movements, ideas, 
trends, and changes are also current events. The fact that a great 
dam near Mt. Shasta was recently dedicated is perhaps more im- 
portant than many news items which received ten times as much 
space. The current developments in our defense program are 
events of great significance. The growth of the federal police 
system is a current development which may have profound in- 
fluence. The weather with its consequent effect upon com or 
wheat may turn out to be a current event of importance. It is 
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therefore well for the teacher to insist that ideas, controversies, 
debates, movements, and trends are current events, thus giving 
the word “ event " a less specific but more significant meaning. 

Most current events fall within the social studies field. Few 
occurrences in the teaching of Spanish, in the growth of mathe- 
matics, or even in science are reported in the newspapers and 
magazines. Consequently the social studies teacher, rather than 
the teacher of other fields, is expected to be the guide through the 
complex maze of the contemporary world. 

IMPORTANCE OP CURRENT EVENTS IN A DEMOCRACY 
Democracy is a process and as such it must operate in an ever- 
changing scene. The citizens in a democracy must therefore un- 
derstand not only the principles of the democratic process, but the 
changing factors which affect the operation of the process. One 
may have a firm grasp of the principal of racial toleration and yet 
be confused as to how it can be applied in the employment of 
Negroes and whites in an automobile plant. He may have a 
clear view of the principle of equal representation and yet be con- 
fused as to how a voter in Mississippi has ten times the represen- 
tation in Congress that a voter in Wisconsin has. Insight into the 
principles of democracy and belief in their efficacy are not suffi- 
cient. The alert citizen must also know current conditions; he 
must help in the ever-recurring problem of adjusting principles 
to concrete situations. There can be no such entity as a good citi- 
zen of a democracy who is ignorant of current events. 

Since the citizen of a democracy must be informed, it inevitably 
follows that the pupil must learn the techniques of keeping 
abreast of current affairs. The teacher must therefore be a guide 
in selecting events that are worthy of study and in relating them 
to the rest of the school program. 

objectives of contemporary affairs 

The objectives of teaching contemporary affairs are similar to 
those of the whole social studies field. Because they operate 
through timely and urgent materials, however, they seem to be 
more tangible and realizable. Contemporary affairs constitute 
only a part of the Curriculum,' standing alone they would be io» 
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sufficient. It is equally true, however, to say that the curriculum 
without contemporary affairs is inadequate and incomplete. Thus 
the objectives which are claimed for contemporary affairs very 
properlj' reflect those of the whole program. The objectives 
which seem to be achievable through the study of contemporary 
affairs are as follows : 

OBJECTIVES or CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 

1. To expand popular information 

2. To develop skill in locating reading materials on particular 
topics 

3. To promote the critical appraisal of information obtained from 
the radio, newspapers, magazines, etc. 

4. To promote discrimination in the choice of authors and sources 
of information 

5. To develop skill in resolving inconsistencies, contradictions, 
and errors 

6. To increase the ability to distinguish between fact and opinion, 
between a major and a minor fact, between a permanent prin- 
ciple and a temporary trend 

7. To develop the ability to distinguish the significant from the 
tririal 

8. To develop the ability to make valid generalizations 

9- To broaden and deepen sympathies 

10. To promote understanding and toleration 

11. To increase faith in the democratic process 

12. To vitalize citizenship 

13. To appreciate the interdependence of peoples and nations 

14 - To promote the cause of world peace 

NATURE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN THE SCHOOLS 

There is no consensus as to whether " current events ” are a 
subject, a resource, a method, a motivation, a problem, or a stand- 
ard. It is desirable that the teacher think the matter through 
and form some theory as to the nature of current events for the 
classroom. 

Perhaps the simplest and most tangible view of current events 
Is to regard them as a part of the curriculum. Thus new develop- 
ments are to be added to the history, geography, and dries al- 
ready in the program. Since such developments are not in the 
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textbooks, the teacher must use newspapers, pupil news sum* 
maries, and magazines, and extract from them these new mate- 
rials for the curriculum. The view that current events are a part 
of the curriculum, but a part which must be selected at the last 
minute, leads naturally to the setting aside of a definite time in 
the daily program. The result is an additional subject. 

Some teachers regard current events as a resource, a reservoir 
of illustrations, as contemporary occurrences which can be used 
to clarify and exemplify the realities described in the textbooks 
and units. According to this theory the teacher feeis no obliga- 
tion to make assignments or to have specific periods for the study 
of current events. They are not a part of the curriculum but a 
convenient barrel of supplementary materials which may or may 
not be used frequently. The teacher herself keeps up with cur- 
rent developments and uses them in her teaching, but for long 
periods she may find no particular use for them. She may on 
some occasions ask the pupils to read and report on a contempo- 
rary development, but the whole area is treated in a more or less 
random manner. 

A third view of current events is that they constitute a method. 
Since much of history, civics, geography, and other contents are 
remote in time and place and also in the experience of the pupils, 
some teachers think of current events as the point of contact, as 
the means of approach. The procedure involves a survey of re- 
cent events and a comparison of them with what is described in 
the unit or subject being studied. In other words current events 
become a method of approaching the more difficult materials in 
the course of study or in the textbook. 

A fourth view of current events is that they provide motivation. 
Presumably the pupil is interested in what is now happening. 
Since he is already interested in an election, a recent cyclone, or 
a recent invention, ft seems easy to lead him to the study of a 
former election, of past storms and cyclones, and of the invention 
of the reaper or telephone. Current events thus serve as a moti- 
vation; it is the process of going from the known to the unknown, 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar. 

A fifth view of current events is to regard them as a series of 
problems. Being complex and involved, they constitute a chal- 
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lenge. According to this view the pupil needs all that be can 
learn from the past in order to understand current happenings in 
the present. Current events, instead of being easy, familiar, and 
interesting, are really involved and intricate. They constitute 
the ultimate problem rather than the easy means to understand 
other problems. They are the end and not the means. 

A sixth view of current events is to regard them as the standard 
of achievement. They are more than a series of problems ; they 
present the ultimate in difficulty. The pupil who can understand 
the problem of redistricting a state for legislative purposes, the 
procedure for electing a President, the current methods of pre- 
venting soil erosion, and the latest plans for housing has passed 
the ultimate test in insight. Instead of being a facile pathway to 
understanding, current events pose the most difficult problems in all 
the realm of human living. Instead of being easy curricular ma- 
terials, they are the most nearly unmanageable. Instead of being 
a motivation they present the problems in which the pupil has 
least interest. In brief, current events constitute the ultimate 
measure of understanding and so provide very little that is usable 
or helpful for pupils of the elementary school. 

Perhaps the conclusion is that current events should not be re- 
garded as any one of these — a subject, resource, method, motiva- 
tion, problem, or standard, but as partaking of all of them. The 
resulting blend will be determined by the teacher rather than by 
the nature of current events themselves. The teacher who is pre- 
pared to utilize current events should feel that sense of freedom 
which entitles her to assign a whole period to their study, to use 
an event as a point of departure, or to use it as a basis for ex- 
plaining an item in the curriculum. If one must choose between 
a current events program which takes precedence over the cur- 
riculum or one in which the curriculum determines the treatment 
of current events, he should unhesitantly choose the latter. A 
current events program which runs away with the curriculum is 
more than a doubtful asset; it is a liability. 

KEEPING UP WITH CURRENT AFFAIRS 

The first and most important step in keeping up with the world 
Is the daily habit of reading the newspaper thoroughly. The 
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room use of wh3t is happening. Keeping up is a fundamental 
civic obligation as •well as a professional duty. The teacher is 
therefore justly expected to be better informed and to have a 
more comprehensive grasp of what is happening than the average 
citizen. 

How much of the materials from current events can be used in 
the classroom depends upon the grade level, the nature of current 
happenings, and the skill of the teacher. Regardless of the 
amount, the teacher should earnestly endeavor to train pupils in 
critical appraisal, in distinguishing facts from opinions, and in 
awareness of the bias and limitations of all news sources. From 
this standpoint it is possible that the methods of thinking will 
turn out to be the most important aspect of current events. 

The teacher who does not keep up with current events onnot 
teach them in school. No trick, device, or formula will offset the 
handicap of ignorance. Shallow and superficial teaching in his- 
tory is lamentable and will eventually be obvious even to the pu- 
pils, but a perfunctory handling of current events is immediately 
evident. The teacher who is not genuinely interested in current 
events will probably be more comfortable if she makes no attempt 
to use them in her school work. Just as they are potentially a 
great storehouse of help, they are also potentially a great source 
of confusion and perplexity. Scholarship or the lack of it is more 
quickly evident in current events than in history, dries, or geog- 
raphy. The condusion is that the teacher must be an active dti- 
zen, an informed teacher, a living person. She can then utilize 
current events with a feeling of assurance and a sense of mastery. 

While each person must work out bis own formula for keeping 
up with the world, the following one may prove suggestive. 

FORMULA FOR KEEPING INFORMED 
i. A daffy newspaper, preferably two 
z. A weekly news magazine, such as Newsweek or Time 
3. A weekly magazine devoted to world affairs, such as United 
States News and World Report 

A ■ A weekly journal of opinion and criticism, such as The New 
Republic or The Nation 

S- A tmauthly magazine of features, opinions, and summaries, such 
as The Atlantic or Harper’s 
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6. Current pamphlets — listed in the Vertical File Service Catalog 

7. Recent books in the social sciences and on contemporary prob- 
lems 

8. Radio and television programs 

9. Lectures, forums, and conversations 

SELECTING CURRENT EVENTS 

What current events are worthy of attention in the classroom? 
Availability, although a conditioning factor, is certainly not the 
proper criterion, for the teacher has available articles on women’s 
hats, the trials and tribulations of a football coach, the rumors of 
gang warfare, the bickerings over a grade crossing, and hundreds 
of other current subjects. Mere availability cannot be used as 
the principle of selection. 

Frequency and space allotment will not serve as criteria, for 
on these bases trivia would displace consequential items. Re- 
cency is not a good basis either, because hundreds of items meet 
this requirement. Reliability will not do, for the report of a mur- 
der may be just as accurate as an Hem about the United Nations. 
LearnabiJity and interest will not do, for many trivial items are 
just as interesting and learnable as those that deal with important 
occurrences. What then is the basis for selecting current events 
for the classroom ? 

Perhaps the most valid principle for selecting current events is 
utility. Presumably the curriculum is a collection of what educa- 
tors regard as significant; it is that part of the social heritage 
which teachers are trying to transmit to the oncoming generation. 
Therefore the curriculum is based upon past and future utility. 
Thus the conclusion is that the teacher should select for study 
those current events which are related to the curriculum. An oc- 
currence which cannot meet this test should be ignored, and the 
connection should be direct and obvious, not strained and cir- 
cuitous. 

A coal strike is a threatened interruption to the supplying of 
man’s needs. Coal is a resource and its use is indispensable in 
industry ; therefore a coal strike, potential or actual, may fittingly 
be included as a significant current event. A current election, be- 
ing merely the latest step in a process previously established by 
a constitutional provision, is obviously related to the curriculum. 
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The installation of a new sewage system is related to the sanitary 
principles which are studied at various grade levels ; dearly such 
an item is worthy of attention. Rumors of uprisings in any coun- 
try of the world may be important, for we, as a member of the 
United Nations, now share the responsibility of maintaining 
peace. 

The selection of events on the basi3 of their connection with 
the curriculum is not merely a good technical formula; it is a 
sound and defensible principle. A supervisor or patron might 
properly object to the indiscriminate consideration in the class- 
room of all kinds of events. The teacher who shows that the 
selected topics are related to the curriculum not only gives a good 
technical reason for indusion ; she also shows that she is following 
a sound prindple. 

The teacher might develop a conscious scale of importance for 
measuring news items. This scale can be worked out with the 
help of the pupils. Spirited debates are likely to ensue as to the 
relative importance of many of the areas. The following areas of 
news are in order from least to most important. While this par- 
ticular scale may satisfy no one it may cause others to rank news 
items according to some scale of value. 

AREAS OF NEWS 

(Arranged in ascending order of importance — illustrative only) 

1. Odd and humorous occurrences 

2. Sports 

3. Divorces and scandals 

4. Advertisements 

5. Religion and churches 

6. Entertainment — films, radio, television 

7. Society and clubs 

8. Music, art, literature 

9. Speeches, conventions, resolutions, protests 

to. Local news and politics 

11. Crime — fights, murders, frauds, etc. 

12. Fires 

13. Weather 

14. State government and politics 

15. Accidents, automobile and ' 

16. Court trials and invest!^ 
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17. Science and invention 

18. Disasters — earthquakes, floods, etc. 

19. Prominent persons 
40. Labor and strikes 

21. Health and medicine 

22. Education 

23. Prices and wages 

24. Federal agencies, cabinet, court decisions 

25. Business-employment, production, transportation 

26. Foreign affairs 

27. Congress 

28. President 

29. War 

30. United Nations 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTING CURRENT EVENTS 
Faced with the problems of evaluating and selecting current 
materials for classroom use, the teacher needs the guidance of 
some valid criteria. The following are suggested as practicable 
standards. 

1. Suit ability . In selecting news items, the age, experience, and 
understanding of the class are factors to be considered. The cri- 
terion of suitability requires that a news item be clearly written 
and that it contain sufficient and adequate information. Such 
matters as international monetary rates of exchange, fiscal state- 
ments, and involved legal technicalities are unsuitable because of 
their difficulty. Some reports are written too cleverly to be un- 
derstandable. Some are sketchy and others are so vague and de- 
vious as to confuse the reader. 

2. Reliability. The second criterion for selecting news items is 
reliability. The report should have the earmarks of both internal 
and external accuracy. The reader must distinguish between ru- 
mor and truth, fact and opinion, verity and propaganda. He must 
remember and compare previous reports and past events with 
present reports. He must consider the particular viewpoint that 
a person, organization, institution, or agency is likely to express. 
Ascertaining the reliability of an item will ordinarily involve the 
use of more than one source of information. 
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most of them should have some practical value to a reasonable 
number of readers. 

6. Import. What is the meaning of a particular event, what does 
ft signify, what is its import ? Today there are innumerable in- 
terpreters — such as news analysts, editorialists, columnists, com- 
mentators, writers, and speakers — who analyze, evaluate, and 
appraise national and international affairs. In that they stimu- 
late thoughtful appraisal, these interpreters make a valuable con- 
tribution. Their opinions and conclusions are often valid and 
helpful. They should not, however, supplant the individual’s 
efforts to make his own interpretations and to be bis own analyst. 
The import of an event is sometimes indicated by the timing 
of a news release. And again, the very absence of news may be 
significant. 

7. Portent. One seldom reads a significant news item without 
speculating upon its portent for the future. Will we become in- 
volved in another war? Are we in danger of losing our civil 
rights? Will prices remain high? What will be done about 
housing? These are a few of the questions Americans are asking 
as they scan the news for information that will shed light on fu- 
ture developments. Journalists wrote pages and pages of specu- 
lation on the import and portent of the presidential election of 
1948 Foreign commentators have written extensively on the 
portent of our vast armament program. While this criterion ap- 
plies to a relatively small number of items, it is a significantly 
influential factor in determining the actions of individuals and 
the policies of nations. 

8. Consequence. This criterion indicates the effects or results 
of a reported development. It may be divided into a four-step 
scale, consisting of (1) inert, (2) significant, (3) urgent, and 
(4) critical. For example, an oddity in the day’s news has small 
consequence ; it is inert. An item about a new irrigation dam is 
significant. A report of a rising rebellion is urgent, and the news 
about an earthquake indicates a critical situation. Newspaper 
headlines sometimes imply that every event of an urgent nature 
is a crisis. Crises are precipitated by such events as the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor, a destructive hurricane, an uncontrolled epi- 
demic, a disastrous flood, an explosion, an accident — something 
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devastalingly final. A news item may be important on the basis 
of its urgency' if it indicates sudden or radical change. Conditions 
calling for immediate action or decision also rank high on the 
scale of consequence. 

9. Notability. Criterion number nine takes into account the 
prominence and influence of persons, groups, and countries. If the 
head of a government makes a statement or announces a decision 
it is important because of his official position. Actors, scientists, 
and writers make the headlines because of their achievements. 
The National Association of Manufacturers, the Committee of 
Atomic Scientists, and the National Council for the Social Studies 
receive attention in the press and influence people in proportion 
to their notability. The affairs and policies of large and power- 
ful countries are much more significant than are those of small 
countries. News of the United Nations is notable because its 
membership includes large and influential countries. 

10. Continuity. The tenth criterion applies to three kinds of 
news items: (1) those which deal with a continuing event; <2) 
those which reveal trends; and (3) those which constitute another 
step in a continuing process. 

A trial, a strike, a war, an election campaign, or a session of 
Congress are continuing events in that they cover a series of re- 
lated incidents or occurrences. The criterion of continuity’ re- 
veals trends. The postwar trend toward militarism is obvious. 

The criterion of continuity also guides in selecting those items 
which indicate developments in continuing processes. Migrating 
to more favored environments, developing the art of government, 
achieving national independence, and securing religious and intel- 
lectual freedom are examples of timeless, inclusive processes. 
China’s efforts to emerge from feudalism have constituted a long 
and costly process. News about strikes, labor laws, safely regu- 
lations, automobile accidents, and licensing of radio and television 
are a few examples of items which show the continuing process of 
social adjustment to modem inventions. 

In the practical application of these criteria all news items 
should meet the two irreducible criteria of suitability and reliabil- 
ity. When an item proves to be suitable and reliable it may then 
be evaluated according to the other criteria. News may be se- 
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iected on .bo basis oi .ban on. *»jg ‘ " *3 

demarcation between the critena ot scope and no.abtltlj , P 
and portent, and other closely related criteria. 

PROCEDURES IN UT1EIZING CURRENT EVENTS 

schools are as follows: 

, Textbook Method. In rising this method the pup.ls late ^ap- 
plied with copies o! a weekly news magazine «, ten espec^ 
lor the purpose. Good magazines are available J 

grades and lor the junior high school classes J 1 * J“™*” 
the class thus have a common basis of selection. ■ 

posed to read all or selected parts o! the magazin^nd report 
class on his readings. This is, oi course, the baMsl account 
the method. Fortunately many teachers use variety and ■“» 

tion, Committees are appointed, projects worked out, a 

and enriching experience results from the use 
when it is properly taught. 

2. Project Method. The project method is handled in a variety 
of ways. The class may organize as a congress, debating s y, 
forum, dub, parliament, or conference. For an activity itmy 
maintain a bulletin board, edit a newspaper, make scrapbook, 
write tests, broadcast news, draw cartoons, dramatize events, 
manage visits, conduct a question box, or write editorial, 
handling current events in this manner the class needs a va y 
of books, newspapers, and magazines. The pupil news wag 
are just as useful in this method as they are for the one descriD 
above. 

3 . Laboratory Method. This plan may involve all the elements 
described in the two preceding sections, but theoretically its es- 
sential feature is a good supply of materials, such as newspapers, 
magazines, maps, folders, pictures, clippings, and books. The pe- 
riod is devoted to guided reading and study. The pupils are ree 
to make such reports and carry on such activities as they pre er. 
4. Topical Method. In studying current events by the topical 
plan the teacher and class divide them into categories, such as 
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Congress, national politics, foreign affairs, commerce, medicine, 
science, industry, state, local, social, etc. The headings should 
probably be reconsidered and changed from time to time. A pu- 
pil or a committee may volunteer to keep up with one area and to 
make reports regularly or in accordance with the nature of de- 
velopments in each area. In this plan too it is naturally a great 
advantage for each pupil to have a pupil news magazine. 

The success of any of these methods depends largely upon the 
interest which the teacher has in the subject, the kind of equip- 
ment available, the freedom of pupil discussion, the wisdom of the 
selection, and upon all those other factors which make the dif- 
ference between a live and a dead classroom. The routine re- 
ports, written summaries, and other mechanical requirements are 
not usually successful. By a few searching questions or a brief 
written test the teacher should discover those who are prepared. 
When a class is informed, the greatest value is derived from dis- 
cussion and further research upon disputed or doubtful points. 

SUGGESTED PUPIL ACTIVITIES 

In vitalizing current events the pupils can make use of some 
of the following suggested activities. 

1. Serve on rotating committees, prepare and give a current 
events test to the remainder of the class. 

2. Using outline maps, prepare spot news maps of the world, the 
United States, the state, and the city. 

3. Report the opinions of a few citizens whom they have inter- 
viewed concerning some controversial current development. 

4- Prepare a weekly glossary of names, places, and events. 

5. Prepare a class book of cartoons. 

6. Prepare a picture book of current happenings. 

7. Prepare a list of national or local problems based upon current 
news items. 

8. Maintain a news bulletin board. 

9. Edit a class newspaper. 

xo. Dramatize events. 

11. Visit a newspaper office. 

12. Collect and organize dippings on a variety of subjects. 

13. Plan and present an assembly program of current events. 

14. Listen to and analyze radio broadcasts of current events. 
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Teachers usually adopt one or more school papers and make 
them available for pupil use. Like textbooks, they are used in 
a variety of ways, ranging from complete dependence to inciden- 
tal reference. As pupils ascend the grade scale they are exposed 
to the school paper on the next level of difficulty. Before leaving 
school it is desirable that students receive some guidance in the 
reading of newspapers. 

A program of current affairs should not depend wholly upon 
school papers Radio and television programs, booklets, pam- 
phlets, weekly and monthly magazines, spot news maps, news 
reels, and a variety of other sources are available. Fortunately 
teachers are thus able to provide the current events program with 
rich and varied materials. 
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UTILIZING 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


VALUES OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS 
Visual and auditory aids are varied, numerous, and conven- 
ient. Most of them can be used to aid teaching and facilitate 
learning. It therefore seems appropriate to refer to them as either 
“ materials ” or “ aids," for obviously they are both. The term 
visual and auditory aids refers to still pictures, projected or un- 
projected; to motion pictures, silent and sound; to television, 
slides, filmstrips, recordings, transcriptions, graphs, charts, maps, 
tables, lists, diagrams, dioramas, models, specimens, posters, car- 
toons, radios, and records. The term also denotes the places and 
implements through which the aids are utilized, such as black- 
boards, bulletin boards, projectors, record players, stereoscopes, 
museums, and collections. 

Visual aids supply new experiences and new imagery. While 
oral descriptions call forth whatever relevant concepts the pupil 
has already acquired through previous experience, a picture, a 
model, or a specimen actually extends the limits of experience. 
The ability to analyze, compare, generalize, and synthesize must 
rest upon the broad base of experience. If the pupil has had in- 
sufficient experience, it is idle to call upon him to deal with 
abstractions involving such experiences. The basic question 
which should precede the use of visual aids is, Has the pupil had 
the necessary experience? If the answer is in the negative, the 
teacher will in most instances do well to try some type of visual 
aid. 

The young and less intelligent pupils are necessarily limited 
as to experience. It therefore follows that, holding intelligence 
constant, the value of visual aids varies inversely with age. It 
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also follows that their value varies inversely with intelligence. 
CThis analysis furnishes a general principle of guidance in the use 
of visual aids. The first-grade child may enjoy a sand table; 
the sixth-grade child will scorn the useless repetition of such an 
experience. The seventh-grade pupil may enjoy dipping pic- 
tures ; but the bright student of the eleventh grade will disdain 
such busy work. Similarly, it follows that on any grade level 
differentiated assignments may well provide for having slower 
pupils use more pictorial material while the brighter students are 
doing more reading. 

Visual aids properly used cannot justly be regarded as supple- 
mentary learning; they are fundamental. They furnish experi- 
ence; they fadlitate the assodation of object and word; they 
save the pupil’s time ; they provide simple and authentic informa- 
tion; they enrich and extend one's appreriation ; they furnish 
pleasant entertainment ; they provide a simplified view of com- 
plicated data ; they stimulate the imagination ; and they develop 
the pupil’s powers of observation. Visual aids may need explana- 
tions, but they do not need translators; they speak a universal 
language of form, color, position, and motion. They constitute 
one of the royal roads to learning^ 

ADVANTAGES OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
i. Learning and sensory experience. An adequate background 
of sensory experience is a prerequisite to all learning. New words 
and unfamiliar phrases are verbalisms until they are attached to 
specific elements of one’s experience. With understanding comes 
the ability to visualize the meaning o! a word or phrase, to attach 
sensory experiences to it. Knowing what a cow looks like, how 
large it is, what sounds it makes, what type of habitat it requires, 
and what use man makes of it are all essential to understanding 
the word. Seeing a cow in her natural environment is the direct 
way for a child to leant these facts. Following a coal miner 
through his day’s work and watching the grading, sorting, and 
loading of the coal provides direct learning about the coal indus- 
try. The advantages of direct experiences to beginners in any 
field are obvious. It is also obvious, as pointed out in Chapter 6, 
that many of the facts, events, concepts, and understandings 
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more time in learning the facts than is required by the indirect 
learning experience. 

3. A supplement to direct experience. Even when it is pos- 
sible for children to have a direct experience, it must be supple- 
mented by vicarious learning. Primary pupils may visit the 
comer mailbox to mail a letter and see it collected by a postman. 
They may visit the post office to see letters taken one step further 
on their journey. They will learn still more about the postal sys- 
tem if these direct learning experiences are followed by a study of 
such a film as “A Letter to Grandmother ” (Coronet, 2 reels). 
They will see a letter carried from the corner mailbox .to its des- 
tination on a rural route, with each step of the journey clearly 
shown. Then they will follow a parcel post package back along 
the same route, from grandmother to grandchild. Study of the 
film will make the class trips to the mailbox and local post office 
more meaningful, as well as add to the information gained from 
such trips. 

4. Motivation through audio-visual materials. Children, like 
adults, enjoy looking at pictures, going to movies, listening to the 
radio, and watching television. The pleasurable associations 
built up in connection with picture-book, film, and radio programs 
carry over to the classroom use of the same mediums. Audio- 
visual materials in the classroom have the same vividness, clarity, 
and dramatic appeal. These qualities can be used to hold atten- 
tion and stimulate new interests and activities. Motivation is 
high in the list of values to be derived from the use of audio-visual 
aids. 

5. A basic source for the primary grades. In the primary 
grades most of the child's learning is necessarily based on sources 
other than the printed page. While the skills of reading and 
writing are being taught, much school time is spent in oral activi- 
ties. Social studies concepts presented during these early years 
may be developed largely through pictures, recordings, motion 
pictures, and other audio-visual suds. 

6. An effective aid for the poor reader. The pupil who cannot 
read well labors under a tremendous handicap if the textbook is 
his only source of social studies information. He cannot partici- 
pate in discussions and other class activities because he has little 
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use than for another. Many pictures, films, models, maps, and 
recordings, however, can be used in more than one connection. 

2. Audio-visual materials require effor t. The impressive re- 
sults which are obtained through audio-visual materials do not 
come automatically. They must be studied, not merely presented. 
Effective teaching with any type of material and in any stage of 
the learning process d gmands planning by the teacher, motivation 
of the pupil, presentation of the material, discussion by pupil and 
teacher, drawing of conclusions, and some type of evaluation. 
Effective use of audio-visual aids demands that these same steps 
be carried out, 

3. C hoosing appr opriate mat erials . In making a selection of 
sensory materials, the teacher should consider three major cri- 
teria. What type will best serve the purpose? If motion is nec- 
essary to present the concept, the use of a moving picture is im- 
plied. Unless sound will add to the clarification, a silent film 
may be chosen. If motion is not necessary, still pictures or mod- 
els may be used. Black and white representation may be inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory, in which case a colored one can be 

* substituted. 


The second criterion is to select aid tha{ is neither too dif - 
ficult nor ton simplp , i n other words, one that is well graded to 


the maturity, interests, and abilities of the pupils. Past experi- 
ence is some guide to what will be effective, and the nature of the 
unit with its range of activities will also be indicative. 


Ealam*ing the audio-visual program as a whole is the third 
problem in selecting material. Using the same type of sensory- 
material continually and limiting that which is used to one or 


two types produces m<ja$Hjjny. On the other hand, using too 
many different materials at one time lessens their effectiveness. 


In order to decide whether proposed materials meet these cri- 
teria, the teacher must examine the pictures or graphs, preview 
the films, or hear the recordings which she is considering. Know.: 
ing_hcfo rehand t he character and action of the sensory aid is es r 
seQtial. This principle may seem obvious, but a study of current 
practices in the use of audio-visual materials shows that it is too 


often ignored. Most teachers would not assign a textbook lesson 
without knowing what the pages contain; neither should they 
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show a film or play a recording without knowing more than the 

title. 

4 - Planning the use of audio-usual materials. Too fre- 
quently teachers have previewed films and made the decision as 
to their showing without securing the aid, advice, or consent of 
pupils. Teacher-pupil planning i n this area seems to have lagged 
behind its application in general. The cost of the material, the 
assumed instructional value, and the inconvenience oi enlist- 
ing pupil participation in advance may explain but do not justify 
this neglect. Certainly the pupils could and would raise per- 
tinent questions, and their participation need not prevent the 
teacher from developing all the values which she sees in the film, 
picture, or object. Tbu3 the successful use of a sensory aid in- 
volves p upil realization of its value, plans for its utilization, effec- 
tive display, ample discussion, and a subsequent interweaving of 
the results into the larger pattern of the unit, topic, or problem. 

5. Presentation. The presentation of an aid s hould be delibcr - 
ale-and-unhurriedr- Obviously, the picture, film, or object should 
be visible and audible. If possible, it is desirable to pause occa- 
sionally for questions and comments. The presentation is more 
effective if an air of relaxation and appreciation prevails. Fear of 
a subsequent test may mar the pleasure and lessen the value of 
the aid. 

6. Evaluation. Discussion and evaluation may well follow im- 
mediately after the use of the audio-visual aid. Errors or mis- 
conceptions can be corrected or clarified. Formal testing can be 
used or it can be postponed until the end of the unit. The teacher 
should evaluate her selection of the aid and the method of presen- 
tation, and obtain the reactions and opinions of the pupils. She 
might well file a notation of her experience and make a recom- 
mendation as to the further use of the specific aid. 

utilizing pictures 

Still pictures constitute one of the most valuable sensory’ aids 
for the elementary social studies teacher. They have most of the 
teaching values associated with audio-visual materials in gen- 
eral, and each type of still picture has special values of its own. 
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Unprojected stills or flat pictures indude black and white prints, 
photographs, line drawings, paintings, colored pictures, and varia- 
tions of each of these. By using an opaque projector, flat pic- 
tures can be shown on a screen in greatly enlarged size. Other 
forms of projected still pictures include glass slides, film slides, 
and filmstrips. 

Modern reproduction methods have made dear, vlvTd stills or 
flat pictures available on almost every topic in elementary school 
social studies. Home life, the community, faraway lands, peo- 
ples, and other scenes are available. Flat pictures are a flexible 
aid; many of them can be used at every stage of the teaching 
process. They can be *■— ~ ,c to bring 

full understanding. Individual children can work with them, 
each child at his own place. Pictures have a special appeal for 
elementary pupils. They are cheap and convenientrbeirlg obtain- 
able either by purchase or by consistent dipping from newspapers 
and magazines. 

-Projected -or unprojected, a still picture should meet certain 
basic standards to be an acceptable aid for use^n 'the ' social 
studies: 

1. Difficulty. Appropriate for pupils of the grade level involved; 
not bewilderingly complex, nor too simple to interest the group. 

2. Significance. Presents a process, event, or some point of im- 
portance. Pictures of monuments, buildings, etc. are likely to 
have little significance without extensive explanation- by the 
teacher, and are often not worth the time required. 

3. Accuracy. Gives a correct general impression rather than em- 
phasizing the picturesque or the exceptional. 

4. Proportion. Contains some object (as a man) which will give 
perspective to the objects shown in the picture. 

5. Clarity. Distinct and free of blemishes. 

6. Attractiveness. Pleasing in arrangement and use of color. 

7. Caption. Explains, identifies, or interprets the picture. 

8. Interest. Is of essential interest to pupils because it provides 
information which helps to solve some problem on which they 
are working or raises new questions and ideas which contribute 
to further study. 

9. Size. For group study without projection a picture should be 
large enough to be seen from all parts of the room; for indi- 
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vidual study it should be small enough for children to handle 
easily. 

Still pictures can be used as the basis for innumerable activities 
in the social studies classroom. Each one in the following list is 
capable of variation, and each will suggest others. 

1. To introduce a new topic, place a few pertinent pictures so the 
pupils will see them as they enter the room. Their reactions 
will help to introduce the new topic or unit. 

2. Suggest that the pupils develop a list of questions for which the 
picture supplies answers. Place the questions an the chalk- 
board or clip them to the picture. 

3. For review, exhibit pictures without captions; let the class name 
them and justify the titles; or use as a test. 

4. Let the class make illustrations for the unit. Still pictures of 
various types should be available for consultation, not copying. 
This activity will result in greater discernment. 

Pictures and diagrams which have been reproduced on glass 
slides can be shown with a lantern-slide projector. A picture 
gains in depth and vividness when it is projected on a screen; 
and since it is greatly enlarged, the pupils can study and discuss 
it as a group. 

Many pictures dealing with social studies topics are available 
in this medium, and pupils enjoy making illustrative slides of 
their own. While commercially prepared slides are relatively 
costly, the materials for making them are inexpensive. The same 
slide can be used repeatedly. The simplicity of operating the 
lantern-slide projector and the vividness of the picture make this 
sensory aid extremely useful in the social studies class. 

The filmstrip projector is used to reproduce a series of scenes, 
drawings, or diagrams which have been placed in order on a strip 
of film. A filmstrip attachment can be added to the lantern-slide 
projector. Both the projector and the filmstrip are relatively 
cheap, light, and convenient. Numerous social studies materials 
are available in this medium, and amateur photographers can eas- 
ily prepare their own filmstrips at little expense. 

By means of an opaque projector, flat pictures can be projected 
in greatly enlarged size. Pictures from magazines and books as 
well as separate ones can be shown. The room must be much 
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darker for the successful use of an opaque projector than is neces- 
sary for showing lantern slides. The projector is large and heavy, 
and is more difficult to operate than other types of projectors, n 
the conditions required for successful use can be achieved, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the social studies teacher can locate 
maximum of opaque projection materials with a minimum ot 
time, effort, and expense. 

Stereoscopes. The vividness of a three-dimensional reproduction 
can be achieved through the use of the stereograph and its P ro J e ^ 
tion instrument, the stereoscope. Its three-dimensional enect is 
obtained by mounting side by side two pictures of the same o 
ject, taken from different angles. The double picture becomes 
one when viewed through the stereoscope. Stereographs are in- 
expensive, available in a variety of scenes, and simple to use. 
Since each individual must handle the stereoscope, it is not suit- 
able for group instruction. With a minimum of directions, ques- 
tions, and notes, however, individual pupils can make excellent 
use of stereographs. 

UTILIZING MOTION PICTURES 

The motion picture added a very important element to visual 
instruction. Soon after the First World War schools began to 
make extensive use of it, and since 1931 they have used sound 
pictures. Within the last few years television has been intro- 
duced into some schools. 

Research and experimentation justify the conclusion that mo- 
tion pictures make some very definite contributions to teaching 
and learning. They have the following advantages or merits. 

ADVANTAGES OF MOTION PICTURES 

1. Provide motivation 

2. Extend the range of experience 

3. Aid the poor reader and slow learner especially 

4. Are highly valuable for introducing new materials 

5. Can clarify processes and procedures 

6. Increase the amount learned within a specified time 

7. Strengthen retention 

8. Clarify perceptions, concepts, and understanding 

9. Encourage further reading and study 
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10. Produce more and better group discussions 

11. Reinforce other methods of learning 

The general principles for using visual aids apply to motion 
pictures. In addition, other precautions must be taken. The 
teacher should view the film and deride upon its fitness before 
presenting it to the class. Sometimes a crude scene, a ribald joke, 
or an irrelevant portion will tend to vitiate the entire film. Some- 
times the teacher will discover that the picture stresses other fac- 
tors than those on which he seeks help. 

The following characteristics may serve as guides to selecting 
good films : 

1. It contributes to the development of the unit. 

2. The photography is clear and artistic. 

3. The sound is appropriate and easily understood. 

4. The film is authentic, free from inaccuracies, misinterpretations, 
outdated materials, and propaganda. 

5. The vocabulary and subject matter are properly graded for the 
class. 

6. The acting is adequate. 

7. The film is interesting to the children. 

8. A sufficient number of activities can be developed from the film 
to justify its use. 

Investigators of the effectiveness of films are agreed in saying 
that oral instruction and discussion add materially to their value. 
The classroom setting seems also to influence the outcomes, for 
the films exhibited in classrooms are viewed more seriously and 
undei more normal conditions than prevail in the larger group 
that would gather in the auditorium. 

The mechanical problems of presenting films are also greater 
than with most types of visual aids. The obtaining of the film, 
the setting up of the projection machine, and the timing of the 
exhibition require that the teacher exercise great care in planning 
his work. Even though the school owns both the projector and 
the film, the proper presentation requires planning, which in- 
cludes previous instruction and subsequent discussion. 

Having selected and shown a suitable film, the teacher should 
be solicitous that it yield its maximum value. The discussion 
and evaluation that follow can largely determine the permanent 
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reactions oi the pupils. Tossibly the loUomng sugscstions may 
prove helpful : 

1. Notice examples of basic processes such as interdependence 
conservation, conflict, and cooperation. Relate them to 

2. Classify the actors as to their social or antisocial roles. 

3. Detect inconsistencies of statement, time, place, etc. 

4. Select for discussion the difficult words or complicated be a\ 
ior of actors. 

5. Emphasize a few major aspects and omit many details. 

6. Encourage frank appraisals by the pupils. 

7. Ask for suggestions as to the nature of the next films. 

8. Utilize ideas and scenes for costumes, drawings, and drama- 
tizations. 

9. List its good features and its shortcomings, 
xo. Summarize its value. 

In order to use motion pictures effectively, both the xfimm. 
sound films and filmstrips, it is desirable that teachers keep in- 
formed concerning the best techniques and procedures of presen- 
tation and that they choose films critically and carefully. Four 
steps in carrying out this purpose may be indicated: (1) Read 
a specific guide such as William II. Hartley’s leaflet Haw to 
Use a Motion Picture, 1951 (National Council for the Social 
Studies), or his Guide to Audio-Visual Materials for Elementary 
School Social Studies, 1950 (Rambler Tress, New York); the 
Eighteenth Yearbook: Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in 
the Social Studies (1947); Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching (Dryden Tress, 1946) ; and William II. Hartley's 
Selected Films for American History and Problems (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. Supplement, 194$)- ( *) ® e * 
cure the latest catalogues of teaching films from the major dis- 
tributors listed at the end of the chapter. (3) Secure information 
concerning local distributors, such as the extension division of a 
university, the public library, or commercial rental agencies. 
(4) Keep informed of the latest developments by reading the 
monthly section " Sight and Sound ” in Social Education. The 
teacher who follows this four-point program will be informed 
concerning motion pictures. 
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UTILIZING AUDITORY AIDS 

The phenomenal development of the radio from crystal sets to 
the complicated mechanisms of today and from a few hundred 
sets in the early 1920's to about 75,000,000 in 1952 has resulted in 
its utilization by schools. While it introduces no new method 
the radio does facilitate the widespread distribution of the words 
of capable speakers. The exacting time limits, the size of the 
audience, and the solicitude of the sponsor usually guarantee 
careful preparation, effective delivery, and the selection of inter- 
esting materials. One of the most encouraging aspects is the re- 
markable increase in the number of programs which can accu- 
rately be called educational, and particularly of those which are 
useful in teaching the social studies. 

Some classes in New York City used radio programs in the 
classroom as early as 1923. Later in the decade of the twenties 
the Ohio School of the Air popularized the use of the radio in the 
schools. Several large cities and many smaller cities now produce 
radio programs designed specifically for classes. 

The radio can serve a number of purposes whether the class 
utilizes national or local programs. The students can hear the 
President’s message to Congress, the speech of a prominent for- 
eign visitor, the news of battles, and reports of the latest events 
from all pans of the country. Transcriptions of many programs 
can be secured and used at hours which are convenient for the 
classes. Thus radio programs can enrich the daily lesson, furnish 
vivid contacts with the world, and keep teachers and students up 
to date. Under the careful guidance of the teacher the programs 
can be used to train the students to listen with attention and 
discrimination. Subsequent discussions can be used to develop 
critical and constructive reactions. It is possible that the pro- 
grams tend to develop better standards of speech and pronuncia- 
tion, although some affectations seem to gather respectability, 
thus introducing a kind of banal artificiality and uniformity. The 
enormous percentage of time devoted to advertising is at once a 
reflection upon the tastes of advertisers and a tribute to the long- 
suffering patience of the American public. 

. The growing use of radio transcriptions by discs, wire, and tape 
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recording promises to solve the problem ot schedding, tor *sses 
can reproduce almost any broadcast at any “ department 

at the cost oi a lew cents. In Minnesota the State Depat^' 
of Education is carrying on an extensive program In 

•which involves only the transportation costs of the recor 8 • 
addition to radio programs the voices of famous person , 
productions from various parts of the world, and d 
of great moments in history are available. 


Now that recorders and tape machines are relatively 


sive, some schools are supplying them for classroom use. Pupds 
are highly motivated when they realize that a permanent record 
is to be made of their report, dramatization, or group activity. 

Existing radio programs may be classified in three groups . 
commercial programs, many of which are excellent an ma 
more of which are marred by the whining insistence of j 

(2) educational programs, such as those sponsored by the Na 10 
Education Association, colleges and universities, and civic organ 
zations; (3) programs which are prepared by educators speci - 
cally for class instruction, such as the broadcasts in Chicago an 
Cleveland. The teacher and class can utilize some programs from 
each group, but the educational ones deserve most frequent atten- 
tion. 

Certain steps should be taken to insure the best returns fro 
broadcasts. The program should be selected carefully ; its appro- 
priateness and its probable contribution should be examine . 
The radio material should be integrated with the work of t e 
classroom. The age of the group should be considered in select- 
ing programs. The class should be given the background of the 
broadcast and should set up some plan for purposeful listening. 
The program should be followed with such supplementary work 
as will insure its permanent value. 

The radio should be regarded as an ally and not as a substitute 
teacher. The difficulties of using radio programs are many, and 
even when they are overcome one must not expect too much. The 
programs should be used occasionally for specific purposes rather 
than regularly as a habit. The radio, like the motion picture, has 
a contribution to make and teachers should make use of its best 
values. 
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Television is the latest arrival among the aids to teaching and 
learning the social studies. It is a combination of radio and mo- 
tion pictures. Its possibilities are almost beyond conjecture, but 
its immediate future is clouded by the same commercial neces- 
sities that have afflicted radio for so many years. Some schools 
have already introduced television, others are planning to do so, 
and still others are waiting for improved mechanisms and better 
programs with more definite educational values. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GLOBES 

A globe is a model of the earth on which there is a map. This 
map with its curved surface is a more accurate representation of 
the earth’s surface than can be shown on a flat map. For adults 
a globe simplifies the mysteries of sphericity, inclination, rota- 
tion, latitude, and longitude, and for children it constitutes the 
best possible introduction to such concepts. While the youngest 
pupil concedes that the world is round, he has difficulty in under- 
standing the fact. Constant experience with a globe finally 
brings conviction and understanding. 

The globe should be used as the point of departure in studying 
the earth. Simplified globes which provide a graduated approach 
to the study of the earth are available. From them the pupil can 
derive ideas of direction, the relative areas of land and water, 
the number, size, and shape of the hemispheres, the function of 
the equator, and in the upper grades, the necessity of latitude and 
longitude. 

The use of the globe should be frequent and prolonged. When 
other types of maps are introduced they should be related to the 
globe; their inevitable inadequacies will thus become apparent. 
Ode should never graduate from the globe, and while it is still the 
principal geographic tool one should acquire an understanding of 
such concepts as 


i. Antarctic Circle 

а. Arctic Circle 

3- axis 

4- continent 

5- direction 

б . hemisphere 


7. International Date Line 

8. island 
g. latitude 

10. longitude 
it. meridian 
ra. pole 
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13. prime meridian 

14. rotation 

15. season 


17. Tropic of Cancer 

18. Tropic of Capricorn 

19. zone 


16. symbols 

The globe can be used as the source for answers to dozens of 
questions concerning direction, size, and location. In ac , 5 
questions can become a game with the globe as the teacher, 
state in the United States is nearest Africa? Which is large , 
Greenland or South America? Rank the continents in the order 
of their size. What European city is in the same latitude as New 


xoritr . ■_ f 

The basic problem in making and in understanding maps 1 
present a curved surface upon a fiat projection. The roun e 
surface of the earth can be represented accurately and clear y 
only on a globe. Thus its early and continued use in connection 
with all maps will accustom pupils to the necessary distortion 
which accompanies flat maps without instilling erroneous notions 
of their characteristics. A globe is the key to geography. 


THE NATURE OF MAPS 

A map is a representation of a part of the earth’s surface. _ It 
is a condensed and complicated form of communication. Imagine 
the difficulty of trying to describe in words the eastern shore line 
of the United States, the shape of Kentucky, or the relative posi- 
tions of Lake Michigan and the Gulf of Mexico. Try to put into 
words all the information that can be gleaned from one relatively 
simple map. Even a conscientious experimenter will desist in 
despair after a few minutes. While maps are vivid and stimu- 
lating to one who knows how to read them, they are not self- 
revealing. 

The successful use of maps requires the acquisition of new 
skills and their prolonged application to various kinds of maps. 
No teacher expects proficiency in reading until the pupil has had 
careful instruction and extensive practice, yet many pupils try to 
utilize maps without acquiring the necessary skills. Repeated 
studies have shown that many pupils do not know the conti- 
nents, zones, map symbols, latitude, or longitude. These failures 
are due to premature presentation and to the lack of map readi- 
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ness. Fortunately these shortcomings are being recognized and 
overcome. Difficult aspects, such as latitude and longitude, are 
being postponed until the upper grades. Teachers are introduc- 
ing globes and maps much more gradually and are stressing the 
acquisition of the necessary skills. 

A map is not a picture, but a representation. It should not be 
regarded as the reality, but as a symbol of the reality. There is 
apparently no reason to regret the fact that the word England 
calls forth the visual image of a map. Probably such a symbol is 
as useful as any other, and it apparently functions inevitably 
unless the student has visited and learned to know the area men- 
tioned. Even when he knows the area well he is likely to substi- 
tute the map for the reality if the area is mentioned only in a 
casual connection ; and for practical purposes there seems to be 
no reason why a person’s thoughts should run from Cleveland to 
Cincinnati, from Toledo to Marietta, and over all the intervening 
spaces, merely because someone has pronounced the word “ Ohio.” 
Such mental vagabondage would destroy continuity of thought. 
The practice of visualizing maps instead of areas is for most pur- 
poses satisfactory, provided the pupil does not confuse the two. 

MAP TECHNIQUES 

Maps serve their functions by making use of a variety of de- 
vices, techniques, and symbols. The most frequently used tech- 
niques should be recognized, learned, and appreciated. The fol- 
lowing are the basic ones which characterize many maps.* 
i. Directions. A map is plotted on a grid, the network of par- 
allels and meridians that we see on the globe and by which we can 
accurately locate every tiny place on the earth. These lines serve 
another purpose: they show us true direction. Meridians are 
true north-south lines. North is always toward the north pole 
along a meridian line. South is toward the south pole along a 
meridian line. Parallels, which on the globe intersect meridians 
at right angles, are true east-west lines. Understanding these 
facts will insure correct reading of direction on the globe and on 

1 For parti of this and the following section I am indebted to Denoyer- 
Grppert Company who give me permission to otiliie my Twathi* [ SotUI Stttditt 
Tiroutk If apt. Chicago, itu?. 
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all maps including the polar projections. Due to much use of 
the Mercator map in the past, many of us have learned n 
toward the top of the map, east toward the right, and so lor , 
which holds for the rectangular Mercator grid; but if >'° u 
watch the grid on each map you use, you will sec the sound toss* 
for reading direction by the meridians 3 nd the parallels, un 
polyconic projection the center of the United States may appe 
to sag southward below the comers of Maine and W ashing on. 
Close attention to the parallel, however, will show that the nor - 
emmost part of the United States is a little projection of 


nesoia. _ , 

2. Distance. Distance on maps can be indicated in one of tnree 
ways: (i) by a statement in words, such as “ one inch to a hun- 
dred miles”; (2) by a scale divided into convenient fractions rep- 
resenting so many miles; or (3) by a fraction such as i/too or 
1/500,000,000. In this fractional scale the numerator represen 
the distance on the map and the denominator represents the num- 
ber of the same units of actual distance on the earth. Thus the 
fraction expresses the ratio of the map to actuality. In addition 
to these three devices for indicating distance, some maps lndi«te 
a time-scale, such as “ New York to Los Angeles, 9 hours.” For 
advanced students the conversion of degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude oners an excellent exercise. 

3. Area. Area is, of course, the result of multiplying dimensions. 
The area of two continents or states can be compared if they are 
both on the same map or if they are on maps drawn to the same 
scale. Failure to remember this precaution has caused many per- 
sons to assume that Utah is about the size of Ohio. This com- 
parison can be made on projections which do not distort area. It 
can be made on a Mercator Projection only if the two areas arc 
in the same latitude and are relatively small in extent ; otherwise 
the higher latitude area will appear to be larger than it actually 
is. For accurate comparisons of larger areas, a large globe should 
also be used, and areas checked by figures from an atlas. 

4. Colors. The use of colors by map-makers has enabled them 
to show a great variety of features, events, and data. By colors 
they indicate altitudes, product regions, political divisions, cli- 
matic belts, population density, racial groups, political leanings, 
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natural products, and an endless variety of data. However, the 
most effective maps limit the variety of data on any one map. 

5- Symbols. Numerous symbols are used to show the location, 
extent, and arrangement of various kinds of data. The simplest 
and easiest symbols are those which picture the data, such as a 
cow for herds, a soldier for an army, a smokestack for factories, 
and buildings for cities. Such realistic symbols have severe limi- 
tations in actual use, and conventional symbols must be explained 
from the map legend and their reading carefully taught. For ex- 
ample a wavy line represents a river, a cross line a waterfall, and 
a hachure a mountain. Still more abstract are various stamps for 
cities, unbroken red lines for railroads, broken ones for steamer 
routes, dotted ones for caravan routes, and purple lines for air- 
ways. 

FUNCTIONS OF MAPS 

Maps serve a variety of functions. They are a means of re- 
cording information for permanence, for clarification, for com- 
parison, and for communication. Many maps and graphs are 
made to bring into sharp focus relevant facts and patterns. A 
superintendent wants a map of his school district indicating the 
homes from which the pupils come ; a newspaper wants a map of 
its circulation area. 

The principal function of school maps is to reveal geographic, 
economic, climatic, political, historical, and other data for the sake 
of the pupils. Maps present condensed information of areas too 
large to be viewed or comprehended directly ; consequently they 
are not only aids to learning; they are the only means by which 
factors can be presented for learning. The most basic functions 
are to show: 

r. Location. Cities and states, mountains and valleys, farm 
areas and industrial centers, bays and capes, deserts and plains, 
railroads and highways, schools and churches, forts and battle- 
fields, and dcaens of other kinds of phenomena tan be located by 
means of a map. Location is shown with respect to latitude and 
longitude, with respect to political boundaries, and most impor- 
tant of all with respect to other phenomena of the same kind or 
of different kinds. Thus a map answers the basic question of 
“where?” 
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tnnran Closely related 10 location is the pattern, 
place, shape, or arrangement of the phenomena. Thus a tn p 
the United States shows that Florida is in the extreme southeast 
ern corner; that Kansas is east of Colorado; that the in 
River Sows into the Mississippi; that the Allegheny Mountains 
extend from northeast to southwest; that Chesapeake Bay e - 
tends into the heart of Maryland. So real is the presentation m 
the pattern or arrangement that the map is a kind of * ur 
of North America, Pennsylvania, the West Indies, or w ateser 
area or place is under consideration. _ , 

3. Relationships. Maps show numerous relationships beyon 
those of location, shape, and area. The harbor at the mout o 
the Hudson gives one a kind of explanation for the location and 
existence of New York. The mountains which surround Nevada 
explain its arid climate. The waterfalls along the course of a 
river show why industries grew up in those places. The location 
of the Rocky Mountains explains the devious routes which e 
railroads, highways, and airplanes follow. Every detailed map 
presents phenomena which reveal a great number of relationships. 
Not all these are apparent to the untrained eye ; in fact, only the 
trained student can see and appreciate fully this function of a 
map. But when he is trained, the map presents numerous rela- 
tionships. It is a maze of interrelationships. 

4. Varied Data. Maps are used to present a tremendous variety 
of data. They may show types of vegetation, rainfall, tempera- 
ture, racial origins, political units, election returns, population 
density, prevalence of diseases, size of family, etc. In fact, it is 
difficult to mention any kind of data which cannot be charted 
and mapped. Thus a major function of maps is to present varied 
data for ready and vivid comprehension. In such instances the 
map is both a basic language and an interpreter. It not only 
conveys its message; it also dramatizes and explains it. 

5. Chance. One of the most frequent uses of maps is to present 
geographic, social, economic, and political changes. In perform- 
ing this function the map is colored or hatched to show “ before ' 
and “ after ” ; or two or more dates are used ; or the changes are 
shown on a succession of maps, or by means of insets, or by the 
use of symbols. Thus the movement of peoples, with dates, can 
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be shown by lines or arrows as originating in one area, following 
certain routes, and terminating in another area. By such means 
the growth of a nation, the development of an industry, the ex- 
change of goods, the marches of armies, the spread of a crop (e g. 
cotton), and countless other changes can be clearly, definitively, 
and attractively presented on maps. 

6. Vicarious Experience. Maps as a source of vicarious experi- 
ence deserve mention. For the pupil who is prepared, a map is 
an invitation to travel — to see, to learn, and to understand. It 
provides endless entertainment and enlightenment. Who has not 
been thrilled by the study of a road map? The realization itself 
is often no teener than the anticipation which the map affords. 
And the greater the knowledge and insight the greater is the re- 
sponse to the map. It stands ready to communicate with those 
who have learned its language. 

MAP MAGIC 

Wouldst thou view the wide blue sea 
Or mountains high and valleys deep? 

With maps at band you need not sail 
But see the world in one wide sweep. 

Wouldst thou live on great wide plains 
Midst fields of waving, golden wheat? 

Wouldst thou look into the mine 
Or feel the smelter’s molten heat? 

Wouldst thou know where Ceylon lies, 

Where Persian Gulf its waters spread? 

Wouldst thou see where Plato walked, 

Where Cheops reigned, where Caesar bled? 

Wouldst thou go where Pickett charged 
Or ride at night with Paul Revere? 

Wouldst thou tread the Oregon Trail 
Or o’er the trace with John Sevier? 

On maps of various shades and hues 
You travel far through time and space. 

While on this far-flung trip you go 
You yet abide the self-same place. 
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KINDS OF MAPS 

There is no single, logical basis for a classification of cnaps. 
With respect to the purpose for which they are made, maps ma> 
be classified according to the data which they present, sue as 
roads, rainfall, elevation, population, history, etc. With respec 
to the manner or form of presentation, they may be classified as 
blackboard, textbook, atlas, globe, wall, or original maps. Wit 
respect to fullness or the extent of the data which they present, 
maps vary from those that present many data to those that pres- 
ent some one feature, such as elevation, or even to those that are 
mere outlines within which data are to be charted. With respect 
to artistic or material composition, maps may be printed, etched, 
or drawn, and may vary from black-and-white to multicolored. 
It is dearly apparent, then, that the various kinds of maps can- 
not be logically divided and described, and that whatever cate- 
gories are set up are not mutually exclusive but overlap and sup- 
plement one another in a most confusing manner. All these bases 
— purpose, form of presentation, fullness, and artistic composi- 
tion — are, however, important to the teacher. Maps must be 
evaluated in the light of each of these bases. 

The maps in textbooks and supplementary references have the 
advantage of convenience and pertinency. The pupil can scarcely 
escape seeing them, and their relation to the context is usually ob- 
vious. The black-and-white map that is designed to show one or 
two significant facts is perhaps the easiest type to understand. It 
is widely used and deserves to be used even more extensively. It 
is especially adapted to showing the distribution of products, po- 
litical districts, and important historical boundaries or scenes. 
This type of map is inexpensive, and can thus be used with great 
frequency. Even in a reduced size it presents its unmistakable 
message. 

In spite of its difficulty and complexity the colored map that 
presents a multitude of detail is also a necessary aid. It h3S to 
serve many purposes, and consequently presents a crowded and 
sometimes unattractive appearance.’ For several years such 

1 Teachers are very justly critical of wall maps that present too many data 
and are confusing to read. The cure is entirely a financial matter. Publishers 
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maps were printed in such deep colors as partially to obscure 
some of the detail, but within recent years the engravers and 
printers have discovered that lighter colors facilitate use and at 
the same time furnish sufficient demarcation between the various 
areas. A big general map of Europe is a necessary aid to the 
student in enabling him to grasp the relationships of the coun- 
tries, and to appreciate the sizes and locations of the various 
countries and areas. 

Pictorial maps that show such varied features as potatoes, log 
cabins, trains, fish, mechanics, and motion picture studios are 
growing in popularity. Pictorial maps have long been popular 
in the field of literature; they are becoming equally popular in 
the social studies. They make a special appeal to young readers 
and seem well designed to deepen and clarify everyone’s under- 
standing. 

Wall maps on stands or rollers are particularly useful for group 
study and class reviews. Their sire is an additional merit, for 
the pointer enables the pupil or teacher to designate the feature 
under discussion for the benefit of the whole class, thus avoiding 
the delay and confusion incident to utilizing maps individually. 
Wall maps provide help for the student who is reporting and 
needs to refer to a place, route, or area, both for his own sake and 
for the benefit of the other pupils. Fortunately several excellent 
sets are available, some of which are pictorial as well as political 
and economic. 


MAP EXERCISES 

In the primary grades pupils begin to develop map skills by 
making simple maps relating to their experiences. Working with 
the teacher, they start with simple diagrams that show the loca- 
tion of the seats and furnishings in the classroom. They may 
make a map of the schoolyard, of a city block, of a neighboring 
park, or of their trip to the grocery store. Basic concepts of lo- 
cation and direction are thus initiated. Gradually their map- 
waking and map-reading experiences may be extended. Mod* 

w°nW be willing to present only * few features and thus produce more mips. 
As tong as schools buy sets of only 14 or 36 instead of 100, however, the mips 
will continue to be crowded with detafl. 
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era textbooks provide carefully graded materials and activities 
through which elementary children may properly expand their 
knowledge and understanding of map symbols and map inter* 
pretation. 


The following exercises are designed, when spread over an extended 
period, to develop map skills by finding answers to specific questions. 
A large wall map of the United States is the equipment needed. 

x. Identify and locate the legend. 

2. Explain the purpose behind the use of a large number 
of colors. Point out, however, that in this particular 
map, there is no relationship between the states shown 
in yellow, for example, except the accident of their be- 
ing shown in the same color. The coloring here simply 
sets off one state from another. 

3. Identify each symbol and point out two examples of its 
use on the map. 

4. On the basis of the symbols decide which is larger: Ft. 
Worth or Dallas, Columbus or Milwaukee, Detroit or 
Pittsburgh, Canton or Sandusky. 

5. How are state capitals identified? 

6 . By inspection select the three largest states in descend- 
ing order of size. The fourth largest can probably not 
be identified by inspection. 

7. By inspection select the three smallest states in ascend- 
ing order of size. 

8. What is the westernmost port on the Great Lakes? 

What is the largest city on the Great Lakes? 

9. Name five cities on the Mississippi which have a popu- 
lation of over 200,000. 

10. What is the largest city in up-state New York? 

11. Which state has the most cities of over 200,000 popu- 
lation? 

12. Name two tributaries of the Colorado River. 

13. In what state does the Missouri River rise? 

14. Trace the course of the Arkansas River. 

15. Find ten instances in which a river serves as the bound- 
ary between two states. 

16. Which body of water drains the largest area — the 
Great Lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, or the Pacific Ocean? 
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17. What is the significance of the red dotted line which 
runs through four of the Great Lakes? 

18. Explain why the Tennessee River is so broad. 

19. By using the scale of miles ascertain the approximate 
distance from Minneapolis to Milwaukee; the width of 
Arizona from east to west; and the length of the Wa- 
bash River. 

20. Describe a circle around St. Louis with a radius of 100 
miles. How many cities are located within this circle? 

21 . What city is located 90° west longitude and 35° north 
latitude? 

22. What is the latitude and the longitude oi Los Angeles? 

23. The meridians of longitude are nearer together in Mon- 
tana than they are in New Mexico. How can one 
know this without measuring? 

24. The latitude of San Francisco is about 37# °. How 
can one ascertain this? 

25. What is the longitude of Denver? 

26. In what state is the northernmost part of the United 
States? The southernmost part? 

37. Which is farther east: Reno, Nevada, or Los Angeles, 
California? 

28. In what direction is Atlanta from Cincinnati? 

29. By using the scale of miles determine which is larger: 
Kansas or Pennsylvania, Colorado or Wyoming. 

30. Sketch a state on the blackboard and ask the pupils to 
identify it. Repeat this exercise for as many states as 
can easily be identified. Being a perfect rectangle ex- 
cept for the indentation on the northeastern corner, 
Kansas is a good state to use as a beginning. 

Ji. Ask the pupils to sketch states and have other pupils 
identify them. Start by asking pupils to draw outline 
maps while looking at the map. After a few such exer- 
cises ask them to draw particular states when the map 
is covered. 

3». Ask the pupils to call off the names of the states which 
touch the Mississippi. 

33. After some experience ask the pupils to name the states 
separated by the Ohio River. Have the map covered. 

34. Point out three instances on this map in which topog- 
raphy is indicated. What means is used? 
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35 . Notice the Alaska inset. Using 69 miles for *• degree, 
compute how much farther north Fairbanks is t 
Francisco; how much farther north Sitka is than Ne 

36. Notice the inset of Panama. Colon is directly south 

of what Pennsylvania city? . 

37. Measure the length of the Panama Canal on the main 

inset. Check its accuracy by measuring it again on tne 
enlarged inset within the main inset. 


One other exercise of paramount importance should be men 
tioned, namely, the construction of original maps. One s u e 
drew a map that showed the states that had produced Presidents; 
another, a map of his town ; another, a map showing the sta es 
that had contributed to the population of his own state ; ano er i 
one of his father’s farm; another, a map that indicated the a es 
that contained bass; another, a map of the houses of the pupi s. 
There is scarcely any limit to the possibilities of rearranging or 
discovering materials and presenting the results in maps. 


SPECIMENS AND MODELS 

For a sense of reality and for the promotion of understanding 
no kind of aid can surpass the thing itself. In the social studies 
there is an abundance of objects and specimens. The physical 
environment supplies the realities of geography, the economic 
processes that are observed by the children supply a host of con- 
crete materials, and museums collect numerous relics that vivify 
the p 3 St, distant places, and various cultures. 

Illustrative of the physical environment are the fields, hills, 
lakes, streams, winds, temperatures, directions, and all the reali- 
ties of the sun, moon, clouds, and stars. Illustrative of our eco- 
nomic life are money, checks, food, clothing, houses, furniture, 
and thousands of other goods. Illustrative of our social and cul- 
tural life are books, art, pictures, toys, dolls, jewelry, and orna- 
ments. Illustrative of the past are relics, weapons, letters, news- 
papers, utensils, tools, and the thousands of objects with which 
our museums are filled. All these realities convey their messages, 
reveal their utility, and Indicate how roan is using or has used 
them. 
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Building a school museum is a worth-while project for elemen- 
tary social studies classes. It is an activity with high motiva- 
tion value. If its entries are properly selected and systematically 
arranged, it soon becomes a valuable adjunct to the social studies 
classroom. Children are eager collectors, and when collecting 
for a purpose they become even more enthusiastic. Attics and 
basements will yield objects of surprising variety and value. Pa- 
trons are often glad to give or lend specimens for use in a par- 
ticular unit, and to have them listed in a permanent record. 
Many industrial firms supply schools with samples of their prod- 
uct in different stages of manufacture. Museums and commer- 
cial agencies are other sources of models and specimens. Chil- 
dren can make simple models as part of their class study. In 
order to build or shape a model or specimen correctly, the pupil 
must obtain a clear understanding of the original. Thus he may 
be led to a closer study than other types of exercises provide. 
Construction exercises must be used with care, however, for the 
time required may be out of proportion to the learning involved, 
or the activity may be lacking in meaning to the child. 

Objects, models, and specimens can be used in a variety of 
ways. 

». The pupils can collect and arrange a few specimens illustra- 
tive of the current unit. * 

2. Provide opportunity for dramatic play, utilizing the perti- 
nent objects, for example, dolls, toys, and costumes. 

3. A class committee can arrange a diorama-type display, uti- 
lizing objects pertinent to the unit ; i.e., arrange models and 
specimens on a small stage enclosed in a box — the front 
side cut away, the back provided with a setting appropriate 
for the objects. Excellent for geography and history is to 
show costumes, houses, products, methods of work, types of 
landscape in different lands and at different times. 

4. Pupils should be encouraged to discuss objects and evaluate 
their authenticity and importance. 

THE CHALKBOARD 

The chalkboard is the most frequently used visual aid. Fortu- 
nately, it has become the joint property of pupils and teacher, in- 
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stead of belonging almost wholly, as it formerly did, to the 
teacher. The chalkboard in the typical elementary room is cov- 
ered with important concepts, new words, outlines, references, an 
summaries. Emphases and variety are afforded by using variou 
colors of chalk. The following suggestions include uses whica 
teacher and pupils may find for the chalkboard : 

1. To outline a plan 

2. To emphasize a name, word, or date 

3. To indicate the spelling of a word 

4. To indicate the pronunciation of a word 

5. To establish or clarify a relationship 

6. To make a summary 

7. To develop an outline 

8. To effect a systematic review 

9. To cite a book or an article 

10. To demonstrate form and arrangement 

11. To demonstrate correct bibliographical form 

12. To draw a map 

13. To draw a cartoon 

14. To construct a graph, diagram, or chart 

15. To make a time line 

16. To show relative locations 

17. To present a list 

18'. To show classification 

19. To demonstrate position, size, or shape 

20. To ask a significant question 

2 1. To give specific directions 

23. To emphasize an important announcement 

23. To present a report 

24. To record a set of standards 

25. To record a generalization 

26. To indicate further research 

27. To record votes 

28. To tabulate opinions 

29. To make a school calendar 

BULLETIN BOARDS 

Maps, pictures, and objects can be utilized directly, but they re- 
quire a setting. For this purpose tables, shelves, and bulletin 
boards are necessary. The bulletin board serves the place of the 
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not enable one to make exact comparisons. Bar graphs are also 
easily understood. Squares, divided into parts, present m a 
series, or superimposed on the largest unit, make an interesting 
kind of graph for more mature pupils. Picture graphs are attrac- 
tive, readable, and make lasting impressions. To be dear to e e 
mentary pupils, picture graphs should be constructed of 3 series 
of uniform units, each representing the same amount, rather an 
of different sized figures intended to convey proportions e 
amounts. 

Graphs may be presented in a variety of ways. The teacher 
may construct one on the blackboard. Pupils may draw a large 
graph on poster board for class study. Reproduced on a glass 
slide, the graph can be enlarged through the lantem-slide projec- 
tor. Upper grade textbooks for social studies make frequent use 
of graphs. 

Facts which become clearer when put in order or arranged siae 
by side can be presented effectively in a chart. The time rela- 
tionship between events will be more easily remembered if the 
pupil studies a chart in which they are listed in chronological 
order, with an illustrative picture beside each. Pictorial charts 
can be prepared to clarify new terms, to illustrate relationships 
other than chronology, or to show organization. Charts, like 
graphs, may be presented in a variety of ways. Preparing a 
meaningful chart and presenting it to the class is an excellent ac- 
tivity for the pupil. Teachers should make frequent and varied 
use of graphic charts. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS DELIMITED 
The early proponents of the values and revolutionary changes 
that films and the radio would effect in education have proved to 
be poor prophets. The value of sensory aids was perceived by 
Comenius and exploited by Basedow. In fact, observant teachers 
of all times have noted the accelerated progress that resulted from 
the use of pictures, objects, and other direct experiences. Motion 
pictures, the radio, and television are unquestionably facilitating 
the acauisition of information and momotins understanding, but 
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town crier. Whatever is of interest to a pupil, a committee, or 
the class may properly find a place on the bulletin board. The 
teacher might well reserve a section for her displays and thus 
demonstrate the variety and types of suitable materials, but most 
of the board should belong to the pupils. In fact, each room 
should be equipped with two or three. They can be managed in 
succession by a committee, a club, and occasionally by an indi- 
vidual pupil. 

The contents of a bulletin board cannot be determined. The 
following types are therefore merely suggestive. 


j. Announcements 

10. Drawings 

2 . Advertisements 

11. Graphs 

3. Booklets 

12. News stories 

4. Book jackets 

13. Original maps 

5. Brief excerpts 

14. Pictures 

6. Cartoons 

15. Post cards 

7. Charts 

16. Small objects 

8. Clippings 

17. Stamps 

9. Committee reports 



The contents of a bulletin board should be changed frequently, 
thus maintaining a high degree of curiosity. While not a direct 
aid itself, the bulletin board serves as a usual repository and a 
constant motivation. 


GRAPHS AND CHARTS 

Graphs, charts, posters, tables, and lists require creation as well 
as display. They involve research, assembling, recording, and 
organizing of materials. Hence their values extend beyond the 
area of visual aids and embrace the whole field of activity and 
experience. 

Graphs are used in social studies classes to show comparison* 
of size, distance, amount, and numbers. They are a convenient 
tool for the teacher of middle grade children, but they cannot b* 
used effectively until the pupils have developed a degree of quun, 
titative comprehension. 

The circle graph provides a simple means of presenting Ap- 
proximate comparisons of quantities and sizes, although It 
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Graphs, charts, posters, tables, and lists require creation as well 
as display. They involve research, assembling, recording, and 
organizing of materials. Hence their values extend beyond the 
area of visual aids and embrace the whole field of activity and 
experience. 

Graphs are used in social studies classes to show comparisons 
of size, distance, amount, and numbers. They are a convenient 
tool for the teacher of middle grade children, but they cannot be 
used effectively until the pupils have developed a degree of quan- 
titative comprehension. 

The circle graph provides a simple means of presenting ap- 
proximate comparisons of quantities and sizes, although it does 
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not enable one to make exact comparisons. Bar graph! 
easily understood. Squares, divided into parts, prssm “? , 
series, or superimposed on the largest unit, make an 

kind oi graph lor more mature pupils, ricture graphs are a 
live, readable, and make lasting impressions. To be clear to e 
mentary pupils, picture graphs should be constructed of a 
of uniform units, each representing the same amount, rather 
of different sized figures intended to convey proportionate 
amounts. « _ 

Graphs may be presented in a variety of ways. The teacnc 
may construct one on the blackboard. Pupils may draw a large 
graph on poster board for class study. Reproduced on a 
slide, the graph can be enlarged through the lantern-slide projec 
tor. Upper grade textbooks for social studies make frequent use 
of graphs. . , 

Facts which become dearer when put in order or arranged si 
by side can be presented effectively in a chart. The time rela- 
tionship between events will be more easily remembered if the 
pupil studies a chart in which they are listed in chronologica 
order, with an illustrative picture beside each. Pictorial charts 
can be prepared to clarify new terms, to illustrate relationships 
other than chronology, or to show organization. Charts, like 
graphs, may be presented in a variety of ways. Preparing a 
meaningful chart and presenting it to the dass is an excellent ac- 
tivity for the pupil. Teachers should make frequent and varied 
use of graphic charts. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS DELIMITED 
The early proponents of the values and revolutionary changes 
that films and the radio would effect in education have proved to 
be poor prophets. The value of sensory aids was perceived by 
Comenius and exploited by Basedow. In fact, observant teachers 
of all times have noted the accelerated progress that resulted from 
the use of pictures, objects, and other direct experiences. Motion 
pictures, the radio, and television are unquestionably facilitating 
the acquisition of information and promoting understanding, but 
they are aids and not the whole process of education. They 
must be supplemented by motivating exercises, accompanied by 
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aroused interests, strengthened by the personal guidance of the 
teacher, and related to larger patterns of learning. 

It should be recognized that just any object, film, map, or pic- 
ture will not do. The selected aid must be pertinent to the pur- 
pose of the learner and related to his present interest. The in- 
discriminate use of aids is just as ineffective as the indiscriminate 
use of scattered and unsynthesized curricular materials. Activi- 
ties for their own sake are no longer regarded as educationally 
efficient; neither are aids by themselves particularly effective. 
They require curricular synthesis and learning pertinency. 

These cautions should not be interpreted as a belittling of 
learning aids ; they are intended as admonitions for the need of 
such precautions as purpose, relevance, perspective, evaluation, 
and synthesis. While the enthusiastic prophecies of twenty years 
ago were too hopeful, they were not false or misleading. The 
values of audio-visual aids are real and extensive. 

SOURCES OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS 


Pictures, Postcards, Photographs, and Prints 
American Museum of Natural History, Chief of Photographic Di- 
vision, 77th St. &• Central Park West, New York. 

Americana Corporation, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Department of Reproductions, Chicago, 
III. 

F. E. Compton & Co., 100 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Friendship Press, 156 5th Ave., New York. 

Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 1209 Kalamazoo Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (For stereographs) 

Longmans, Green & Co., 114 5th Ave., New York. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82nd St., New York. 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

National Geographic Society, School Service, 16th & M St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., DansvOle, New York. 

Ferry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
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Photographic History Service, Box 2401, Hollywood, Calif. 

Pictorial Statistics, Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New York. 

Sawyer Pictures, Concord, NH. 

University Prints, Newton, Mass. 

Glass Slides 

American Museum of Natural History, Department of Education, 
Central Park West at 79th St., New York. Rent. 

Eastman Educational Slides, Iowa City, Iowa. Sell. 

Eye Gate House, 330 \Y. 42nd St., New York. Sell. 

Foundation Press, so: Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Sell. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. Sell. 

Photographic History Service, Box 2401, Hollywood, Calif. Sell. 
Pictorial Statistics, Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New York. Sell. 

Sawyer Pictures, Concord, N.H. Sell. 

United States Government, Department of Agriculture, Extension 
Service, Washington, D.C. Loan. 

United States Government, Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. Loan. 

Filmstrips and Still Films 
Classroom Teacher, Inc., Chicago, 111 . 

Eye Gate House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Foley and Edmunds, Inc., 480 Lerington Ave., New York. 

Jam-Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Society for Visual Education, Dept. 3ES, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
HI. 

Still Films, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

Globes and Maps 

George F. Cram Co., Inc., 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 3235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 111 . 

Dobson, Evans Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Historical Publishing Co., Topeka, Kans. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (For maps on slides) 

McConnet School Map Co., Goshen, Ind. 

National Geographic Society, :6th and M St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, 111 . 

SHver, Burdett & Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York. 

Stanley Bowmar Co., 2067 Broadway, New York. 
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United States Government, Department oi Interior, Washington, 
D.C. (Geological Survey Maps) 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, 111. 

Motion Pictures 

(Principal producers of classroom films) 

Academy Films, Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif. 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water St., Chicago 1. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1130 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 

111 . 

Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

Simmel-Meservey, 321 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

(Principal producers of government films) 

Australia News and Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Belgian Information Center, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Commonwealth of the Philippines, Dept, of Information and Public 
Relations, 1617 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 

Czechoslovak Information Service, 1790 Broadway, New York. 

Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, 934 Fifth Ave., 
New York 21. 

Missouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

New Mexico Tourist Bureau, Sante Fe, N. Mex. 

New York State Conservation Dept., Broadway Arcade Bldg., Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Ohio Division of Conservation and Natural Resources, 1106 State 
Office Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

Pan American Union Motion Picture Service, Washington 6, D.C. 

Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Term. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 

U. S. Coast Guard, Public Relations, Wilkins Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

U. S. Public Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 
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U. S. Weather Bureau, Dept, of Commerce, 

Wisconsin Conservation Commission, State Office Bl g-, 
Wis. 


(Principal distributors of theatrical films) 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 7*9 Seventh Ave., New York 19- 
Eastin 16-mm Pictures, Box 598, Davenport, Iowa. 

Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 East Eighth St., Chicago 5. 

March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 West 53rd »*•» 

York 19. 

Post Pictures Corp., 1x5 West 45th St., New York 19. 

RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20. , _ 

Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St., New York 1 . 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 I* 8 * Ave., New York 29. 


Radio Programs 

American Broadcasting Co., New York, N.Y. 

Association for Education by Radio, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago x, 

HI. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 

Federal Communications Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Federal Radio Education Commission Bulletin, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D.C. 

Mutual Broadcasting Co., New York 18, N.Y. 

National Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D.C. 

Radio Corporation of America, R.CA. Building, New Y’ork, N.Y. 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, International Headquarters, 
133 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Recordings and Transcriptions 

Association of Junior Leagues of America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York 22, N.Y. Adaptations of selected fiction with 
strong social studies background, transcribed on 16-incb records. 
Hall, David. The Record Book. New York: Smith and Durrell, 
1940. A critical survey of all types of musical records. 

Miles, J. Robert. Recordings for School Use — 1942. Yonkers, 
N.Y.: World Book Co., 1942. A selected, annotated listing of 
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available recordings, prepared in collaboration with the Record- 
ings Division, American Council on Education. 

N.Y.U. Film Library. Catalogue of Selected Educational Record- 
ings. New York: New York University. Lists records available 
in the NYU library; brief annotations. To obtain a free copy 
write Executive Secretary, Recordings Division, New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 

Unite^ States Office of Education. Catalogue of the Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Exchange. Lists transcriptions 
and records available through the Exchange. 

Victor Record Catalogue. R.C.A. Victor Co., Camden, N.J. See 
educational section. 
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Cowan, M. H„ “Silent vs. Sound Films in Education,’ Dig* 
Points, 2 3: No. s, 23, February, i 94 x - 

Summarizes research on classroom use of sound and silent moving 
pictures; points out the adaptability of silent films. 

Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New 

Dryden, 1946. 

Deals with almost every aspect of aids. Three chapters spec ^'^ 
on social studies. While some of the materials are . 

date the principles and methods described will never be ou 

Dow, Sterling, “ Illustrations in Textbooks,” Journal 0] General 
Education, 5:101-115, January, 1951. 


Concludes from a study of textbook illustrations that they are gen- 
erally poor. Suggests many concrete ways for improving t 
eral illustrations are given as examples of the better type ot p 
for textbooks. 


Engelhardt, N. L., Jr., " Air World Geography,” Education, 64: 
413-419, March, 1944. 

A concise survey of the problem of maps for the air age, and of the 
dangers inherent in Mercator map-mi ndedn ess on the part of Ame 
icans. 


Forsytii, Elasne, “ Map Reading," Journal of Geography, 42:249“ 
257, October, 1943. 

The first of a series of eight articles which appear in unbroken se- 
quence in this magazine concerning the teaching of map reading 
skills. Concrete and specific. Teachers will find them of great value. 

Fuller, Kenneth A., “ Developing Map Reading Skills for Global 
Emphasis,” Journal of Geography, 42:216-220, September, 1943 - 
Discusses advantages and disadvantages of polar projections; gives a 
33 item test for use with a north polar map. 

Garland, John H., “The Superior School Giant Globe: An Ele- 
mentary School Activity Project," Journal of Geography, 4 x: 
328-331, December, 1942. 

Describes a project in construction and use of an eight-foot globe. 
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Hoban, C. F. f Jr., Focus on Learning. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1942. 

A comprehensive, readable discussion of classroom films — values, 
methods of use, procedures for evaluation; many specific examples 
are given. 

Hoff, A. G., “ Movies vs. Field Trips,” Educational Screen, 21:219- 
220, June, 1942. 

Argues that movies can bring the same learning experiences as field 
trips — more cheaply, more conveniently. 

Irwin, James R., " Action in Today’s Instructional Film,” Journal 
of Educational Research, 44:39-42, September, 1950. 

Concludes that twelve per cent of the content of the ordinary teaching 
film can be presented as effectively by slides, stereographs, or flat 
pictures. Suggests research to determine what subjects can best be 
taught by motion pictures and what other media could be used more 
effectively. 

Jayne, C. D., ** Study of the Learning and Retention of Materials 
Presented by Lecture and by Silent Film,” Journal oj Educa- 
tional Research, 38:47-58, September, 1944. 

Reports experiment which indicated that merely showing silent films 
without integrating them into classwork was less effective than a lec- 
ture utilizing such visual aids as blackboard diagrams. 

Kino, Allen Y., “ Adapting the Radio to the Classroom,” Social 
Education, 5:412-418, October, 1941. 

Reports on the Cleveland school radio system, stressing the advan- 
tages of radio programs via a school station. 

Klock, J. M., “ Common Sense in the Use of Films,” Social Educa- 
tion, 12:77-79, February, 1948. 

A timely warning concerning the limitations and defects of films. In- 
sists that they are “ aids " and not “ education.” 

Loxc, A. L., “ Recent Experimental Investigations Dealing with 
Effectiveness of Audio-Visual Modes of Presentation,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 31:65-78, February, 
194 S- 
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A survey, summarizing the general conclusions of recent investiga- 
tions. 

March, L. S., “ Pictures in Social Studies Teaching,” Social Educa- 
tion, 5:26-30, January, 1941. 

Discusses useful types of pictures and methods of using them; gives 
directions for making copies of pictures. 

Merton, Mineta, “ Effective Use of Still Pictures in Elementary 
Social Studies,” Social Education, 4:489-492, November, 1940- 
Lists factors which must be interpreted into pictures (depth, sound) 
to make them meaningful to children, and discusses methods of do- 
ing it. 

Scjinorrenberg, Kathryn, “ Visual Materials Vitalise Geography," 
Education, 64:423-427, March, 1944. 

Presents values of visual materials for geography study, emphasising 
their importance for poor readers. 

Svec, Melvina M., “ Better Captions for Picture Study,” J ournal 
of Geography, 43:266-270, October, 1944. 

States criticisms of current teubook captions, suggests approaches for 
oral questions about pictures as well as for written captions. 

Thralls, Zoe A., “The Use of the Globe,” Social Education, it! 
165-166, April, 1947. 

An energetic and convincing plea for the more frequent use of the 
globe. Indicates how it can be of value at each grade level. 
Tyrrell, William G., “Television in the Social Studies,” Social 
Education, 13:25-26, January, 1949. 

Thus early in the development of this new means of communication, 
the author called attention to some potentialities and to some defects. 

Van Fleet, Julia, “ The Diorama Comes to the Classroom,” Edu- 
cational Screen, 22:204, 205, June, 1943. 

Discusses the values and use of the diorama in the classroom; sug- 
gests criteria for selection of dioramas, or of topics about which chil- 
dren may develop dioramas. 

Vautek, S., “ Varied Uses of Slides in the Intermediate Grades,” 
Educational Screen, 21:1 jS, May, rg4z. 
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Urges greater use of handmade slides in intermediate grades, citing 
experiments to show that handmade lantern slides increase learning 
gains. 

Wittich, W. A., and Southern, W. A., “ Do Films Serve the Pri- 
mary Grades?” Educational Screen, 23:426, 427, December, 
1944. 

Discusses the general purposes to be achieved through use of films in 
the primary grades. Gives an annotated list of 32 suitable films, 
many with social studies content. 
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MATURE OF LOCAL MATERIALS 
The community is an epitome of the world. It provides in 
stances of every fundamental process past and P««nt- 
local church is the summation of mans efforts to meet sp t . 
needs; the grocery store is the crossroads of the world s 
highways ; the village council is wrestling with many of th p 
lems that have vexed rulers of all ages ; the local doctor s J 
all knowledge concerning sickness and health; the local 
are the heirs of all the ages. The local community has continuity 
with the past and connections with all the world, and In iCl 
all the hopes which inspire men everywhere. It has dignity 
meaning. The teacher who cannot appreciate the community 
which her school is located is overlooking a source of living power. 

The resources of a community may be divided into (i) phys- 
ical phenomena, such as hills, soil, roads, factories, mills, boo' , 
museums, and other material things and places which can be 
visited; (2) social institutions, such as families, parties, courts, 
unions, teams, and clubs; and (3) such intangibles as customs, 
ideas, beliefs, traditions, and attitudes. The pupils can appre- 
ciate these three groups or categories in proportion to their own 


maturity and experience. 

The teacher should know the community as thoroughly as her 
pupils do. This may sound like a low standard, but in view of 
the fact that teachers shift from city to city and often begin the 
school year in a relatively unfamiliar setting, it is a practicable 
standard. Most of the pupils within a particular school have 
grown up in the surrounding community and so have a degree^ of 
understanding which a new teacher has had no chance to acquire. 
The teacher should therefore undertake to know the community 
as well as her pupils do and to leam those aspects of it with which 
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they ace familiar. This requires effort and some degree of syste- 
matic study. 


DELIMITING THE COMMUNITY 

It is well for the teacher to realize that there is no such entity 
as the community ; there are instead numerous overlapping com- 
munities. It is, of course, desirable to start with the school com- 
munity which is ordinarily the school district. But even this 
clear-cut legal concept has been altered radically in recent years. 
Thousands of schools now draw pupils from wide areas. Some 
School districts cover hundreds of square miles. The rapid 
growth of suburbs to big cities has frequently led to the trans- 
porting of pupils to the schools in the larger cities. In spite of 
these variations there is such an entity as the school community. 

The community can often be identified with the dty or town 
corporation. Formerly the school district and the city boundaries 
coincided, but even though the territory is identical, the differ- 
ences are marked. As a corporation the city is concerned with 
all the people ; as a school district it is concerned primarily with 
the pupils who attend school. 

In addition to the corporation and the school district a third 
entity is the business community. It may be relatively small or 
very extensive. If the town is favorably located it may be the 
trading center for a large surrounding area. Even the business 
community is divided and subdivided into dozens of variations. 
For example the grocery community is small ; the hardware com- 
munity is a little larger; the farming machinery community is 
still larger ; the women’s clothing community is still more inclu- 
sive. The distance which people go to trade depends upon the 
nature of their purchases. A mother and daughter may drive 
forty miles to buy a winter coat or a new dress, whereas they 
would go only a few blocks to buy soap or sugar. Thus the busi- 
ness communities overlap within the corporation and extend miles 
beyond the corporate limits. 

A fourth variation is the religious community. It too is com- 
plex and overlapping. Within the corporate limits the popula- 
tion may divide into seven or ten denominations, and each one 
is sure to draw some members from the rural areas. 
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A fifth variation is the cultural community. A good public 
library which is open to everyone will draw persons from distant 
points. The same is true of a museum, Chautauqua, reading dub, 
and other types of cultural organizations. 

A sixth variation is the entertainment community. Good pic- 
ture shows and theaters, circuses and bail teams, playgrounds 
and race tracks create real communities of interest and patronage. 

Other variations could be cited and identified, but these exam- 
ples demonstrate the fact that the teacher operates in a complex 
pattern of overlapping communities, based upon varying interests. 
The teacher who wishes to know her communities thoroughly may 
well undertake to make a series of studies and maps which show 
these overlapping and discrete centers of interest and activity. 

THE COMMUNITY UNLIMITED 

In the previous section the community was treated as a local 
manifestation, more or less complete and self-sufficient. While 
this viewpoint is true, the opposite idea that the varying com- 
munities are merely local manifestations of a national pattern is 
also true. As one looks at a political map of the United States he 
is impressed by the separateness of the states, the wide areas be- 
tween many cities, and the great diversity and dissimilarity of the 
country. But if one thinks of a specific example, such as the re- 
ligious or business or professional community, he will immedi- 
ately realize its national, even universal, ramifications. So the 
person who thinks of a community as local, parochial, provincial, 
or isolated is seeing only half the picture ; it is also extensive, na- 
tional, world-wide, universal, and unlimited. 

The network of connections which make the United States a 
people deserves identification. Almost every local group is also a 
unit in a universal pattern. The doctors in Springfield know what 
the doctors in Chicago, Boston, and Rochester have discovered; 
the medical profession is a closely integrated pattern. They 
look to certain well-established medical schools and hospitals for 
leadership and spread the knowledge of their advances through 
conventions and publications. The plumbers of Springfield know 
the materials which are made at Kohler, Chicago, and Detroit. 
Thus the local plumber is also a representative of a national 
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group which shares a common knowledge and skill. The Meth- 
odists of Springfield seem to be widely separated from the Meth- 
odists of Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Georgia, but through church 
papers, conferences, and bishops they constitute a fairly homo- 
geneous group which shares a common faith. 

Thus the teacher is confronted with the paradox that the local 
is also the universal. Recognition of this fundamental truth 
shows why community study is broadening rather than narrow- 
ing; for it leads, not only to an understanding of Springfield, but 
to an understanding of the whole world. 

GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH A COMMUNITY 

While no formula for getting acquainted with a community 
can have validity for all teachers, some of the major steps in such 
a procedure can be suggested. These separate steps may or may 
not be put into a formal plan. 

1. Know the United States and the state. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, the first step in studying a community is to know the 
total culture of the country and state. A knowledge of our na- 
tional history — its politics, land laws, migrations, its democratic 
ideas, and its traditions — is the minimum requirement for under- 
standing a particular community. Within the state one needs a 
similar grasp of history and politics in order to approach the 
study of a local community. Fortunately, social studies teachers 
by training and inclination are well prepared with this back- 
ground knowledge and understanding. 

2 . Visit and talk with people. The teacher who has curiosity 
and a friendly attitude can quickly Ieam a great deal about the 
community, both its physical aspects and its intangibles. The 
teacher should talk with typical patrons and individuals In addi- 
tion to colleagues, administrators, and school board members. A 
somewhat random acquaintance tends to free her from the preju- 
dices and preconceptions which she might get by talking only 
with school people. 

3- Explore the community. Visit its stores, industries, resi- 
dential areas, and the surrounding countryside. A visual picture 
of the community is a necessary condition of understanding the 
environment in which the pupils live. 
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4. Read the local newspaper. From it one can quickly secure 
a definite idea of business and industry, social life, and the place 
of the community in relation to neighboring areas and cities. 

5. Read a history of the community if one is available. In 
case the town has no written history one should read a history 
of the county. There are few counties in the United States with- 
out some kind of written history. Many such local works are 
poor in quality, but even a poor record is better than no record. 
This step is especially important, for it will at once give the 
teacher a sense of assurance, a kind of professional advantage, 
for the typical citizen of a community will not have read its 
history. 

6. Participate in community affairs. The teacher should dem- 
onstrate her interest in the community by becoming a practicing 
citizen as soon as possible. Research studies show that elemen- 
tary teachers are behind high school teachers in this respect. The 
elementary school teacher should lag behind no group in civic 
participation. While the church offers an immediate and desir- 
able avenue for participation, the teacher should join clubs, serve 
on committees, and participate in affairs which touch the life of 
the whole community and not merely the segment of it that is 
found within a particular church. 

7. Single out unique features for special study. Almost every 
community prides itself on some unusual feature ; it may be the 
birthplace or home of a well-known person, the scene of a famous 
event, the production center of a particular commodity, an 
unusual location, a special achievement in government or indus- 
try, or any one of a dozen ways in which it seeks to establish its 
separate identity. The teacher does well to recognize the feature 
or features which are the pride of the community. Even if they 
are somewhat flimsy and unsubstantial, the teacher should take 
them as seriously as truth and sincerity allow, for they are the 
avenues through which she can touch the life of the community. 

SUGGESTED SOURCES AND RESOURCES 

The resources of a community are numerous and varied and 
the sources for studying them are equally numerous and varied. 
The suggested lists should be used as a basis for making plans 
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which are applicable to a particular class and to a particular com- 
munity. The following lists are quite inclusive ; only a trained 
sociologist working full time could make a complete community 
survey. The teacher’s function is, not to guide her pupils through 
all aspects of the community, but to find and select for study 
those which have educative values. She must therefore remem- 
ber the limitations of elementary pupils and select three which 
are pertinent, convenient, and helpful. 

RESOURCES AND SOURCES OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


Resources 

I. Geography 

Soil 

Configuration 

Drainage 

Erosion 

Need of reforestation 
Elevation 

Latitude, longitude 
Length of growing sea- 
son 

Temperature, extremes, 
average 

Natural resources 
Timber 
Minerals 
Water power 

II. Population 

Ratio males to females 

Number by age groups 

Rate of increase 

Average family sire 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Density of population 
Internal migration 
Percentage of voters 


Sources 
I. Geography 
Teachers 
Local experts 
County agents 
4-H club leaders 
Grange officers 
Agricultural surveys 
Geodetic survey maps 
Relief nups 
Weather reports 
Crop reports 


II. Population 

Census reports 
Industrial reports 
Church records 
Court records 
Patriotic societies 
Telephone installations 
Water, gas, and electric 
installations 
Election returns 
School records concern- 
ing parents 
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Resources 
Conditions of work 
Wages 

Standard oi living 
Unemployment 
Distribution of products 

VI. Commerce 

Stores 

Chain and local 
Mail order business 
Cooperatives 
Peddlers 

VII. Transportation 

Railroads 
Kinds of trains 
Bus lines 
Truck lines 
Water transport 
Airport 
Automobiles 
Roads 

Volume of traffic 
Principal freight 


VIII. Communication 
Newspapers 
Telephones 
Telegraph 
Radios 

Man 

IX. Occupation t 
Professions 
Number in each 
Sen-ices 
Fanners 
Laborers 


Sources 


VI. Commerce 

Interviews 

Visits 

Freight records 
Bank statements 
Advertisements 

VII. Transportation 

Specimen counts of pas- 
sengers 
Observations 
Interviews 

Number of tickets sold 
Classified directory 
Advertisements 
Automobile license 
bureau 

Railroad and bus folders 
Maps 

VIII. Communication 
Newspapers 
Interviews 
Visits 

Telephone book 


IX. Occupations 
Interviews 
Salaries 

Income taxes paid 
Payrolls 
Relief records 
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Resources 

X. Standard oj Living 

Housing 

Types and conditions 

Slums 

Relief rolls 

Business buildings 

Bathrooms 

Electricity 

Refrigerators 

Sweepers 

Telephones 

Radios 

Automobiles 

XI. Health 

Birth rate 
Death rate 
Prevalent diseases 
Number of doctors 
Hospitals 
Health regulations 
Water supply 
Garbage disposal 
Sewage disposal 
Accidents 
Malnutrition 

XII. Government Services 

Police 

Fire department 
Health department 
Public library 
Traffic control 


XIII. Recreation 

Parks, playgrounds 
Hunting, fishing 
Sports 


Sources 

X. Standard 0} Living 
Interviews 
Observation 
Tax rolls 
Building permits 
Housing projects 
Building activity 
Sales records 
Telephone book 


XI. Health 

Vital statistics reports 
Health records 
Hospital records 
School health records 
Accident records 
School lunches 


XII. Government Services 

State laws 
Local ordinances 
Safety patrols 
Council proceedings 
Election returns 
State guide books 
Visits 
Interviews 

XIII. Recreation 

Visits 

Participation 
License records 
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Resources 
Picture shows 
Poolrooms 
Recreational dubs 
Radio programs 

XIV. Education 
Schools 
Attendance 
Curriculum 
Costs 
Libraries 
Books available 
Adult education 
Lectures 
Lyceums 

XV. Churches 
Number 
Denominations 
Membership 
Attendance 
Activities 
Ministers 
Influence 

XVI. Social Ideas 
Traditions 
Rivalries 
Local leaders 
Crime 

Attitude toward 
Sunday amusements 
Drinking 
Smoking 
Dancing 
Divorce 


Sources 
Advertisements 
Broadcasting announce- 
ments 

XIV. Education 

School records 
Certificates 
Library files 
Circulation records 
Nurse’s reports 
School staff 

Members of community 


XV. Churches 

Membership lists 
Conference records 
Marriage records 
Sunday School lists 
Baptismal records 
Interviews 
Observation 

XVI. Social Ideas 

Old residents 

Newspapers 

Sotial workers 

Ministers 

Teachers 

Town officials 

Observation 


UTILIZING SOURCES 

The foregoing check list calls for the frequent use of interviews, 
observation, and visits. The use of the printed materials requires 
the kinds of reading and study which have been described in 
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previous chapters. Direct contact with resources calls for the de- 

velopment of a new technique. . lust 

Field trips should be planned experiences for learning. J 
as there is a readiness for reading there is also a readiness fo 
field trip. The pupils are ready for such an experience "'he n they 
have studied and read about a problem or topic whose unde 
standing can be promoted by direct observation. A trip tor e 
tertainment or to escape from the classroom can have only 
minimum of value. Hence the pupils, with the help of tne 
teacher, should plan the details of transportation, assure a recep 
tion by previous arrangements, state concretely what they P 
to learn, and relate the proposed excursion to the unit of stuay. 

The taking of a class to a farm, store, or bank requires the jo n 
planning of teacher and pupils. This planning should involve 
(x) the formulation of a purpose, one which can best be lor- 
warded by a trip; (2) the preparation of the class by preliminary 
study, by formulating the questions which the pupils will ask, 
and by listing the features or aspects to be noted; (3) se< ^' 

ing of permission in advance and having the assurance that t e 
class will be received and helped; (4) providing for the consen 
of the parents and the safe transportation of the pupils; (5) tne 
proper and courteous conduct of the pupils ; (6) the subsequen 
study and utilization of what was learned on the trip. 

Newspapers have discovered that readers want long and de- 
tailed accounts of what they already know. The largest sale of 
fate sports editions are to the people emerging from the game or 
contest. Similarly, the teacher knows that pupils who have just 
returned from a profitable field trip are alert with interest, eager 
to exchange reactions, and willing to prepare reports, write letters 
of appreciation, compile pictures, and write items for the school 
paper or the local press. The success of the trip can be measured 
by the quality, extent, and variety of the outcomes that show up 
in the summary or evaluation. 

The teacher, or in large cities, groups of teachers, should ac- 
cumulate a file of places to be visited. Such a directory should 
give such data as (1) what is to be seen, (2) value and purpose, 
(3) time required, distance from school, and cost, (4) hours and 
days when such visits can be made, (5) the person to be con- 
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tacted, (6) the class or age level for which the trip is designed, 
and (7) any special features or precautions. With such a direc- 
tory available a teacher need waste no time in making arrange- 
ments. Well-planned trips are valuable and helpful, whereas 
the unplanned ones are often marred by accidents, unsatisfactory 
returns, and a sense of wasted time. 

The following suggested resources can be best studied by mak- 
ing field trips. No teacher should use all of them or even try to 
swell the number of such trips, but when the occasion requires, 
each of these resources has great potential value. 


SPECIMEN PIELD TRIPS 


Brickyard 
Packing plant 
Rubber factory 
Candy factory 
Thermometer factory 
Hydroelectric plant 
Canning factory 
Cotton gin 
Mill 

Tapestry weaving shop 
Ice cream factory 
Newspaper plant 
Bakery 

Photographer's studio 
Steel plant 

Road under construction 
Building under construction 
Coffee company 
Automobile assembly plant 
Warehouse terminal 
Oil weB 

Historical society 
Church 

Railway station 
Freight yard 
Wharf 
Airport 
City hall 


Dairy 

Chicken hatchery 

Farm 

Apiary 

Greenhouse 

Museum 

Art gallery 

Library 

Voting polls 

Political meeting 

Police station 

Court 

Assessor’s office 
City water plant 
Flower garden 
Vegetable garden 
Fair 

Dog kennels 
Livestock farm 
Grain elevator 
Interesting natural scenes 
Various types of houses 
Telephone exchange 
Broadcasting station 
Theater 
Zoo 

Planetarium 

Park 
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Courthouse 

Iron mine 

Coal mine 

Quarry 

Bank 

Store 

Hotel 

Summer resort 


Cemetery 
Monument 
Historical sites 
Post office 
Fire department 
Business college 
High school 
University 


SERVING THE COMMUNITY 

In the chapter on methods (Chapter .6) the point eras made 
that the most valuable learnings arise from participation 1 
dally useful processes. The way to become a good 

serve the community. Similarly, the pupils who learn most a 

a community are the ones who not only utilize its resourc * 
who also serve it in the greatest variety of wap. This is simp y 
another application of the prindple of learning by doing. 

Without minimizing or delaying community participation y 
pupils, it is desirable that they be active school citizens. 1 ani- 
mation in school government is valuable as a preparation 
dvie training. As school dtizens pupils should be led to inula 
projects and activities that are benefitial to pupils and teachers. 
Pupils can and do improve lunchroom behavior ; decorate wall 
and halls with posters, pictures, and murals; conduct lost an 
found departments; supervise campaigns to regulate conduct on 
the playground; plant flowers and seeds around the grounds, 
build birdhouses; construct or buy bicycle racks; establish sys- 
tems for caring for coats, rubbers, and sweaters; and prepare 
assembly programs. School citizenship has a high transfer value , 
the good school dtizen can easily become a good community 
dtizen. 

Pupils can be active citizens beyond the school. They can help 
to maintain clean streets, parks, and playgrounds; they can re- 
spect and care for public property ; they can observe traffic rules, 
they can be mindful of the requirements of safety ; they can par- 
ticipate in drives, clean-up projects, civic celebrations, and his- 
torical anniversaries and holidays; they can regulate Halloween 
practices ; they can make land-use surveys and urge the removal 
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of rubbish ; they can secure trash containers for dty corners ; and 
they can develop civic pride and instill it in others. 

Most of the above projects can be encouraged, or even directed, 
by the teacher. While pupil services should not be substituted 
for adult or official services, they can often be used to fill in actual 
civic deficiencies. In such cases the pupils sense the reality of 
their services and gain valuable experiences in citizenship. 

The civic activities of children, like all other activities under 
the direction of the school, should be chosen primarily for their 
educative values ; so it is obvious that some community sendees 
should not be undertaken by pupils. They cannot dean up a 
corrupt dty hall, abate smoke nuisances, counteract a crime wave, 
or lay new pavements, but there are many avic services which do 
fit the capadties and interests of children. These they can and 
should render. Both they and the community benefit when they 
sene as well as utilize the community. 
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PRINCIPLES 
OF EVALUATION 


THE MEANING OF EVALUATION 
The human mind is constantly evaluating actions, institu- 
tions, and processes. For instance: “How effective are these 
automobile brakes? ” “ Will these pills do me any good ? ” “ Is 
the church performing its functions? ” “ Are the pupils in my 
Hass learning the techniques of cooperation ? ” These are speci- 
mens of the constant search to evaluate, to find out if human 
efforts are being wisely directed. 

This over-all process of ascertaining the quality, value, or effec- 
tiveness of human efforts is designated by a number of words, 
such as evaluating, judging, appraising, measuring, weighing, and 
estimating. The vocabulary is not exact, and various writers 
assign varying meanings to their words. It seems helpful, nbw- 
ev er, to select certain words and delimit their meanings. One 
can thus make systematic progress in this complicated field. 

As used in this book the word evaluation is the inclusive con- 
cept; it indicates all kinds of efforts and all kinds of means to 
ascertain the quality, value, and effectiveness of desired outcomes, 
ft is a compound of objective evidence and subjective observa- 
tions. It is the total and final estimate. As an inclusive, over-all 
concept evaluation is necessarily general, somewhat elastic, and 
at times even vague or indefinite, but it is nevertheless a valuable, 
mi indispensable guide to the modification of policies and to fur- 
ther action. 

Even though general, inclusive, and sometimes intangible, 
evaluation need not be vague, unreliable, or whimsical. It can 
and should rest in part upon the substantial base of ascertainable 
data that are valid and reliable. The two princip aLrlemrnts-in 
evaluation are (i) measurement, which is objective and exact. 
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and {;) appraisal, which is * compound ol measoremffiLBiiHfe 
is tot division oljvalua- 

tion which is stated in terras o! percentages, amounts, s i ^ 

dians, means, etc. It does not rest upon judgment, op 
dination, or wish; it is independent of the evaluat “ i ‘L ums 

Whatever can be stated in impersonal, enact, and obj 
falls within the scope of measurement. For example, P 
or absence of information on be definitely oscerttutted , hen«, 
information falls within the scope of measurement, 
need to be discussed in the loose terms of opinion or pttwm ■ 
Similarly, the possession of skills can be accurate y 
rather than estimated. „, n ,t,u 

i. Appraisal. Large areas of human activities are not amenaow 
to measurement, yet they must often be evaluated. ® 6 P 

ess of evaluating these intangible qualities, characteristics, * 
tudes, understandings, and outcomes we give the name app 
Appraisal rests in part upon measurement, even more upon at 
scales, inventories, questionnaires, behavior records, an . 0 
nonquantitative techniques. To a considerable extent * 
upon observation and interpretation, and finally upon subje 
opinions. . 

Both measurement and appraisal are integral part s of eva^ 
t ion- Neither is more important than the other. While most au- 
thorities believe that it is desirable to measure whatever can 
possibly be measured, they do not advocate the elimination of ap- 
praisal. Appraisal operates in the areas to which measuremen 
has not been applied. Appraisal employs value judgments, pre - 
erences, and wishes. To a considerable extent it is unashamed j 
subjective. 

This distinction between measurement and appraisal is impor- 
tant ; it clarifies the limits, functions, and possibilities of measure- 
ment, and it also emphasizes the value and scope of opinion and 
policy. It is the difference between a fact and an opinion, a 
quantity and an estimate, concrete reality and an intangible en- 
tity. The distinction enables one to understand current trends 
in evaluation and to interpret the current emphasis upon ap- 
praisal. 
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TRENDS XN EVALUATION 

Measurement in education, particularly on the elementary 
level, has diminished in popularity. The ardent faith that led 
educators to declare that they would eventually measure what- 
ever existed has weakened. The enthusiasm for objectivity which 
characterized the 1920’s and early 1930’s has waned. On the 
other hand, the popularity of appraisal has increased and has 
been expanded to indude equipment, curricula, methods, behav- 
ior, attitudes, and other entities on which measurement had 
scarcely operated at all. 

Measurement has declined and appraisal has increased in popu- 
larity because of two major developments in education, particu- 
larly at the elementary level. The first development is a growth 
in the conception of democracy and its application to education 
Some educators have regarded the wholesale measurement of in- 
telligence and mass testing programs as inimical to democracy. 
Since democracy involves a recognition of the uniqueness and in- 
dividuality of each child, there is no point to knowing how he 
compares in particular qualities and achievements with other 
children or with a national norm. Such comparisons seem to be- 
cloud the integrity and obscure the individuality of each child. 
Since the whole testing movement results in the establishment of 
common standards and since democracy is based upon the unique- 
ness of each human being, testing and democracy are antithetical ; 
so runs the argument. Whether such interpretations are valid or 
not, the fact remains that measurement has diminished in extent 
and popularity. 

The second development that effected a diminution in the popu- 
larity of measurement has been the enormous increase in informa- 
tion about and understanding of children. Studies concerning 
growth, the acquisition of traits and characteristics, interests, and 
abilities have been synthesized into general patterns of growth 
and change. Numerous techniques for observing and studying 
children have been evolved. Many of these are being used by 
teachers. With so much information available many educators 
ktve seen less need of testing and measuring. In other words, 
appraisal, based upon records and concrete observation, has as- 
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v: hid> cannot be measured should be appraised. This means tha t 
tbelest itself should be scrutinized. The inspector of weights and 
measures does not assume that all the scales which he inspects are 
accurate. He outlaws some of them because they are defrauding 
the customers. The teacher should not ass ume th3i_his tests are 
accurate. The test itself must be tes ted. 

The whol? process must be examined. If the results are dis- 
appointing, any one of several faults m ay need co rrection . Per- 
h aps the ob jectiv es are vague or inappropriat e or imp ossible . 
Perhaps the curriculum is not in line with the objectives. P»fr- 

haps the materials are too difficult on too easy for the grade for 

w hic E~they are used. 'P erhaps the equ ipment is hopelessly in - 
adequate, the books too f ew an d dif ficult the suppliesjnappro- 
p nate, and the classroom g loomy and depressing. P erhaps, tire 
teacher is ill, unpre pare d-uninterested, or upset. Perhaps the 
me thod is unsuited to the p upils and the mate rials. Possibl y 
th esupervisioD is faulty f or the adminis tra tion may so restrict the 
tea cher as to preven t~effective teaching. Any of these or other 
faults may occur. Ohl yTiy ev aluati on can the o ffending step J>£ 
identified and c orrected^ 

WHAT CAN BE EVALUATED? 

The preceding section suggested that evaluation should be ap- 
plied to the whole educational process. In practice, however, it 
has proved to be difficult to secure acceptable and accepted meas- 
ures or appraisals of some factors. It is difficult to ascertain the 
effects of supervision, of the teacher’s methods, and of community 
influences. In spite of the difficulties and limitations, however, 
great progress has been made. 

Evaluation, either in the form of measurement or appraisal, has 
been applied to nearly every step in the educational process — ad- 
ministration, objectives, selection, grading, organisation, equip- 
ment, methods, study periods, and public relations. The results 
have varied greatly in tangibility and in their value as guides to 
desirable changes. Naturally it is much easier to separate and 
ascertain the effect of using a globe in the teaching of geography 
than it is to identify effective methods for developing citizenship. 
Nevertheless, attempts to measure all aspects and factors have 
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bee nude. The teacher should become acquainted ^ 
eitorts and not assume that a particular qualtty or outcome be- 

XTo'Cing.lements have been evaluated, some by mo- 
ment and others by appraisal. Tests, scales, and inventories 
signed to help evaluate these elements are available. 


ELEMENTS THAT KAYE 

i. Abilities 

j. Achievement 
| 3. Application 

4. Appreciation 

5. Attitudes 

6. Civic beliefs 

7. Concepts 

8. Cooperation 

9. Discrimination 

10. Equipment 

ix. Generalizations 


BEEN EVALUATED 

12. Inference 

13. Information 

14. Intelligence 

15. Interests 

16. Interpretation 

17. Judgment 

18. Maturity 

19. Opinions 

20. Preferences 

21. Skills 

22. Toleration 


EVALUATION — AN EXTERNAL PROCESS 
According to prevailing ed ucatio nal opinion ev aluation — is^u-p 
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Similarly the act of weighing does not indicate any definite course 
of action ; it is, per se, a simple act of measuremen t. The person 
who ascertains his weight may de cide to eat more or to eat l ess, 
but the knowledge of his weig ht, in itself, points to no conclusion . 
Similarly, testing a class is a distinct act. In itself it points to 
no conclusion unless a nd until the teacher interprets the res ults. 

Eva luation does provide the basis for deciding what changes 
should be mad e. In the light of its results the teacher can alter 
the purpose, select different materials, enrich the activities, and 
introduce more varied procedures. The recognition of ev aluation 
as an impersonal and external process is the best guarantee that 
i t will not be so subordinated as to destroy its function of passin g 
judgment upon the o ther factors in t he educational proc ess. 

MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING EVALUATION 

The objectivity and impersonality of evaluation, both as meas- 
urement and as appraisal, should be respected and maintained. If 
measurement and appraisal are identified with objectives, cur- 
riculum, and method they tend to lose their integrity ; they are di- 
verted from their true function, namely, to reflect the status of 
the entity being measured. It is an ironical fact that zeal in uti- 
lizing the values of measurement sometimes leads to the debasing 
of measurement itself. A few popular misconceptions deserve ex- 
amination for the purpose of enabling teachers to distinguish the 
whole process of teaching from one of its steps. 

1. That tests can measure only the recall of facts. 

The very existence of the multiple-choice form in which all 
needed information is given is a refutation of this fallacy. The 
large number of personality, skills, attitudes, and interests tests 
would seem to indicate that some of them are at least partially 
valid. 

2 . That evaluation should be stated in terms of objectives. 

Evaluation can estimate the extent of progress toward an ob- 
jective, but it must be stated in terms of goals, outcomes, or 
standards, rather than in terms of aims, purposes, or ideals. To 
state it in terms of objectives is to confuse its scientific value. 

3- That evaluation should be continuous. 

Evaluation should, of course, be frequent and continual; il it 
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were actually continuous the teacher would have to devote him- 
self solely to evaluation and measurement. 

4. That evaluation stresses growth. . 

This statement is true only in an indirect sense Evaluation 
sell cannot advocate, persuade, or promote. Its 50 oI 

appraise; the determination of what to do about the 
evaluation is a question of educational policy and no o 
ment itself. , 

S . That evaluation should be in terms of the pupil s P r °S ress ; 
This statement is true but it is, as the following section em 
strates, only one third of the truth. The pupil should also De 
measured in terms of society’s standards as interpreted y e 
ers and in comparison with the progress of other pupi s. 
base measurement wholly on the performance or growt o o 
individual is to deceive him and to destroy the social utili y 


measurement. 

6. That a test is not a goal. 

While true, this statement is misleading. Naturally the p 
ing of a test is not a valid goal, but if the test is an accurate meas 
ure of progress toward a goal, then passing it may serve the very 
useful purpose of indicating the milestone that has been reacne 

7. That evaluation requires pupil participation. 

Certainly students should share in the determining of objec- 
tives, curriculum, and activities; they should participate in fin - 
ing and selecting measuring instruments. They must accept the 
results of evaluation or else it is futile and fruitless. They should 
share the process at least to the extent necessary to convince them 
of its validity. All this should not lead to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that they alone should be their own evaluators. 


STANDARDS OF EVALUATION 

Without some standard or criterion evaluation is impossible. 
In education there are three common criteria: (i) a socially de- 
rived standard, (2) a standard derived from the performance of 
groups, and (3) a standard in terms of self-performance. Each 
of these standards or criteria deserves careful examination. 

1. A socially derived standard. The teacher who induces her 
pupils to learn a list of concepts, to understand a particular gen- 
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eralization, or acquire a certain skill selects these materials 
because she considers them important. They are a part of the so- 
cially derived, school-administered, and teacher-interpreted stand- 
ard. The teacher who assigns a mark of 70 per cent to a product 
appraises it on the basis of an ideal which, if it existed, would 
merit a mark of zoo per cent. The standard is postulated, as- 
sumed, or imagined. 

A socially derived standard is not arbitrary, unreasonable, or 
objectionable. It may rest upon much thought and experience; 
it may be derived from very reliable research; or it may be ac- 
cepted from the report of a national committee. If the fairness 
or validity of a postulated standard is questioned, the teachers 
assert that pupils need to know the materials. The primary 
teacher who sets out to teach a list of concepts defends her choices 
by saying that they are words which children need to know. The 
teacher who requires that her pupils learn the name of the state 
capital, be able to identify Lincoln, and recognize the national 
anthem defends her requirements by saying that society expects 
everyone to meet such commonplace standards. 

The socially derived standard by which pupils are measured is 
thus composed of what the teacher thinks should be known, and 
it is defended by the argument of social needs. Such standards 
are frequently set up by teachers, and there is no question but 
that some of them represent social requirements. Thus the so- 
cially derived standard sometimes has both educational and social 
validity. 

In spite of the time-honored use of the socially derived stand- 
ard, in practice it is often arbitrary, personal, and unsound. Its 
use by a teacher implies social wisdom and pedagogical under- 
standing. Few teachers are prepared to say what society de- 
mands, and few teachers know in advance what materials are 
learn able at a given grade level and what standard of achievement 
can justifiably be expected. Most teachers who set up these semi- 
arbitrary standards have doubts as to their social justification, 
and by requiring, not a perfect, but a 70 per cent performance, 
ttey unwittingly reveal a consciousness of the pedagogical un- 
reasonableness of such standards. 

A socially derived standard, however, when properly derived 
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and properly adjusted to the abilities of the pupik .*“*«”* 

justifiable and portable, it is also imperat.vc and inev.tabt 
If a competent committee makes an adequate y ^ 
concepts, dates, events, names, and skills which ^ 

necessary in modem society, and if the requl . - ^ 
wisely apportioned to the proper grades, the teacher is j 
fied in setting them up as standards of measurement 
abuse of the socially derived standard by individual teachers 
has brought It into disrepute, but such abuses cannot destroy 
the essential soundness of a socially derived standard pr p 
administered. , • 

2 . A STANDARD DERIVED PROM CROUP PERFORMANCES. A Se 
terion of measurement is the actual performance of groups, 
cording to this criterion the pupil is measured, not in terms 01 
the standards which a teacher decrees, but in terms of t e P 4 * 
formance of a representative group. In the case of a standar ize 
test the pupil is being measured by the performance of a represen- 
tative sampling of pupils of similar age and grade level. 
case of a locally made test, he is being measured in terms of ^ * 
his classmates do. In either case the pupil is being measured in 
terms of the performances of other pupils. It is a reasonable an 
practicable standard, one which appeals to pupils and one whi 
teachers can easily justify and explain. 

A workable group standard must, of course, be derived from a 
valid and reliable test. If it is an achievement test in geography, 
it must not be vitiated by items from nature study or civics, 
it is a test of abstract intelligence it must not be vitiated by items 
dealing with attitudes. In brief, the group standard must be de- 
rived honestly and applied faithfully. 

The proper application of even a group standard, however, re- 
quires judgment and discrimination. Many injustices are done 
in the names of group norms, median performances, and average 
achievement. The average pupil who is measured by a standard 
derived from a superior group suBers an injustice. The talented 
pupil who is measured by a standard derived from an average 
group may easily think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think. The unwise application of a group standard is also likely 
to lead the teacher to expect too much or too little of a particular 
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pupil. The standard is dependable and reliable, but it must be 
used with caution. 

In the social studies the teacher should be especially careful in 
applying a group standard to a particular pupil. Such factors as 
racial origin, socio-economic status, religious background, and 
rural and urban residence affect pupil performances. While it is 
proper and informative to compare a rural and urban group, the 
teacher should not conclude that both groups ought to meet the 
same standard. It is illuminating to compare the performance of 
the pupils of an exclusive suburb with those of a blighted area, 
but the teacher should not expect similar performances. In other 
words, the objectivity and impersonality of measurement should 
be maintained and group standards should be ascertained, but the 
teacher must use discrimination in transferring them from one 
group to another or in applying a group standard to a particular 
pupil. 

3- A STANDARD IN TERMS OF SELF-PERFORMANCE. A third Stand- 
ard of measurement is on the basis of the previous performance 
of the individual or the class. In using this standard the teacher 
employs three stages — the level of achievement which formerly 
characterized the pupil, his present status, and his future or po- 
tential status. The teacher tries to measure the pupil, not in 
terms of a postulated standard nor in terms of group performance, 
hut in terms of his own growth or improvement If his score on 
a test shows appreciable gain, no matter how much it may still 
lag behind the median performance of the class, the teacher can 
truthfully report that the pupil is making progress. 

The typical golfer is not greatly interested in the score of his 
companion but only in his own score. His own score is encourag- 
ing if it is better than on the previous game. In spite of the fact 
that he is playing a match, he is more interested in beating his 
own record than he is in beating his opponent. Similarly, when 
the teacher uses a pupil’s own performance as the criterion of 
measurement, she is not only providing a definite basis of com- 
parison but she is also providing a powerful incentive. 

The greatest difficulty in applying this standard of measure- 
ment is found in trying to measure the pupil on the basis of his 
potential achievement Few teachers can know a particular pu- 
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and properly adjusted to the abilities of the p^s ts^oriy 
justifiable and workable, it is also impera iv ^ 

If a competent committee makes an adequate y jj 
concepts, dates, events, names, and skills which at 
necessary in modem society, and if the requirmaO « 
wisely apportioned to the proper grades, the ea 
6ed in setting them up as standards of measurement. The 
abuse of the socially derived standard by individual 
has brought it into disrepute, but such abuses cannot y 
the essential soundness of a socially derived standar p P 
administered. , ■ 

2. A STANDARD DERIVED FROM CROUP PERFORMANCES. A Se 
terion of measurement is the actual performance of groups, 
cording to this criterion the pupil is measured, not in terms 
the standards which a teacher decrees, but in terms of t e P 
formance of a representative group. In the case of a standar i 
test the pupil is being measured by the performance of a repre - 
tative sampling of pupils of similar age and grade level. n 
case of a locally made test, he is being measured in terms of w 
his classmates do. In either case the pupil is being measured 
terms of the performances of other pupils. It is a reasonable an 
practicable standard, one which appeals to pupils and one w J 
teachers can easily justify and explain. 

A workable group standard must, of course, be derived from a 
valid and reliable test. If it is an achievement test in geograp y« 
it must not be vitiated by items from nature study or civics, 
it is a test of abstract intelligence it must not be vitiated by items 
dealing with attitudes. In brief, the group standard must be de- 
rived honestly and applied faithfully. 

The proper application of even a group standard, however, re- 
quires judgment and discrimination. Many injustices are done 
in the names of group norms, median performances, and average 
achievement The average pupil who is measured by a standard 
derived from a superior group suffers an injustice. The talented 
pupil who is measured by a standard derived from an average 
group may easily think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think. The unwise application of a group standard is also likely 
to lead the teacher to expect too much or too little of a particular 
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and a word list of considerable utility for testmakers, textbook writ- 
ers, and students of the problem of grading. 

Lee, J. Murray and Dorris May, The Child and His Curriculum. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, second edition, 1950. 
Chapter 15 contains extensive descriptions of both measurement and 
appraisal. So this reference is applicable, not only to the present 
Chapter 23, but also to the two which follow. 

Leonard, Paul J., Eurich, Alvin C., and Others, An Evaluation 
oj Modem Education. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

1942. 

Deals with all types of evaluation at all grade levels. Attention to 
social attitudes, skills, and personality. 

National Society for the Siudy of Education, Forty-Ninth 
Yearbook: Part /, The Measurement oj Understanding. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. 

An inclusive description of evaluation with a consideration of both 
measurement and appraisal. 

Quillen, I. James, and Hanna, Lavone A., Education for Social 
Competence. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1948. 

Restricts “ evaluation ” to the process of appraising the changes in 
behavior that result from the school program. Stresses interrelation- 
ship of teaching and evaluation. 

Wesley, Edgar B., “ Diagnosis in the Social Studies,” Thirty-fourth 
Yearbook (1935) of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 303-330. 

An extensive analysis of the causes of unsatisfactory work in the so- 
cial studies and numerous suggestions on how to effect improvements. 
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pil well enough .0 declare tot he should reach 
of achievement. The teacher frequently tells ^ 

capable of better achievement than they have shorn, 
marks are seldom based upon objective data. So in P> a «' 
measuring of a pupil on the basis of self-performance rn»M br 
done in terms of progress beyond a past goal and n 
a potential standard. , 

The criterion of self-performance can often be made very -F 
dfsc, and even when it cannot be measured it can be ^ 
general terms. The pupil may become more courteous, 
operative, more attentive, more faithful in his effor , 
improvements are significant when viewed m the *'S 
previous stages in these qualities, even though they 
measured. 


No teacher can adopt for exclusive use any one of the t 
criteria or standards described above. All of them have their _ * 
vantages and their limitations; all of them should be us . 
haps the socially derived standard should be used for measu g 
performance on specific materials which are absolutely essen i < 
such as skill in using an index, the spelling of words, the recogn • 
tion of selected names, events, dates, and concepts. The group 
standard should be used in measuring performance on tes • 
written assignments, and general materials. The standard of se 
performance should be used in measuring attitudes, habits, con 
duct, and changes in personality traits. Thus each of the Stan 
ards has its own advantages, and all should be used in making 
appraisals of pupils. 
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or imply standardization of content or the crystallization of the 
program. They emphasize the value of intensive study and the 
recognition of the essentials as well as encourage a wide coverage 
of content. Achievement tests measure what is taught and do not 
dictate as to what should be taught. Since American history, 
geography, and civics are widely taught, there are naturally more 
tests in these subjects, but tests in current affairs, vocations, and 
European history are also available. 

Teacher-made tests can serve two purposes: measurement and 
instruction. Such tests can be used as a basis of comparison, as 
a locally derived standard, and the items can be used as instruc- 
tional materials. The construction of a test also has the value of 
helping the teacher determine what is most essential, what is most 
worth stressing. 

In addition to achievement tests of content, wide use should be 
made of those that measure skills and indicate vocational inter- 
ests, civic attitudes, social competence, personality traits, and the 
application of principles to new situations. Aside from those 
dealing with skills, most of these tests belong, however, to the 
field of appraisal rather than measurement; they are diagnostic 
and indicative rather than quantitative and exact. 

It would be unfortunate if the popularity of appraisal should 
lead to the neglect oi exact measurement. Both should be prose- 
cuted with persistence and insight. Appraisal will become more 
reliable as it makes increasing use of measurement. Eventually, 
of course, the two should become synonymous. 

NATURE OF MEASUREMENT 

Measurement is the act of making comparisons. Comparisons 
can readily be made by having a fixed or standardized unit of 
measurement. Thus an inch, a pound, a minute, and a degree 
of temperature are simply units which are used for the purposes of 
making comparisons. Suppose the carpenter needs a board which 
will reach from one post to another. He measures the distance 
between the posts; in other words, he compares the distance with 
a number of the units of length. Finding that the distance is six 
feet, he hunts for a likely looking board and measures it; that is, 
he compares the board with the units of length and indirectly 
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techniques 

OF MEASUREMENT 


MEASUREMENT — A NECESSITY 
This chapter is concerned with ways of measuring ^those 


elements of achievement that can be stated in scores, means, 
standard deviations, and other definite quantities. T P 
elements that can be thus quantified are information, si , 
crimination, the application of principles, and the abi -i y . 

line, summarize, and organize. In brief, this chapter is * 
with the techniques of measurement; the following chapte 
with the techniques of appraisal. „ „ _ nY 


vun me 1CUUU4UH . nanv 

Human progress depends upon measurement. ^ 


new school buildings are needed?” “How much steel can ® 
produced next year?” “What will be the tax rate on propel 
for this year? " The answer to these and to most question 
the applied fields can be found only by measuring the factors an 
making the computations. . , 

Measurement has lifted the study of education from tria an 
error to at least a semisdentific level. Even though at temp so 
measure some intangibles have failed, it is certain that eventua y 
most aspects of education will yield to measurement. \ e 
evaluation should rest in part upon progress in terms of se - 
growth, it should also be based in part upon comparisons wi . 
others and with social standards. Consequently above the pri- 
mary grades every teacher should develop a testing program tha 
includes as a minimum the occasional use of standardized tests 
in the social studies and the frequent use of teacher-made tests^ 
Standardized achievement tests reveal national standards. Ev- 
ery school and every pupil can profit by a realization of how 
they compare with such standards. Achievement tests are based 
upon a sampling of widely used materials; they do not involve 
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or imply standardization of content or the crystallization of the 
program. They emphasize the value of intensive study and the 
recognition of the essentials as well as encourage a wide coverage 
of content Achievement tests measure wh3t is taught and do not 
dictate as to what should be taught. Since American history, 
geography, and civics are widely taught, there are naturally more 
tests in these subjects, but tests in current affairs, vocations, and 
European history are also available. 

Teacher-made tests can serve two purposes: measurement and 
instruction. Such tests can be used as a basis of comparison, as 
a locally derived standard, and the items can be used as instruc- 
tional materials. The construction of a test also has the value of 
helping the teacher determine what is most essential, what is most 
Trorth stressing. 

In addition to achievement tests of content, wide use should be 
made of those that measure skills and indicate vocational inter- 
ests, civic attitudes, social competence, personality traits, and the 
application of principles to new situations. Aside from those 
dealing with skills, most of these tests belong, however, to the 
field of appraisal rather than measurement ; they are diagnostic 
and indicative rather than quantitative and exact. 

It would be unfortunate if the popularity of appraisal should 
lead to the neglect of exact measurement. Both should be prose- 
cuted with persistence and insight. Appraisal will become more 
reliable as it makes increasing use of measurement. Eventually, 
of course, the two should become synonymous. 

NATURE OF MEASUREMENT 

Measurement is the act of ma k i n g comparisons. Comparisons 
can readily be made by having a fixed or standardized unit of 
measurement. Thus an inch, a pound, a minute, and a degree 
of temperature are simply units which are used for the purposes of 
making comparisons. Suppose the carpenter needs a board which 
will reach from one post to another. He measures the distance 
between the posts ; in other words, he compares the distance with 
a number of the units of length. Finding that the distance is six 
feet, he hunts for a likely looking board and measures it ; that is, 
he compares the board with the units of length and indirectly 
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with the space between the posts. In this process the carpenter 
reduces both the distance between the posts and the length of 
the board to a standardized measure, namely, the foot. This 
process, simple and easy as it is, is nevertheless an achievement of 
great consequence in the history of human progress. 

By having established standards of comparison, the carpenter 
is able to fit the various pieces of lumber together to make a box 
or a house. By having established standards of comparison, 
assembly plants can turn out a uniform product. By having 
established standards of comparison, a person can know how hot 
or cold, how dry or humid it is, how far it is to the next town, 
and when to celebrate his birthday. Civilization is grounded 
upon measurement, upon the number and quality of its units of 
comparison. The ability to measure is an important element in 
reducing death rates, controlling crime, improving techniques of 
government, treating disease, making machinery, grinding lenses, 
and in dozens of other processes. 

The essence of measurement is comparison, which in turn rests 
upon quantification. The pupil who is told that the area of his 
state is 40,000 square miles will show no interest and will have 
no definite idea of the area of his state unless he also knows the 
areas of other states. Only by comparison can a quantity be- 
come significant. Thus the comparison of quantities constitutes 
the heart of measurement, educational as well as all other kinds. 

The person who weighs himself on a pair of scales scarcely 
thinks of the specific weight ; his mind jumps at once to the fact 
that he has gained or lost five pounds, or to the realization that he 
is still below or above the standard recommended by the doctor. 
The significance of the quantity is found by comparison, com- 
parison with a former stage or a desired stage, or comparison with 
some other person or with a standard which has been established. 
The golfer who makes a score of 87 hardly thinks of the number 
itself ; he is pleased that his score is three less than the 90 which 
he shot in the preceding game, but he regrets that it is still above 
the 82 which he once made. The doctor pulls the thermometer 
from the patient’s mouth and tells him that his temperature has 
gone down a whole degree. The significance is found, not in the 
exact temperature, but in the fact that it is again approaching the 
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normal state. The essence of all these measures is found by mak- 
ing comparisons. 

A particular score on a test is stated as a quantity, but it has 
no significance until it is compared with other scores. A score of 
142 becomes significant when one notes that the neat highest score 
is 132. The pupil who makes an 88 realizes its significance when 
he learns that the average score is 87. 

For practical purposes educational measurement may be de- 
fined as the making of quantified comparisons among individuals, 
or groups, or other data. The comparisons are stated in terms 
of specific units of measurement. The value or accuracy of a 
comparison rests upon the skill, ingenuity, and integrity with 
which the whole group and each individual has been measured. 
When these conditions have been met the persons who make a 
particular score can be identified. 

PURPOSE OF MEASUREMENT 

While the act of measurement is a distinct step, it is the result 
of a purpose. One seldom measures the width of rooms, steps 
onto a pair of scales, or takes his temperature as a result of mere 
curiosity. Usually the act of measurement is a mere step in a 
series of acts, all of which are based upon a purpose and a plan. 
So it is with measurement in the teaching process. 

In teaching one needs to know the abilities of the pupils; the 
best single answer is found by using an intelligence test. One 
needs to know whether a pupil is working up to his capacity ; a 
partial answer is found by using a diagnostic test. For similar 
reasons the teacher measures objectives, units, grade placement of 
materials, the use of a particular map, textbook, or motion pic- 
ture, teaching method, a motivating device, retention, and other 
factors. 

The purpose is present and determines the factor to be meas- 
ured. The results of the measurement are used to determine fu- 
ture policies and steps. The measurement itself is not the an- 
swer as to what changes should be made; it merely guides the 
teacher in deriding upon what should be done. Measurement 
thus becomes an integral part of the whole teaching process. 
Without it the teacher does not know bow we}) she is succeeding. 
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Without it she cannot know what element or fact or ' 
in case she is not succeeding. Measurement is md p 
any good teaching program. , Q 

In addition to bring a measuring instrument a test J 

be need as teaching material. Alter it has serve ‘> s ‘ 

measuring pupil achievement, it can then be used as N.»* 
ment, a drill, or a review. It then becomes a part oi the Of «* 
lum. This use oi a test is proper and correct, P r ° vld teJ 

longer regarded as a measuring instrument. A l ? ach .' * lnime „ t is 

a good test, one which serves as a good measuring ms » 

justified in keeping it under lock and key and using it h 
measurement. In lact, it is probable that she should treat al 
published standardized tests in this manner, lor once a test 
become a part oi the curriculum it is no longer a test. T 
oi a test as teaching material destroys its value as a teat for m 
pupils who study it. It can be used, however, as a test with other 
pupils, provided they have not bad access to it as a learn . 
erase. This distinction between a test as a measuring instrument 
and as teaching material is fundamental for the teacher, 
practical significance for pupils in the primary and mtermetuai 
grades is probably not very great. In Grades VII and VII 
teacher is justified in using a carefully made test solely for meas- 
urement. 


THE IMPERSONALITY OP MEASUREMENT 
Some teachers find it hard to report scores and assign marks 
without being influenced by their attitude toward particu ar 
pupils. The final appraisal may consist of a number of factors, 
and conduct, neatness, and personality in general may properly 
be assigned their weight, but no teacher can justifiably confuse 
measurement with her likes and dislikes. Measurement is im- 
personal; to the extent that it is personal it is not measurement. 

The teacher who picks up Mary’s paper and reminds herself 
that Mary is a neat, bright, well-behaved child is in danger of 
making, not an objective appraisal of the paper, but an index of 
her own sympathies. The teacher who picks up John’s paper 
and recalls his impudent manner, his untidiness, and the in- 
stance when he cheated is in danger of making, not an objective 
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appraisal of John’s paper, but an index of her ovra dislikes. 
Measurement is utterly devoid of preference, fairness, and un- 
fairness; it is the act or process of computing the amount or ex- 
tent of a particular quantity or quality. The teacher should rec- 
ognize that objectivity is the essence of measurement. In t e 
teaching profession there is a place for sympathy, faith, an in- 
dulgence, but measurement is not that place. A teacher may 
choose to suppress or alter a mark, but she should do so wit e 
full realization that something else is considered more important; 
there should be no confusion as to the impersonality of measure- 
ment 


essay examinations 

In a preceding section measurement was defined in terms of 
comparison; it results in the ascertainment oi a rank order of 
achievement. It this is a correct interpretation of measurement 
there can be no such thing as an essay examination, I*™” “ 
docs not enable a teacher to rank pupils in the order of their 
performance. No teacher can read essays rmtten under pressure 
and rank them in order of their merits. The best ones and the 
poorest ones can probably be identified ™th assurance, but the 
large number between will constitute a miscellaneous group, dif- 
ferentiated one from the other in only approximate order. The 
evidence of the unreliability of subjective marking is so over- 
whelming that it leaves no ground for doubt or argument 

Even though reports, term papers, essays and subjective ex- 
aminations do not fulfill the exacting standards of title measure- 
ment, they nonetheless provide valuable evidence for the general 
appraisal of pupils. In other words, while essay examinations are 
not mearurelnt. they do provide data for C on - 

quently they are worthy of occasional use. In fact every teacher 
of pupils in Grade IV or above should give at least an occasional 
essay examination. It will supply excellent A. gno.lm matena s. 
By a careful reading of each paper the teacher can find out which 
pupils can write legibly, which ones can spell construct s entences, 
form paragraphs, maintain a sequence of thought, and organise 
materials. The result, of such examinations writ reveal genera^ 
as well as individual weaknesses. The questions should he used 
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fully and thoroughly for teaching purposes. Since they have 
little value as a measuring instrument, the teacher sacrifices noth- 
ing by using them intensively and extensively as teaching ma- 
terials. 

Preceding the use of both formal and informal written exer- 
cises, the teacher should give detailed instruction in how to write. 
The writing of a brief account of Washington, Daniel Boone, or 
the trek of a nomadic tribe has great value because of both the 
content and the form. The teacher who demonstrates bow to 
write and then explains the process will secure better results than 
the one who assumes that pupils already know how to wnte. 
Paradoxically enough, no teacher expects pupils to know the 
factual content of an objective test without first having had in- 
struction, but many teachers unwarrantedly assume that pupils, 
almost without instruction, can handle the far more difficult job 
of writing a report. 

The fact that essay exercises are not examinations should not 
lead to their neglect. Every social studies teacher owes her pu- 
pils the opportunity to write, not one, but many papers on all 
kinds of topics in geography, history, citizenship, and current 
events. Only by such exercises will they learn the exactness that 
marks the well-trained person. The unchangeable law of learn- 
ing is that we learn what we do ; so the pupil who writes a report 
on the effect of mountains upon the life of the people will forever 
have an understanding which he can acquire in no other way. 

OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 

Objective tests have several advantages over the essay examina- 
tion : they are susceptible of uniform scoring; they can be used 
again and again; they sample a far wider range of materials ; and 
they provide a specific and reliable basis for ranking pupils in 
order. In brief, they provide an exact instead of an approximate 
rating. 

In order to realize these advantages, however, the test must be 
made with great care. A poorly made, carelessly constructed 
test is even less reliable than an essay examination. A few essay 
questions can be composed as they are written on the blackboard, 
but the papers require hours of careful reading; whereas the ob- 
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jective tests require hours of preparation but only a few minutes, 
or even seconds, to score. The technique of making good tests is 
so valuable that it is worth the hours which its acquisition re- 
quires. In such a study the teacher should clarify her purpose, 
select the materials and phrase the items carefully, choose suit- 
able forms, give the test under desirable conditions, and study 
and apply its results conscientiously. 

In the field of testing one of the most encouraging develop- 
ments of recent years is the increasing participation of pupils. 
Alert teachers have learned to respect pupO opinion of what is 
worth learning and testing. Pupil committees have shown con- 
siderable ingenuity in selecting materials, making test items, and 
in appraising the results. They have devised riddles, questions, 
matching exercises, completion sentences, identification of pic- 
tures and drawings, and numerous other ways of testing them- 
selves. Teachers are learning to tap this source of motivation 
and teaching. It is another instance of the skillful blending of 
motivation, curriculum, methods, and testing. While no teacher 
should consign the whole measurement program to her pupils, 
she does well to evolve it cooperatively rather than impose it 
arbitrarily. 


KINDS OF TESTS 

Tests can be made for various purposes. They differ in na- 
ture and purpose. For example, an intelligence test is named 
after the entity which it purports to measure, a diagnostic test 
after the purpose which it serves, and a skills test after the ma- 
terial which is involved. While there is no consistency or logic 
in the terminology, one can easily secure a practical idea of the 
chief kinds or types from the following classification, 
x. Intelligence Tests. Intelligence tests belong to the whole 
field of testing and so merit no separate consideration in a treat- 
ment designed primarily for social studies teachers. Such tests 
involve abstract, social, and mechanical abilities. The results are 
sometimes used for classifying pupils and as partial bases for 
judging their potential capacities. In fact, the soaal studies 
teacher who expects to diagnose a pupil or to measure him on the 
basis of potential performance w 21 need the results of good, re- 
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liable intelligence teats. The school that tails to provide such 
scores is failing to meet a demonstrated need. „ 

2. Skills Tests. The degree of proficiency which a pupil tom 
a skill is susceptible of objective measurement. Exercises w 
require the use of an index, the interpretation of a graph, tne 
reading of a map, the selection of the proper type of source and 
the reading of a paragraph are easy to construct. T y 
among the most useful and reliable kinds of tests.. 

3 . Achievement Tests. Achievement tests are designed to meas- 
ure the information and understanding which the pupil acc l^ 1 
from the study of content Such a test should be based w ° 1 J 
upon what the pupil studies. Performance upon an achievemen 
test reflects intelligence, industry, the fitness of the cum um, 
and the quality of teaching, but its primary function is to meas- 
ure progress in the study of a particular unit or subject. 

4. Attitude Tests. An attitude test is designed to ascertain how 
a pupil feels about a particular topic, idea, or institution. lS 
kind of test is difficult to make and rather untrustworthy after 
it is made. There are two obstacles to its success. One canno 
be sure that the pupil answers with sincerity, and even if he does, 
his actual conduct may not be in harmony with his theory o 
how he would act. For example, an item calling for a pupil s atti- 
tude toward Negroes may or may not be answered sincerely. 
Even if the pupil is sincere, his actions may belie his theory. So 
the results of an attitude test may be two stages removed from 
actuality. This fact emphasizes the need of case studies, records 
of conduct, and other types of evaluation which cannot be based 
upon formal tests. 

5. Diagnostic Tests. A diagnostic test is designed to find out 
whether or not a pupil or class is performing according to justi- 
fiable expectations. If the quality of work is not up to standard, 
the diagnostic test is supposed to disclose the reason. It is not 
very different in form from an achievement test, but the teacher 
uses the diagnostic test, not primarily for the purpose of meas- 
urement, but primarily to discover faults and weaknesses. Such 
a test should therefore be used as teaching material; its items 
may well become a part of the curriculum. It may properly be 
made into a teaching test. 
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6. Teaching Tests. A test which is used primarily for teaching 
purposes is not really a measuring instrument. It may be intro- 
duced as a test and the scores may be used as motivating devices. 
The items then become a part of the curriculum and cease to be 
used for measurement. Thus testing becomes a step in teaching 
and loses its aspect of pure measurement. 


CRITERIA OF A GOOD TEST 


A good test possesses validity, the capacity to measure what 
it purports to measure. A valid test of the understanding of 
chronology must deal with dates, periods, sequence, and anachro- 
nisms. A valid test of skills should call only for their exercise. 
Validity is a specific quality, applicable to a test for a particular 
purpose. A good intelligence test cannot also be a good measure 
of historical information. A test which is valid for Grade IV 
may be invalid for Grade VII. No test with general validity for 
all purposes can be constructed. 

A good test is reliable; it must perform consistently with simi- 
lar groups or with the same group when it is repeated, allowing, 
of course, for the effects of practice. Reliability is usually com- 
puted in terms of the correlation between odd and even items. 
So reliability is a measure of internal consistency as well as con- 
sistency of performance with groups. 

A good test is practical, requiring a minimum of effort to ad- 
minister, score, and interpret. The cost may also be considered 
as a part of its practicality. 

A good social studies test is pertinent to the field ; it deals only 
indirectly with science, nature study, arithmetic, etc On the 
contrary, it deals with the acquisition of pertinent information, 
skills, and abilities. 

A good social studies test is properly graded to the level of pu _ 
pil maturity and achievement. Giving a sixth-grade test to a 
fourth-grade class is uneconomical and probably tenth to dis- 


courage the pupils. 

A good test is clear. The pupil ’ rlll n ° t . to question, 
or wonder what is expected, for both the directions and ^ 
will be unequivocal. 

A good test provides an edequate sampling of the £ -y, subject, 
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unit, topic, or quality which it measures. It is well to select items 
which range over wide areas of the materials ; it is also well to 
have several items on one particular aspect. For example, a test 
on the products of the United States would touch on all the main 
ones and place special emphasis on one particular industry. Thus 
a test may be both extensive and intensive. 

A good test is objective. It affords the same results no matter 
who scores the papers. It thus becomes impersonal and the pu- 
pils accept the results in the S3me spirit with which they accept 
the results of the yardstick, scales, or a thermometer. 

ITEM FORMS 

The most important forms of items are : 

1. Completion (recall, listing, short-answer) 

2. Multiple-choice (reverse multiple-choice, best-answer) 

3. Matching 

4. Sequence (according to date, are, importance, etc.) 

j. True-false 

Each of these forms has its advantages and limitations. The 
teacher should guard against falling into the habit of using only 
one or two forms. Each of them, with the possible exception of 
the true-false, deserves repeated use. 

1. Completion. The completion form should be used when the 
answer is (a) a proper name, (b) a date, or (c) a quantity. 

1. The hero during the early days of Jamestown was 

2. Jamestown was settled in the year 

3. An amendment to the Constitution requires the approval of 

of the state legislatures. 

The completion form should not be used when the answer is a 
common word. 

1. Early settlers built their houses with 

a. A person who fails to work is said to he * 

3. The most important agency in transportation is the * 

The first item could be answered with “ logs,” “ boards," " dirt,” 
“ sod,” or " stones * ; the second one could be completed by '* in- 
different,” “ lazy,” “ stubborn,” “ rich,” or “ stupid the third 
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one by “ highway,” “ canal,” " railroad,” or “ ship." The use of 
the completion form in such instances destroys its objectivity and 
so the person who scores the test will have endless and tmsolvable 
problems of scoring. The completion form is the most reliable of 
all forms, but it should be used only when the answer is definite 
and unequivocal and when it is significant enough to merit out- 
right recall, for the completion form is also the most difficult in 
that it provides no help; it only states the problem or question. 
Observance of the following rules will insure the making of satis- 
factory completion items. 

t. Use the completion form when there is only one correct answer. 

а. Use the completion form when the answer is a proper name, spe- 
cialized word, date, or quantity. 

3- The statement may be in the form of a direct question as well as an 
incomplete statement. 

4- Give no clues, such as “ Fort “ King or by 

the use of “ a ” or “ an." 

5. Ordinarily lm*e only one blank in a statement. Such an item as 

“In Daniel Boone and ___ started from ■ ■ - 

and went to " is a puzzle and not a test item. 

б. Avoid such dragnet items as “ Name a Spanish explorer 

or " Brazil exports ." 

*■ Multiple-choice. The multiple-choice item contains three or 
more options, one of which is correct, the others being erroneous 
or inadequate. This test form has three variations : the reverse 
multiple-choice in which all except one of the options are cor- 
rect, the problem being to identify the one wrong answer; the 
best-answer form in which all the options have some degree of 
correctness but only one is universally correct or best ; and the 
multiple-response form in which the pupil is asked to check more 
than one correct answer. 

The multiple-choice form can be used instead of the completion 
when only recognition rather than recall is expected. 

The capital of Ohio is (1) Columbus, (*) Toledo, (3) Cleveland, 
(4) Cincinnati, (5) Zanesville. 

Within the state of Ohio this item would be pointless, because 
every pupil would be expected to know the capital. It should 
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therefore be turned into a simple completion. Outside the state, 
however, pupils might be expected to recognize but not recall the 
capital of Ohio. So the use of the multiple-choice depends some- 
what upon the degree of learning expected. 

The multiple-choice form is useful in testing attitudes or in- 
terests. 

If I had my choice of seeing only one of the following I would choose 
(i) an art museum, (2) a library, (3) a picture show, (4) a circus, 
($) a large industrial plant. 

The form is also useful when approximations rather than exact 
quantities are desirable. 

The population of Mexico is about (1) 5,000,000 (2) 10,000,000 
(3) 15,000,000 (4) 20,000,000 (5) 25,000,000. 

The reverse multiple-choice calls for a careful consideration of 
each item. The pupil can seldom spot the answer as he can in a 
multiple-choice, but must consider each option and accept or re- 
ject it before arriving finally at the one which is incorrect. 

Some of the Presidents of the United States were (1) Adams, (2) Polk, 
(3) Clay, (4) Grant, ( S ) Wilson. 

The multiple-response form is confusing and puzzlesome. It is 
tolerable if the pupil is told that there are two correct answers in 
each item. But to be told that he should mark one or more items 
as correct is an unjustified assignment, especially for pupils in the 
elementary grades. 

The best-answer version of the multiple-choice is excellent for 
measuring discrimination. It calls for thoughtful insight and so 
is probably the best objective form for definitions and judgments. 
A Written agreement between two countries is called (1) a truce, (2) an 
armistice, (3) a concordat, (4) a n alliance, (s) a treaty. 

Here, the pupil is bound to see that any one of these options 
could be true, but that number 5 is the roost inclusive and fre- 
quent. It is the best answer. 

The following rules will be of help in making good multiple- 
choice items. ' 
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I. Use the multiple-choice for measuring discrimination or insight, par- 
ticularly for testing understanding of concepts. 

а. Use the multiple-choice form for information only when recogni- 
tion is expected. For outright recall use the completion form. 

3. Do not put in foolish or unworking options. Make all of them 
realistic. 

4. Append no qualifying or additional word after the options. Have 
them at the end of the statement. 

J. Avoid textbook phrases and well-known expressions in the correct 
option. They may properly appear in the foils 

б. Phrase the foils as carefully as you do the correct response. 

7. If the correct answer must be long, make some of the options long. 

8. Avoid clues in the opening clause, such as words or phrases which 
appear in the correct option. 

9. See that the introduction and all the options agree in number, per- 
son, and tense. 

10. Keep all options in the same category. Do not mix persons and 
places, ideas and things. 

xi. Do not use the multiple-choice when only two options are available, 
such as east . . . west, more . . . less, strong . • • weak, etc. 

xa. Never use fewer than three options. Five seems to be the ideal 
number. 

13. State items clearly; otherwise they become tests of reading ability. 

14- In informal tests do not set time limits. 

15- Do not penalize guessing. Count the score by ascertaining the num- 
ber of correct items. 

16. Scatter the correct option from 1 to 5 - If «"y s >' stem fot dstnb " 
uting it is used, see that it is not easily discoverable. 

17. Make the introduction complete enough in thought so that the pupil 
will know the nature of the answer. 

3 - Matching. The matching test may involve the association of 
causes and effects, persons and achievements, dates and events, 
places and areas, and similar relationships. The form is also use- 
ful for classifying data under specific categories. 

1. Longfellow 

a Fulton a. Inventor 

3 Clay b. Writer 

A \y a tt c. Statesman 

5 Poe 
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In the above illustration the numbers may be used more than 
once. The typical matching item for elementary pupils should 
wnsist of three versus five items, with two unused options. 

a. DeSoto 

b. Balboa 

c. Coronado 

d. Pizarro 

e. Ponce de Leon 

Matching items are relatively easy to make and can be scored 
with complete objectivity. By having a surplus of unused op- 
tions the form minimizes the element of guessing. Observance 
of the following precautions will insure valid matching items, 
i. Number as an item only those which call for checking or completing. 

The list which contains the surplus options should be lettered- 
a. Keep the number of items relatively small. Long lists become puz- 
zlesome. 

3. List two or three nonworking foils to minimize guessing. 

4. Choose only options which could conceivably be used; otherwise the 
surplus ones are not real foils. 

5. Do not use the matching form to test for simple information. 

4. Sequence. There are many occasions in dealing with social 
studies materials when a sequence of time, size, location, impor- 
tance, or other kind of order is important. Arranging the se- 
quence of wars, men, or inventions constitutes a good item for the 
upper grades. The relative locations from east to west, or some 
such order, and the relative areas of countries or states, and the 
relative sizes of cities also provide measurable materials. 

In a list of important items the pupil may very properly be 
asked to indicate the first and the last. It is seldom profitable 
to ask him to number five or more events in the order of their 
occurrence. Such an exercise is difficult and also requires an in- 
volved scoring procedure. One of the simplest arrangements of 
the sequence type of item is to use three items and ask the pupil 
to mark only the first in order of time, size, or whatever char- 
acteristic is being sought. 

5. True-False. The true-false form is useful in science and 
seems to be valid and reliable. In the social studies, however, it 
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3. Mississippi River 
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is of very dubious utility. If a statement is dearly true or false, 
the item can be made into a completion type. If it is debatable, 
it cannot be reliably marked either true or false. 

i. Columbus discovered America in 1492. T F 
Obviously this is an absurd form for this question. If the pupil 
is expected to know the fact, it should be stated as a completion. 

a. Slavery was the cause of the Gvil War. T F 
This statement contains a large element of truth, but it is also 
an oversimplification of the event. No well-informed person 
could mark it either true or false without being troubled at the 
necessity of making such a choice. 

The true-false type cannot deal economically or reliably with 
information, and when a statement is obviously true or false it is 
merely a statement of fact. When it deals with matters of im- 
portance it almost inevitably borders on the controversial. The 
social studies teacher will probably make better tests if she avoids 
it altogether in dealing with content. The true-false type has 
considerable value, however, in identifying interests and attitudes. 

SOURCES OF TESTS 

Most of the tests in the sodal studies and in the various sub- 
jects were designed for the high school grades. Consequently 
the list given below is not very extensive. One or two deserve 
special mention. The Wesley and Anderson Mastery Tests ik 
American Bistory (Macmillan) have forms for the intermediate 
and junior high school. The items were derived from the report 
on American History in Schools and Colleges in which spea c 
names, dates, events, and concepts were listed as minimum essen- 
tials. The idea of these “ mastery ” tests is that each pupil should 
take and repeat them until he secures a perfect score. They are 
put out in pads of about thirty tests. 

The Educational Test Bureau (Minneapolis, Nashville, Phila- 
delphia) publishes the Unit Scales of Attainment, a battery of 
tests in the various subjects. The ones in American history and 
geography are factual and specific. The company furms es 
complete data and so a teacher can easily ascertain the relative 
performance of her class. 
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Acorn Publishing Company, Rockville Center, N-Y-. P^*' 5 
three geography tests, one lor Grades III-VI and two for Grades 
VI-VIII; two American history-civics tests, one fo 
III-Vl J one for Grades VI-VIII ; a test in Ameren M 
for Grades VII-IX; and three tests in social studies for Or 


For testing skills, every teacher should own a copy o 
and McCune, Selected Items for the Testing 0/ Study Skills ( 
letin it, revised edition, 1949). This publication oi the 
Council for the Social Studies authorises teachers to use sua 
items as they wish. The most practicable way to use this bulie- 
tin is to incorporate items from it into a test which 1 e e 
makes. While many of the items are for high school studen * 
the authors provide specific directions for making items , an 
the elementary teacher will find this bulletin provides both direci 
and indirect help. . 

For a similar reservoir of test items in American history, 
the companion Bulletin 6, National Council for the Social Studies, 


by Anderson and Lundquist. 

The Mental Measurement Yearbook (New Brunswick: Rutge 
University Press, Oscar K. Buros, ed.) provides extensive reviews 
of both intelligence and achievement tests. It thus enables teach- 
ers to locate and appraise a great number of tests. 

It is well for the teacher to secure catalogues from the follow- 
ing publishers, for all of them publish many tests, some of which 
are adjusted to the elementary grades. 


California Test Bureau, Los Angeles 

Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
Houghton Mifflin Co , Boston 
Iowa State University, Iowa Gty 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, 111. 

National Council for the Social Studies, iaoi Sixteenth St., NAV-. 
Washington, D.C. 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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This anneal encyclopedia of tests contains detailed descriptions and 
reviews of sodal studies tests. Worthy of frequent use. 

Early, Leo J., “ A Pupil-made Test in Sodal Stience,” Elementary 
School Journal, 43:29-32, September, 1942- 
The author refers, of course, to a social studies test- A class made its 
own test covering a unit on Mexico. Each of four groups made items 
of a particular type. The best group made multiple-choice items, and 
in descending order, matching, completion, and true-false. While the 
results did not markedly change the ranking of pupils, the experience 
did improve their attitude toward tests. 

Galtohd, Mary, “ Socialized Geography Tests," Journal of Ceog- 
rapky, 40:239-261, October, 1941. 

Presents specimen text exercises. 

Gorman, Frank H., “ Non-Reading Testing Procedures in the So- 
cial Studies,” Social Education, 11:1:8-119, March, 1947. 

Gives three reasons why non-reading procedures should be used. 
Presents a few specific examples of how to construct such tests. 

Greene, Harry A., and Others, Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Elementary School. New York: Longmans, Green, 1942. 

Stresses tests and measurement rather than evaluation. Gtes useful 
materials for use in social studies. 

Ha wiles, Herbert E., Lindquist, E. F., and Mann, C. R-, eds., 
The Construction and Use 0} Achievement Examinations. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Miffiin, 1936. 

Chapter IV, devoted to the social studies and written by Howard 
Anderson, is a penetrating discussion of the faults of existing tests; 
contains practical suggestions on item construction. Chapters II and 
ID are also worthy of careful attention. 

Morse, Horace T. t and McCune, Georce H., Selected Items for 
the Testing of Study Skids, Bulletin No. 15, revised edition. 
National Council for the Sodal Studies, Washington, 1949- 
Perhaps this is the most ambitious attempt to devise ways of testing 
the rather intangible stills involved in the social studies. ExceSent 
techniques and helpful suggestions. The exercises on abbreviations, 
Scully of proof, circle graphs, and use of standard references are 
particularly appropriate for elementary classes. 
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P«sx, Joe, “ An Analysis ot Standardized American History Tests," 
The Social Studies, 35:167-269, October, 1944 - 


Shows that extant tests do not include the minimum content recom- 
mended by the Committee on American History in Schools and 


leges. 

Femmeis, H. H., and G»ci, N. L., Educational Meaiujcmmt and 
Evaluation. New York: Harper, 1943 - 


Deals with physical and social development. Stresses measurement 
xather than appraisal. 

Wesley. Edgar B., “ Diagnosis in the Social Studies,” TAir<y-/<wrf^ 
Yearbook (1935) of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 303-330. 

The most extensive treatment devoted exclusively to diagnosis in the 
social studies; stresses observations and records, however, rather n 
tests; tests as a means of diagnosis deserve more emphasis than ey 
receive in this discussion. 
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TECHNIQUES 
OF APPRAISAL 


GROWING EMPHASIS ON APPRAISAL 

Evaluation is the attempt to determine the extent of prog- 
ress toward objectives. It is the inclusive term, being composed 
of measurement (considered in the preceding chapter) and ap- 
praisal. Appraisal is naturally subjective, hut it is nonetheless 
based upon substantial data, such as attitude tests, rating scales, 
observations, and various other nonquantitative techniques which 
are described in this chapter. 

The trend in elementary sodal studies is toward the greater 
trse of nonquantitative techniques. Since this trend involves the 
extensive exercise of judgment, opinion, and interpretation, it 
bas naturally and logically led to pupil participation in evalua- 
tion. Instead of being the lone objects of testing, the pupils have 
become participants in making appraisals of the curriculum, 
methods, and procedures, as well as of the quality of their own 
performance. 

Since evaluation h-is come to mean more than periodic inven- 
tories, it has been woven more closely and extensively into the 
*hoIe teaching and learning process. It has lost its forbidding 
aspects and has become a constant guide, adviser, and appraiser. 
Opinions and subjective appraisals operate continually; thus 
teachers and pupils can redirect their efforts at almost any stage. 
Both pupils and teacher are constantly reacting to the felt, even 
though unexpressed, question of how well they are succeeding. 
The answer to the question indicates the desirability of persisting 
cr of nuking changes that seem more likely to insure success. 

It is too early to predict whether this movement toward ap- 
praisal will result in better teaching and learning, but it is s:g- 
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uificant that its greatest popularity is in the field of the soaal 
studies. It is thus even possible that exact me ^'f^ ' flexible 
continue to operate in arithmetic and science, and a ««*“**• 
STl, and subjective evaluation should predommate tn the 
complex field of human relations. 


THE PRINCIPAL TECHNIQUES 

The techniques for appraisal or subjective evaluation are nu- 
merous and varied. They fall naturally into two categories, tests 
and devices. Tests that reveal interests, personality traits, P 
erences, beliefs, and attitudes provide data for understand S 
children. Such tests should be used with a keen awareness 
the results are unique rather than general. The object is n 
much to survey children as to diagnose a particular c t ■ 
sequently the scores on such tests should not be compared or 
fused with scores on achievement tests. 

Tests of interests, personality traits, social attitudes, etc., P 
vide data which can be utilized in the educational process, 
results enable the teacher to choose pertinent units, to modify ne 
expectations of a particular pupil, to give encouragement an 
guidance to another, and to provide further experiences tor tne 
whole group. Such tests are diagnostic, indicative, and advisory 
rather than directive and compelling 
The second group of appraisal techniques is called. device . 
Several of them were described in connection with child study 
(see Chapter S ). A rather full list of devices is presented below. 
It will be noted that they supplement and overlap. For examp e, 
number io, “ Observations,” may depend upon or utilize num- 
bers ii and 12. Discussion is a device for both teachers and pu- 
pils. The list should serve as a suggestive reservoir from which 
the teacher can select and adopt those which seem practicable. 


DEVICES FOR APPRAISAL 

I. School-administered 
i. Cumulative records 
*. Attendance 

3. Records of case studies 

4. Health records 
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II. Teacher-applied 

5. Interviews 

6. Teacher-class discussion 

7. Teacher-class appraisals 

8. Case studies 

9. Check lists 

10. Observations 

11. Rating scales 
u. Inventories 
13. Questionnaires 

III. Pupil-initiated 

13. Group-evolved standards 
34. Class log book 
* 5 * Discussions 
s6. Diaries 

37. Autobiographies 

38. Collections 


14. Activity records 

15. Stenographic records 

16. Samples of work 

17. Sociometric inventory 

18. Sociograms 

19. Anecdotal records 

20. Behavior records 

21. Graphs 

22. Profiles 

29. Scrapbooks 

30. Bulletin boards 

31. Construction projects 

32. Art projects 

33 Group activities 


The foregoing devices are divided according to the prime ap- 
praiser — the school administration, the teacher, or the pupils. 
The school appraisals are compiled by counselors, visiting teach- 
ers, nurses, doctors, principals, teachers, and other professional 
Personnel. The school office serves as custodian of the records 
and makes them available for authorized persons. Perhaps its 
greatest contribution to evaluation is its selection and mainte- 
hance of cumulative records. These should be full and yet con- 
crete in nature ; they should accompany the child as he progresses 
from grade to grade, thus providing the information that will 
to promote his progress. 

The teacher-applied techniques are numerous and varied, 
from the available list she can select those most suitable for 
frequent use. For example, she may choose to make large use 
Of number 10, “ Observations." But the best results from ob- 
servations can be secured by also using check lists, inventories, 
activity records, and other devices. For the purpose of recording, 
she can make use of anecdotal records, graphs, and profiles. 
Many schools provide forma for some of these informal evaluation 
Procedures, and others can readily be devised. 

fhipil devices for evaluation are becoming more plentiful. 
Those listed above are suggestive; others can be evolved and 
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applied. Some of them weis ■ dev ‘' ope ‘! 

regarded primarily as methods rather than e . o[ how 

They should, of course, be regarded as both prKent ed. 

pupil evaluation worked out m one Crude .V c ass JJ 

After hearing reports from several m“ 's Ld toir mem- 

to formalize its criteria for evaluating com'n.Ueesandt ^ 
bers. Consequently the appraisal was in terms of 
member 


i. does his best work 

j. avoids wasting time 


3 does bis share 

4. cooperates 

5. works quietly 

6 keeps records of information 

7. reports information 

8. sticks to his chosen problem 


In utilizing these informal devices, it might be P &1 

ognize the varied areas from which data come. u„ wa ys, 

areas are (1) classroom, (2) library, (3) assemb y. U) y 

( S ) playground, and (6) home. Pupil conduct is likely to » v»y 
somewhat because of differences in physical and so 
ment. Consequently the evaluator should derive some data from 
all these areas of pupil activity, thus avoiding an erroneous or 
adequate appraisal. 


OBJECTIVES AND APPRAISAL 

Objectives determine the curriculum, equipment, methods, and 
educational administration. They should also determine 
evaluation program. If the objective is to promote e so 
development of the child, the evaluation instrument sou 
so devised as to identify and measure the changes whi * 
taken place. If the objective is the acquisition of a skill, the s 
should measure the degree of proficiency which the pupi 
acquired. If the objective is democratic living the test or r ® c0r s 
should show how well the pupil cooperates, how cheerfully e 
accepts majority decisions, how he regards minorities, how e 
treats pupils who differ from him in social status or social origins, 
how politely or kindly he accepts differences of opinion. 
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Perhaps a restatement of some objectives in the form of ques- 
tions will show how and why the evaluation program should 
parallel the objectives. The teacher can examine the question 
and see the objective which is clearly implied. She can then 
think of the question in terms of a particular pupil. In all prob- 
ability she cannot without further observation answer all these 
questions about a single pupil, even about the one she knows the 
best. Equally probable is the fact that she cannot without fur- 
ther evidence answer even one question in its application to all 
the pupils of a class. The questions indicate the nature of a de- 
sirable program of evaluation. It should be the ambition of every 
teacher to measure as many of these outcomes as possible (see 
also Chapter 9). 

APPRAISAL IN TERMS OF OUTCOMES 

I. Democracy 

x. Does he cheerfully accept group decisions? 

а. Does he accept responsibilities as frequently as be claims rights? 

3. Can he disagree in a civil manner? 

4- Does he believe in the rights of minorities? 

5- Does he treat pupils of other sodal origins, creeds, and condi- 
tions in the same way he does members of his own group? 

б. Does he believe in discussion as a basis for decisions? 

J. Does he believe in favors and privileges for the “ better pu- 
pils”? 

8. Does he resent corrections and criticisms? 

9- Is he loyal to his home, his friends, to the class, school, and 
community? 

in. Does he respect American ideals? 

“• Cooperation 

1. Does he do his share in groups and committees? 

3. Does he do his share of work at hone? 

3- Does he pby cooperatively, with a minimum of friction? 

4- Does he willingly take turns in work ind play? 

5- Does he acknowledge mistakes? 

6. Does he cooperate in making and observing rules? 

7- Is he courteous’ 

8. Does he help others? 

9- Does he have the typical cumber of friends? 
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HI. Toleration 

i. Is he kind to classmates and neighbors? 

а. Does he include shy and unpopular children in his games and 
committees? 

3. Does he respect the opinions of others? 

4. Can he discuss issues in a tolerant manner? 

5. Does he treat pupils who are “ different” in a natural way? 

б. Is he class conscious or condescending? 

IV. Skills 

1. Can he read and study effectively? 
a. Can he find and appraise materials? 

3. Can he talk and write effectively? 

4. Can he work cooperatively? 

5. Can he utilize pictures, graphs, and other devices effectively? 

V. Information 

1. Does he know and remember relevant information? 

2 Does he keep up with current events? 

3. Does he do well in all fields? 

4. Can he analyze a problem? 

j. Does he know how to select important information? 

6. Can he organize information? 

7. Does he know something of his preferred vocation? 

VI. Maturity 

1. Can he suspend judgment? 

I. Can he interpret data? 

3. Can he apply a generalization? 

4. Can he detect a relationship? 

5. Can he follow a sequence? 

6. Can he synthesize parts into a whole? 

7. Can he discriminate between facts and opinions? 

8. Can he criticize materials? 

9. Can he detect contradictions and inconsistencies? 

10. Can he select the major issues in a problem? 

II. Is he working up to the level of his capacity? 
xj. Is he thorough and efficient? 

VII. Personality 

1. Has he a normal outlook? 

2. Is he morose, moody, critical, or belligerent? 
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3. Is he shy, backward, timid, or solitary? 

4- Is he conscientious? 

5. Does he accept responsibilities? 

6. Is he self-sufficient or dependent? 

7. Can he play and work naturally with others? 

APPRAISING CONDUCT 

The recent attempts to evaluate pupils by making records of 
their conduct promise interesting and tangible results. The dif- 
ficulty so far has been to standardize the records and get com- 
parable data. The typical teacher tends to write down vague 
phrases such as “ gentlemanly manners,” “ courteous bearing," 
“polite mann ers,” and other generalizations which may or may 
not be based upon concrete instances. The accurate evaluation of 
conduct requires a knowledge of specific reactions to specific 

situations. 

General objectives of behavior, such as the following, can easily 

be listed 

*• To respect the rights of others 
*■ To be helpful to others 

3- To respect older persons 

4- To be courteous 

5- To obey rules and regulations 

6 - To respect property 

7. To treat animals kindly 
8- To be prompt 

9. To play fairly 

10. To care for books and equipment 

The measurement of the actual achievement of a particular pupil 
toward the performance of these ideals rests, or at least should 
test, upon the teacher’s knowledge of concrete instances. It is 
n °t enough, for example, to have the impression that A plays 
fairly or that B is careful of his own books. This impression of 
A should rest upon (r) the time when he confessed that his foot 
actually not on the base as the first baseman caught the 
h*®. (a) the time when he insisted upon B’s acceptance of the 
umpire’s decision, and (3) the time when he gave his place to C 
*ho had not had a chance to play. Perhaps even more than three 
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instances are necessary to justify a final conclusion as to the 
presence or absence of a particular characteristic. The appraisal 
of the pupil’s behavior will be more reliable when the teacher 
learns how to make objective, descriptive, and anecdotal records. 

In fact, there should be no final conclusion in the measurement 
and evaluation of pupil behavior. The school is set up for the 
purpose of modifying behavior, and if a teacher assumes that the 
pattern of a pupil's behavior is fixed and unmodifiable, he should 
probably cease to be a teacher. 

Conduct or behavior in its broadest sense includes almost all 
aspects of the life of the pupil, whereas the word is ordinarily re- 
stricted to observable actions involving other persons directly or 
indirectly. Even though we had satisfactory techniques for 
measuring this aspect in all its ramifications, we should still have 
to resort to conjectures to explain the motives and capacities be- 
hind conduct. 


A PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 

The following table is designed to indicate a rather ambitious 
program of evaluation, employing both measurement and ap- 
praisal, with some suggested techniques. It will be noted that 
some but by no means all the techniques are objective. And not 
all the tests necessary for measuring the elements are available. 
Some types of check lists and record blanks exist only in a very 
informal way. The resourceful teacher who has the time and 
energy can overcome many of these deficiencies and devise accu- 
rate, impersonal, and objective schemes for evaluating his work. 
Naturally, the teacher must divest himself of the notion that the 
results of all these measurements should be reflected in school 
marks. He should regard some of the results as indices of the 
quality of the curriculum and of instruction rather than as meas- 
ures of pupil performance. 

ENTITY TECHNIQUES OP EVALUATION 

I. Equipment Isolate the factor, e g., maps, and measure by means of 
matched groups; record performances inspired by the 
use of the equipment being evaluated; pupil and 
teacher opinion of its value 
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*■ Method 


3- Grading 

4- Organization 
J- Teacher 

6. Concepts 


7- Locating 
Materials 


*• appraising 
materials 
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Pupil opinions of the two methods being compared; 
matched groups taught by different methods; teacher 
opinion of the value of the methods; extent of pu- 
pil interest 

Relative performance of two or more successive grades; 
relative performance of three or four grades; diffi- 
culty of the material as estimated by pupils, by 
teachers; varying performance by pupils 
Pupil preferences and reactions; pupil achievement; 

logic and appeal of the organization to teachers 
Self-rating scales; supervisor’s ratings, pupil perform- 
ance on tests; pupil conduct in the opinions of other 
teachers; teacher's performance on teacher examina- 
tions ; popularity of the teacher among pupils, among 
colleagues; teacher’s achievements in publication, 
travel, professional activity, community services, and 
in reading 

Ability to give examples; ability to choose correct or 
best definition; ability to give a definition; ability to 
match with an example or a definition; presence or 
absence of the word in the pupil’s speaking and writ- 
ing vocabulary; pupil-made lists of synonyms, of 
words by categories, and of other assigned patterns 
of words; measurement of the number of connota- 
tions which pupils know 

Observations of pupils in search of materials; tests of 
familiarity with selected books, references, and bibli- 
ographies; time tests of skill in using index, table of 
contents, title page, and card catalogue and in find- 
ing words in dictionary and articles in encyclopedia ; 
tests of discrimination in choice of sources /or finding 
answers to given questions 

Ability to distinguish between sources and secondary 
accounts, to sense degrees of reliability, to sense de- 
grees of probability; ability to recognize authorities; 
lists of books read, shows attended, radio programs 
selected, lectures attended; tests involving attitude 
toward superstitions; tests for sensitivity to incon- 
sistencies; ability to distinguish fact from opinion; 
the degree of difficulty in proving different kinds of 
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LUATlNli lnr- 

statements- tests involving the recognition of the 
tentative nature of conclusions and generators ' 

S S — » - «> “fit'a 

ability to select kinds of data needed P 
problem; ability to suspend judgment 
Studying AbiUty to tt.tct l-^**™*^ 2 * - 
— * 

and laUtude; completion exercises m 
etcises in interpreting cartoons, graphs, and tables 
Utilizing Ability to toloct tto gxopcr < kduction 
materials eralization; ability to make a logi ability 

a proper conclusion, state a generalization abil* y 
to make correct citations and bibliographies , y 
organize materials; ability to recognize 
establish causal relationships; ability to selec J P 
kind of graph to embody given materials, abili y 
put a group of headings in proper relationship 
i. Interests Observation of choice of books from a ^vane « s0 
ment; observations of those porUons of a newsp p 
which are being read after two minutes; observation 
of subjects of magazine articles being read af 
minutes; the content of pupil conversations; choic 
of projects and problems; games played; question- 
naires; shows attended; record of hobbies; ra o pro 
grams heard 

xz. Cooperation Check lists of instances of voluntary cooperation, chec 
lists with graded levels for indicating the qua y 
cooperation; lists of achievements which are the re- 
sult of joint enterprises; the number and efficacy oi 
typical pupil-managed organizations; check lists o 
JZ , dymmdt: tests of attitude 


toward cooperation 

13. Suspended A test consisting of sets of statements followed by con- 
judgment elusions of which some are warranted and others un- 

warranted; tests to measure the change of opinions 
after hearing a speech, seeing a show, reading a boo , 
tests to see if pupils will refrain from forming judg- 
ments on insufficient bases 
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14. Toleration Tests on racial and religious toleration; a check list of 
instances of favorable and unfavorable treatment of 
minorities, such as foreigners, Negroes, etc., in the 
school 

This proposed program is by no means complete. It does, how- 
ever, indicate the desirability of measuring far more activities 
than have yet been measured. Not only this program, but a far 
more inclusive one, will have to be developed and carried out 
before we as teachers will know the full results of our efforts. 

Great progress in informal evaluation may be expected. As 
teachers and pupils endeavor to appraise their progress they will 
naturally develop more and more usable devices. While many 
of these are already available in courses of study and in educa- 
tional writings, they are not readily available in sufiicient num- 
bers. Whoever develops devices that are widely applicable may 
find that he is supplying a growing need, not only in the social 
studies, but in the whole field of education 
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A. GLOSSARY OF SOCIAL STUDIES TERRIS 
achievement Specific accomplishment which can be evaluated. 

Constitutes the most widely used basis for school marks. 
activities Overt actions by pupils in connection with learning. 
May be subjective in nature but mare leequent)y regarded as 
discernible behavior. 

appraisal A form or kind of evaluation. Based upon informal tests, 
check lists, observations, opinions, and other somewhat subjec- 
tive data. Conclusions are approximations and not quantities. 
areas oj living Geographical, functional, or topical divisions for con- 
structing a curriculum. Closely related to processes, themes, 
concepts, and problems. 

assimilation The period of study in the unit method during which 
students read, study, report, construct, and carry on varied ac- 
tivities designed to promote learning. 
behavior Conduct which is regarded as the result of learning. 

Measurable or observable human actions. 
block method A teaching plan which consists of three or four levels 
of assignment in order to provide for individual differences. 
child-centered An adjective used to describe the school and the cur- 
riculum which derive their principles from a study of the child 
rather than from a study of society or the social heritage. 
chronology The arrangement of lime in a labeled sequence using 
such designations as century, decade, and specific dates. Chro- 
nology is formalized time. 

citizenship The quality of being able and willing to participate in 
governmental affairs, or more broadly, in all kinds of civic, com- 
munity, and public life. 

chic education A program designed to develop citizenship. 
common learnings A term applied to (i) a fusion of English and 
social studies, (a) to a program based upon the personal and 
social problems of youth, and (3) to a general program based 
upon basic, widespread needs as distinguished from specialized 
needs. Closely related to core curriculum and general education. 
community resources Those institutions, industries, organizations, 
and othei entities in the local environment which can be utilized 
in teaching. Sometimes used to include persons. 
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completion test A test item calling for the information necessary to 
fill a gap. Completion is also used with the word exercises to in- 
dicate a type of reading or study guide. 
concept The generalized and inclusive range in the meaning of a 
word. Usually an abstract category. Concept also used in cur- 
riculum making as a synonym of area, process, and needs, often 
appearing as the phrase “ basic concepts.” 
concomitant outcomes Parallel or simultaneous learnings; those 
which are not the specific objectives at a particular time. Such 
outcomes may be desirable or undesirable. 
contemporary affairs The study of current events, issues, problems, 
trends, and developments. Used to indicate a wider scope than 
current events. Related to world affairs and international rela- 
tions. 

content The factual or informational material used in instruction. 

Differentiated from activity and experience. 
controversial issues Those public questions about which there are 
sharp differences of opinion. Related to problems, solved and 
unsolved. 

core curriculum That part of the school program which is required 
of all students on the assumption that it provides for modal 
needs. Closely related to common learnings and general edu- 
cation. 

Correlation The establishing of relationships among subjects, either 
randomly or by a prearranged plan. 
critical thinking Discriminating and cautious judgment Also refers 
to a topic of instruction in the social studies. 
culminating activity The closing demonstration or exercise which 
marks the completion of the teaching of a unit or project. 
culture epoch theory The idea that each individual evolves through 
stages of growth paralleling those through which the human 
race has gone. A scheme for arranging and grading materials. 
Formerly important, the theory is now discredited. 
current events Also called current affairs. The study of contempo- 
rary happenings. Has achieved almost the status of a school 
subject. Related to contemporary affairs and events, Interna- 
tional relations, and world affairs. 

curriculum Those pupil experiences that are selected and directed 
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by the school. Contents and activities are its principal ele- 
ments. 

cycle A plan for arranging and grading materials which involves the 
repetition of the same topics or subjects on a different level of 
difficulty and scope. 

device A particularised way of teaching a word, ide3, or process. 
Often involves mnemonics and other associative schemes for 
promoting learning. Less inclusive and formal than a method. 

diagnosis The discovery and analysis of the explanations of why an 
individual or class achieves or performs as it does. Implies use 
of tests and inventories. Closely associated with remedial steps. 

directed study Reading and exercises planned by the teacher. 
Allied to supervised study. Implies the presence of the teacher 
who renders frequent help. 

drill Repetition in a variety of ways designed to insure mastery and 
retention. Frequently used in a derogatory manner because of 
its presumed overuse. 

education A general term for systematic and institutionalized train- 
ing. Various aspects and purposes are stressed, such as analysis, 
discrimination, habits, attitudes, skills, concepts, vocations, cul- 
ture, etc. Often identified with a particular topic or purpose, 
such as “ education for citizenship," “ education against propa- 
ganda,” etc. 

equipment The physical materials employed in the educational 
process, including blackboards, books, maps, films, etc. 

essay test A written exercise whose results are to be evaluated by 
an instructor. Since the results cannot be definitively stated in 
quantified numbers, it is only an approximation of a test. A 
synonym for subjective or discussion test or examination. 

evaluation The act or process of ascertaining the value, merits, or 
worth of an entity. This act or process involves measurement 
and appraisal (q.v.). 

experience Act or result of observing, encountering, or undergoing. 
It involves action hut not necessarily meaning or understanding. 
It is the raw material for learning, with which it should not be 
identified. 

field trip A guided excursion for the purpose of learning. Usually 
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refers to local rather than extended trips, the latter being desig- 
nated as “ school journeys.” 

flexibility The trait or quality which permits instant change or re- 
adjustment to fit new needs. 

fugitive materials Term used to designate leaflets, folders, adver- 
tisements, reprints, and other materials which are difficult to 
classify and preserve. 

junction Action, sendee, or activity proper to a person, object, or 
institution. One function of the social studies is to provide in- 
formation. Not to be confused with purpose, aim, or objective. 

fusion Formerly a merging of two social studies subjects. More 
recently applied to a merging or synthesizing of all social studies 
subjects and also to interfield organizations of materials. Syn- 
onym of unification. 

general education The program which is required of all pupils on 
the assumption that it provides the minimum basis for living. 
Stresses citizenship and social living rather than vocational 
training. Similar to common learnings and core curriculum. 

generalization An inclusive statement of a relationship, trend, or 
tendency. Based on detailed facts, it provides a basis for in- 
terpreting additional facts which fit the general category. 

grade placement The allocating of materials to the various school 
years and classes. 

grading The process of arranging materials in a sequence of diffi- 
culty and leamability and assigning them to various fields, sub- 
jects, and classes. 

graph a device for presenting data in order to make them more 
meaningful and significant. Related to chart and table. 

group dynamics Study of the structure, nature, and manipulation 
of groups in order to direct the collective power toward a par- 
ticular purpose. 

group planning Planning by committees of pupils or by the class. 
Sometimes used as a synonym for teacher-pupil planning. 

guide sheets Mimeographed or printed directions to pupils for 
carrying on study. . . . 

historical method The process of finding sources, appraising and 
utilizing them, and producing a systematic treatment. 
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Klwaiion Process of and the state of advancement in growth, de- 
velopment, or time. 

r.iarjrcment Act or process of mating quantified comparisons by 
means of a set of stan dar ds or intervals. Refers to testing 
rather than judging, appraising, or estimating. 

Mitel test That type designed to measure intellectual capacity or 
achievement rather than other aspects of personality. 

method A structured or systematized procedure for carrying on in- 
struction; more inclusive than device and more general t h a n 

technique. 

minimum essentials Those irreducible elements which are necessary 
for social acceptability; does not mean the irreduribles for com- 
prehending or understanding. 

motivation Inner urge to do something; sometimes identified wi 
the act or process of proriding an incentive which is inwardly 
transformed into a purpose. Often used with intrinsic an 
extrinsic. 

K &iple-choice test That form of item in which the testee com- 
pletes the item by choosing from among the various options pro- 


vided. 

The purpose, aim, ideal, value, or direction of leaching 
and learning; not to be confused with achievement, outcome, 
attaimnent, realization, or goal which are the standards or meas- 
ores of progress toward objectives. 
th 'Mhe test That form of measuring which is susceptible of quan- 
titation. Logically the phrase is an example of tautology, for 
a so-called test that is not susceptible of quantification is no a 

test 

nuikation Form or structure in which curricular materials are 
arranged in order to facilitate teaching and learning. 

Wcomes The results of instruction. Similar to st * nd “ d . 
a ehievement, goal, and attainment. Not to be co us 
objective, purpose, aim, or value. 

^enieu; An introductory summary, digest, or synopsis. 
taMir, The sum toil of individual Units; <*r 

“^eristics -which differentiate one individual from 
fcnd of index of social acceptability. . . for 

fatvashn materials A broader, somewhat eupbemis 
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propaganda, having the advantage of not necessarily being un- 
desirable. 

presentation The second step in the unit method, consisting of an 
overview of the whole procedure and its outcomes. 
problem An unanswered question, unsatisfied need, or unsatisfac- 
tory situation which leads to study, research, or action. The 
problem may be personal or social, sol vable- or imsolvable. Dif- 
fers from a topic by presenting a challenge. 
process or social process Fundamental human activities, such as 
making a living, engaging in recreation, securing an education. 
Used as criteria for selecting units and contents. 
project A process oi learning characterized by overt activities; also 
associated with method. 

propaganda Spoken, printed, or pictured materials designed to in- 
fluence opinion and conduct. Its favorable connotation pre- 
dominated for centuries, but its somewhat recent distortion has 
shifted the connotation to its undesirable aspects. 
pupil-teacher planning A general phrase to denote cooperation fn 
choosing materials and deciding upon procedures. 
rating scale A graduated arrangement of qualities or levels In a se- 
quence, designed to facilitate appraisal. 
reliability That quality of a test which results in consistency of 
performance. 

resource unit A full and inclusive collection of materials from which 
those suited to a particular class can be readily abstracted; same 
as teacher unit. 

selection Process ol and result of choosing contents of a curric- 
ulum 

self-evaluation One's estimate of himself; used loosely to denote 
appraisal of an individual in terms of his previous status. 
sequence Arrangement of entities in a predetermined order for the 
purpose of facilitating teaching and learning. 
social Pertaining to societal rather than individual welfare. 
social education A program designed to develop competence in hu- 
man relationships. More inclusive than social studies, with 
which it Is sometimes confused. 

social heritage The sum total of man’s achievements as distin- 
guished from nature’s gifts. That which is transmitted to on- 
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coming generations. Regarded as a reservoir of curricular ma- 
terials. 

social lag The gap between knowledge and practice. The interval 
between an invention or discovery and its acceptance and prac- 
tice. 

social relationships The network of interactions between and among 
individuals, groups, and institutions. 
social sciences Those advanced branches of knowledge which deal 
with human relationships. Nearly always plural, since there is 
as yet no recognized or accepted composite. 
social studies That field of materials dealing with human relation- 
ships which are used for instructional purposes. 
socialized recitation Class procedure in which students take a lead- 
ing part. 

sociodrama Unwritten, unmemorized, and only generally prepared 
dramatization designed to promote understanding of persons 
dramatized or insight into situations enacted. 
sociometry Measurement of the interrelations among members of 
a group or class; portrayed in charts and diagrams. 
source That which supplies answers or materials to assist in the 
learning process. An inclusive concept used to designate sensory 
aids, invited speakers, and community resources, as well as 
printed materials. 

study guide Printed or formally prepared directions for students in 
carrying out assignments or undertakings; sometimes refers to 
workbooks. Similar to guide sheets. 
study skills Those abilities which enable a student to locate and 
utilize materials expeditiously. 

subject Formally organized branch of knowledge; also a form of or- 
ganized curricular content. 
subjective test See essay test . 

synthesis An interweaving of separate elements. Applies to mate- 
rials and to the mental process of integrating. 
teaching aid Anything used to promote teaching; often refers to 
apparatus at ends of chapter designed to facilitate study. 
teacher-pupil planning A procedure for evoking the contributions 
Of pupils, both for their value and for its motivating effect upon 
the pupils. 
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technique A specific and practical step, procedure, or means for 
achieving a result. Less inclusive than method. 
theme A topic, principle, or criterion for selecting the content for 
a unit or grade. Similar to process, area, and concept. 
topic Collection of related material pertaining to a portion or seg- 
ment of a larger body of materials; regarded as inert but logical. 
transfer of training Carry-over value from one task, topic, or sub- 
ject to another; transfer is effected through generalizations, 
identity of purpose, language, or identity of content or method. 
trend A cutrent development tending toward wide acceptance. 

Loosely regarded as synonymous with educational progress. 
true-false Test form in which testee is asked to pass upon the 
accuracy of a statement. Generally regarded as unsuited to the 
social studies. 

type study A subject chosen for study because it is regarded as 
typical or illustrative of a kind or class. 
unification The thorough and complete merging of diverse or sepa- 
rated elements into one new synthesis. 
unit Form of organization that calls for the selection of relevant 
materials; organization of materials designed for instructional 
purposes. 

unit method A five-step teaching procedure, consisting of explora- 
tion, presentation, assimilation, organization, and recitation. 
validity That quality of a test that insures Ih3t it measures what it 
purports to measure. 

verbalism Use of a word without understanding its meaning. 
vertical integration Arrangement of contents of social studies so as 
to constitute an orderly progression as the pupil goes from one 
grade to the next. Similar to grading. 
widening horizons A plan for grading social studies materials on the 
basis of the child’s expanding experiences. Applied to social re- 
lationships as well as to geographic materials. 
workbook Formally prepared study guide containing a variety of 
exercises and activities designed to improve reading and pro- 
mote studying, 

world affairs Study of contemporary developments; similar to cur- 
rent events but usually regarded as more inclusive. 
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technique A specific and practical step, procedure, or means for 
achieving a result. Less inclusive than method. 
theme A topic, principle, or criterion for selecting the content for 
a unit or grade. Similar to process, area, and concept. 
topic Collection of related material pertaining to a portion or seg- 
ment of a larger body of materials; regarded as inert but logical. 
transfer of training Carry-over value from one task, topic, or sub- 
ject to another; transfer is effected through generalizations, 
identity of purpose, language, or identity of content or method. 
trend A current development tending toward wide acceptance. 

Loosely regarded as synonymous with educational progress. 
true-false Test form in which testee is asked to pass upon the 
accuracy of a statement. Generally regarded as unsuited to the 
soda! studies. 

type study A subject chosen foe study because it is regarded as 
typical or illustrative of a kind or class. 
unification The thorough and complete merging of diverse or sepa- 
rated elements into one new synthesis. 
unit Form of organization that calls for the selection of relevant 
materials; organization of materials designed for instructional 
purposes. 

unit method A five-step teaching procedure, consisting of explora- 
tion, presentation, assimilation, organization, and recitation. 
validity That quality of a test that insures that it measures what it 
purports to measure. 

verbalism Use of a word without understanding its meaning. 
vertical integration Arrangement of contents of social studies so as 
to constitute an orderly progression as the pupil goes from one 
grade to the next. Similar to grading. 
widening horizons A plan for grading social studies materials on the 
basis of the child’s expanding experiences. Applied to social re- 
lationships as well as to geographic materials. 

■workbook Formally prepared study guide containing a variety of 
exercises and activities designed to improve reading and pro- 
mote studying. 

world affairs Study of contemporary developments; similar to cur- 
rent events but usually regarded as more inclusive. 
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